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PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  this  volume  is  an  old  ship-master,  who 
has  been  travelling  about  the  globe,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  is  now  like  an 
old  ship  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  scarcely  fit  for  further 
service.  He  therefore  thought  he  could  not  employ 
his  few  remaining  years  more  profitably  than  in  writing 
an  historical  sketch  of  commerce  and  navigation  from 
an  early  age  to  the  present  date.  Though  he  makes 
no  claim  to  high  classical  learning,  he  has  nevertheless, 
in  his  devious  wanderings  about  the  world,  seen  much 
of  men  in  their  various  phases,  fix)m  the  wild  savage  to 
the  stately  monarch. 

No  one  can  form  a  correct  and  practical  knowledge 
of  his  fellow-men  without  studying  their  character, 
from  the  savage  cannibal  to  the  most  cultivated  and 
refined  Christian  gentleman.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtam  a  glimpse  of  that  knowledge  for  himself  and  his 
readers,  the  author  has  appealed  to  various  works,  and 
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made  copious  extracts  fix)in  the  voyages  of  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  navigators  fix)m  Columbus 
to  Commodore  Perry.  In  this  compend  he  has  also 
endeavored  to  prove  the  vast  advantage  these  able 
navigators  have  conferred  upon  all  classes  of  men,  by 
opening  new  avenues  for  trade  and  commerce  to  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  to  show  that  their  labors  have 
resulted  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  Their  discoveries  and  explorations  have  benefited 
mankind,  not  only  in  a  material  point  of  view,  but 
have  morally  and  intellectually  enlightened  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  led  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  blessed  Gospel  to  every  land.  The  divine 
light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  already  Christianized 
and  civilized  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  who  were 
previously  hving  without  God  in  the  world,  and  igno- 
rantly  groping  in  heathen  darkness  and  debasing  im- 
moraUty.  He  is  not  without  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
abridgment  of  historical  facts  will  induce  many  benev- 
olent  individuals  in  England  and  the  United  States  to 
assist  in  a  further  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  also  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  send  faithful  and 
devoted  Christian  missionaries  to  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  author  has  satisfied  himself,  and  hopes  to  con- 
vince his  readers,  that  nothing  but  pure  Christianity 
will  ever  banish  war  and  bloodshed  from  the  earth, 
and  render  men  benevolent  and  happy.     By  the  culti- 
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vation  of  peace  and  righteousness  men  will  learn  to 
respect  each  other's  rights  and  strive  to  benefit  one 
another.  He  trusts  it  wiQ  be  conceded  by  every  intel- 
ligent man,  that  but  a  limited  portion  of  any  commu- 
nity has  time  or  inclination  to  wade  through  large  foho 
volumes  of  ancient  and  modem  history  to  ascertain  the 
principal  facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  conunerce 
and  navigation.  This  difficulty  and  the  expense  of 
procuring  such  books  have,  to  many,  been  an  impas- 
sable bar  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constant  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  in  science  and  navigation.  To 
avoid  all  these  drawbacks,  he  has  ventured  to  abridge 
the  diffiise  and  minute  parts  of  history  by  extracting 
the  essence  and  cream  from  both  ancient  and  modem 
navigators. 

He  has  also  endeavored  to  condense  his  book  into 
as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  consistent  with  retaining 
all  the  important  facts  relating  to  the  advancement  of 
the  world  in  Christianity  and  civilization.  How  far 
he  has  succeeded,  he  will  leave  his  readers  to  judge. 

G.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April,  1860. 
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Kves.  After  this  unlucky  action  they  sailed  along  shore 
until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  where  they 
filled  up  their  water  and  left  this  part  of  the  coast. 
They  discovered  several  islands  densely  peopled,  where 
they  obtained  a  supply  of  fruit  and  found  the  natives 
more  docile  and  confiding.  Pinzon  continued  his 
course  along  this  dangerous  coast  until  he  reached  the 
Orinoco,  during  which  exploration  he  lost  two  of  his 
ships.  Having  collected  some  specimens  of  cinnamon 
and  wild  ginger,  and  a  quantity  of  Brazil  wood,  he 
sailed  for  home,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1500. 
The  coast  which  he  had  discovered  lay  within  the 
Portuguese  limits  of  demarcation,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  possession  of  by  that  nation,  to  which  it  was 
allotted  by  the  Pope. 

On  the  return  of  Vasco  de  Gama  from  the  discov- 
ery of  India,  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a 
second,  and  far  more  powerful  expedition,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the  hidalgo,  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral.  Sunday,  March  the  8th,  1500,  was  fixed  on 
as  the  day  of  their  departure.  On  that  morning,  mass 
was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Rastello,  the  king  him- 
self attending  to  do  honor  to  the  commander,  oflBcers, 
and  crew.  They  all  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  re- 
ceived through  the  head  Bishop  of  Portugal,  the  Pope's 
benediction.  The  banner  was  then  raised,  and  the  en- 
tire congregation,  with  crosses  and  rehcs,  marched  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
Tagus  was  covered  with  boats  carrying  persons  to  and 
from  the  fleet,  and  on  the  shore  vast  multitudes  of 
spectators  were  assembled  arrayed  in  their  best  dresses. 
Spirit-stirring  drums  and  trumpets  were  loudly  beat 
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and  sounded,  while  soft  flutes  and  tambourines  gave 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  Salvos  of  artiUery 
were  fired  from  the  forts,  and  answered  by  a  general 
discharge  from  the  fleet.  King  Emanuel  accompanied 
the  commander  to  the  water's  edge,  and  gave  the 
officers  and  men  God's  blessing,  and  his  own  best 
wishes.  They  kissed  his  hand  and  embarked,  when 
the  fleet  once  more  saluted  the  multitude  with  a 
solenm  discharge  of  artillery.  Vasco  de  Gama  him- 
self had  never  taken  a  more  imposing  departure,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  second  expedition  fitted  out 
for  India  should,  as  it  would  seem  accidentally,  have 
procured  for  Portugal  a  wider  and  more  important  em- 
pire than  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  mother  coun- 
try from  the  first  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  wind  being  contrary  they  could  not  leave  the 
river  that  day,  but  on  the  following  morning  the  whole 
fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Tagus.  They  shaped  their  course 
for  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  to  procure  water  and 
other  refreshments ;  thence  they  steered  to  the  west- 
ward to  avoid  the  calms  which  the  navigators,  Diaz  and 
Gomez,  had  met  with  on  a  previous  voyage  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  experienced,  however, 
contrary  winds  and  much  bad  weather,  and  were  driven 
so  far  to  the  westward,  that  on  the  24th  of  April  they 
fell  in  with  the  land  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  America 
was  now  no  longer  to  be  concealed  from  Europe,  and 
its  discovery  would  probably  have  been  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  elements,  had  not  the  genius  of  Colum- 
bus anticipated  it  and  secured  a  glorious  triumph  of 
human  intellect. 
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At  this  time  it  was  universally  believed  that  no 
continent  existed  west  of  Africa.  The  pilot  of  the 
fleet  aflBrmed  that  the  land  which  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered was  only  a  large  island.  They,  therefore, 
coasted  along  the  whole  day,  expecting  to  find  it  so. 
When  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  the  natives  came 
down  to  the  beach  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  being 
ready  for  defence,  but  apparently  not  intending  hostili- 
ties. These  people  were  of  a  dark,  copper  complexion, 
with  jet  black  hair,  cut  straight  on  their  foreheads  to  a 
line  with  their  ears  ;  they  wore  upright  feathers  of  the 
brightest  hues.  Their  noses  were  flattened,  their 
beards,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes  eradicated,  and  their 
naked  bodies  painted  with  various  colors.  They  wore 
white  bones,  for  pendants,  in  their  ears ;  their  cheeks 
were  bored  also,  and  ornamented  with  bones.  The 
under-lip  was  slit  longitudinally  and  had  a  stone  set  in 
the  opening,  through  which,  when  the  stone  was  re- 
moved, it  seemed  to  be  a  fashion  with  them  to  put  the 
tongue  from  time  to  time.  JThe  Portuguese,  seeing 
them  so  unlike  other  men,  were  struck  with  wonder  at 
the  appearance  of  such  monsters.  When  this  wild 
tribe  perceived  that  the  strangers  were  about  to  land, 
they  fled  to  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  shore,  where 
they  continued  to  gather  in  great  numbers.  The  Por- 
tuguese sent  a  negro  boy  who  called  out  to  them  in  his 
own  language.  They  also  endeavored  to  communicate 
with  them  through  a  man  who  spoke  Arabic,  but  the 
Brazilians  understood  neither  of  them,  and  to  more 
intelligible  signs  as  a  medium,  they  made  no  return,  so 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  establish  any  communi- 
cation with  them  on  that  day.    During  the  night  the 
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First  Christian  Cross  erected  at  Porto  Seguro,  Brazil, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1500. 
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wind  came  off  shore  and  drove  the  ships  from  their 
anchorage ;  they  therefore  kept  coasting  along  to  the 
southward  in  search  of  a  good  harbor. 

At  length  they  discovered  a  fine  haven  in  latitude 
16°  30'  South,  where  they  anchored  and  named  it  Porto 
Seguro  (in  EngUsh,  Safe  Harbor).  The  boats  were 
again  sent  on  shore,  and  soon  returned  with  two  natives 
whom  they  had  caught,  in  a  canoe,  fishfcg.  No  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  from  them ;  they  appeared 
to  be  terribly  frightened,  and  evidently  expected  their 
captors  to  slay  and  eat  them,  as  the  Portuguese  subse- 
quently learned  these  different  wild  tribes  were  in  the 
constant  practice  of  doing  with  their  enemies.  The 
next  day  being  Easter  Sunday,  they  landed  and  erected 
an  altar  under  a  large  tree  near  the  beach,  where  mass 
was  performed  by  Frey  Henrico  de  Coimbra.  It  was 
celebrated  with  every  possible  solemnity,  all  the  chap- 
lains of  the  fleet  assisting,  and  every  person  who  could 
sing  joining  in  the  chorus.  Frey  Henrico  preached. 
Many  of  the  natives  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  kneel- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  sought 
to  gratify  by  uniting  in  the  same  forms  of  devotion. 
When  the  stnmgers  returned,  the  natives  accompanied 
them  to  their  boats,  singing,  dancing,  and  clapping 
their  hands,  sounding  horns  and  shooting  arrows  into 
the  air.  Some  followed  even  into  the  water,  both  men 
and  women  swimming  about  with  the  same  ease  as 
though  it  had  been  their  natural  element. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Cabral  and  his  followers 
erected  a  great  cross  at  Porto  Seguro  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  Emanuel  of 
Portugal.    This  was  the  first  Christian  cross  erected  in 
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Brazil;  it,  or  its  representative,  is  still  shown,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  pride  themselves  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  taken  possession  of  by  Portugal, 
and  as  being  the  spot  where  Christianity  was  first 
planted  and  with  it  the  commencement  of  civilization. 
Some  days  after  the  fleet  steered  to  the  southward, 
when  they  again  landed.  They  saw  great  numbers 
of  savages,  but  found  them  shy  and  inclined  to  keep 
at  a  distance,  lighting  up  fires  and  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Portuguese.  The  savages  made  signs  for 
the  strangers  to  accompany  them  to  their  habitations. 
Two  sailors  volunteered  upon  this  adventure,  hoping 
they  should  discover  gold  or  spices,  and  took  with  them 
a  number  of  trinkets  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  Be- 
fore leaving,  they  agreed  with  their  commander  that  he 
should  wait  five  days  for  their  return.  Five  days 
elapsed,  and  the  sixth  also,  without  their  appearing : 
on  the  seventh  our  explorers  landed.  The  natives  now 
brought  their  women  with  them,  which  they  had  not 
done  before,  and  sent  them  ahead,  apparently  as  nego- 
tiators, an  office  undertaken  by  them  with  manifest  un- 
willingness. The  Portuguese  being  reluctant  to  ad- 
vance, thought  it  best  to  send  one  individual  forward  to 
meet  them,  while  the  rest  returned  to  their  boats.  The 
young  man  chosen  for  this  mission  was  of  great  strength 
and  activity.  The  women  immediately  surrounded  him, 
examining  his  person  and  clothes  with  evident  curi- 
osity and  wonder.  Soon  after,  a  resolute  woman  from 
the  rising  ground,  bringing  a  heavy  club  in  her  hand, 
got  behind  him  and  dealt  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  On  the  in- 
stant the  others  seized  him  by  the  feet  and  dragged  him 
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away.  The  men  at  the  same  moment  rushed  to  the 
shore,  discharged  their  arrows  at  the  boat's  crew,  and 
fought  with  great  desperation.  This  unexpected  at- 
tack dismayed  the  Portuguese,  and  made  them  glad  to 
effect  their  escape.  They,  however,  discharged  four 
guns  at  the  savages,  who  fled  to  the  hills.  There  the 
women  had  dragged  the  body  of  the  saUor  and  already 
cut  it  up  into  pieces,  which  they  held  up  in  mockery 
to  the  boat's  crew.  Over  a  huge  fire,  kindled  for  the 
purpose,  these  ferocious  beings  broiled  the  remains,  and 
devoured  them,  with  loud  rejoicings,  in  sight  of  the 
Portuguese.  At  this  abominable  sight  forty  of  the 
crew  would  have  landed  to  revenge  their  comrade,  but 
were  not  permitted  by  thei»  commander  to  do  so,  for 
fear  of  more  terrible  consequences. 

They  continued  to  coast  along  shore  stopping  from 
time  to  time,  to  examine  and  explore  the  country,  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  productions.  The 
natives  were  generally  well  made,  and  would  have  been  a 
rather  comely  race,  had  they  not  so  painfully  deformed 
themselves.  The  men  seemed  to  consider  their  faces  as 
made  for  nothing  but  to  hang  ornaments  in ;  lips,  nos- 
trils, ears  and  cheeks  were  all  perforated  and  studded. 
One  man  in  particular,  had  seven  holes  in  his  face,  each 
lai^e  enough  to  hold  a  damson  plum,  and  the  stones 
which  he  carried  in  them,  weighed  sixteen  ounces !  The 
privilege  of  thus  decorating  themselves  was  confined 
to  the  male  sex,  as  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  bore 
any  part  of  their  head  except  their  ears.  They  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
finger  might  easily  be  put  through  the  hole ;  in  it  they 
wore  bones  which  reached  down  to  the  shoulders,  and 
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were  as  long  as  an  ordinary  candle.  The  constant 
weight  of  these  ornaments  greatly  elongated  their  ears, 
and  made  them  look,  at  a  little  distance,  like  those  of 
a  spaniel. 

The  Portuguese  were  much  pleased  with  the  probity 
and  extreme  innocence  of  these  people ;  still,  they  had 
suflBcient  proof  that  they  were  all  cannibals,  most  of 
them  having  human  flesh  hanging  up  in  their  houses, 
salted  and  smoked,  ready  for  every-day  use.  They 
expressed  great  surprise  and  astonishment  on  learning 
that  their  visitors  killed  men  and  did  not  eat  them. 
Human  flesh,  they  said  was  good,  so  good  that  it  gave 
them  a  great  appetite.  One  man  among  them,  boasted 
that  he  had  partaken  of  tke  bodies  of  three  hundred 
enemies.  The  land  about  this  region  was  beautiful, 
and  abounded  with  whatever  the  heart  of  man  could 
desire.  The  splendid  plumage  of  the  birds  delighted 
the  Europeans,  the  trees  diffiised  an  inexpressible  fra- 
grance, and  distilled  so  many  gums  and  juices  that 
they  thought  if  their  virtues  were  rightly  under- 
stood, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  man  from 
enjoying  health  to  an  extreme  old  age.  They  conclud- 
ed that  if  a  terrestrial  paradise  were  to  be  found  on 
the  globe,  this  was  surely  the  spot,  but  they  were  sad- 
ly disappointed  in  not  flnding  the  precious  metals, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  their  most  sanguine 
hopes.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1502,  they  had 
advanced  as  far  south  as  latitude  32^.  At  the  differ- 
ent landing  places  they  had  taken  in  a  quantity  of  beau- 
tiful Brazil  woods,  v«ith  specimens  of  birds  and  mon- 
keys, and  now  concluded  to  return  to  Portugal. 

From  the  best  authority  of  these  early  navigators 
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we  learn  that  the  natives  were  generally  divided  into 
tribes  and  governed  by  their  own  chiefe.  All  of  them 
were  cannibals  and  extremely  degraded.  The  demon  of 
intemperance  had  inspired  them  with  knowledge  enough 
to  distil  intoxicating  drinks  from  certain  herbs  and 
roots,  which  produced  debauchery  and  drunkenness  to 
madden  and  brutalize  them  to  the  last  degree.  The 
women  suppUed  them  with  their  banqueting  drink, 
which  was  prepared  by  slicing  and  boiling  mandive 
roots,  until  they  became  soft.  When  sufficiently  cool, 
they  were  chewed  by  the  young  women,  and  turned 
into  a  vessel  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  con- 
tents were  once  more  boiled,  during  which  process  they 
were  stirred  continually.  When  cooked  enough,  the 
unstrained  Uquor  was  poured  into  large  earthen  jars 
which  were  buried  up  to  the  middle  in  the  earthen 
floor  of  the  house.  These  were  closely  covered,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  days  fermentation  took  place. 
There  was  an  old  superstition  current  among  them,  that 
if  this  liquor  was  made  by  men  it  would  be  good  for 
nothing ;  consequently  it  was  always  left  for  the  women 
to  manufacture.  When  the  day  for  drinking  arrived, 
the  women  kindled  fires  around  the  jars,  and  served  out 
the  warm  potion  in  half  gourds,  which  the  men  came 
dancing  and  singing  to  receive,  and  always  emptied  at 
one  draught.  At  such  times  an  herb  was  smoked 
which  they  called  petun ;  by  some  in  pipes  of  clay,  by 
others  in  the  shell  of  a  fruit  hollowed  for  the  purpose, 
and  again,  three  or  four  leaves  of  it  were  rolled  up 
within  a  larger  one,  as  tobacco  is  commonly  smoked  in 
Spain.  It  was  a  hideous  sight  to  behold  them  as  the 
smoke  issued  through  all  the  holes  in  their  cheeks,  or 
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was  forced  through  their  nostrils.  While  they  drank, 
the  young  unmarried  men  danced  round  with  rattles 
on  their  legs  and  in  their  hands.  They  never  ate  at 
these  drinking  parties,  nor  ever  desisted  from  drinking 
while  one  drop  of  liquor  remained,  but  having  exhausted 
all  in  one  house,  removed  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  had  dnmk  up  all  in  the  town.  These  meetings 
were  commonly  held  about  once  a  month ;  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman  witnessed  one  of  these  diabolical  orgies 
which  continued  for  three  days.  They  generally  took 
place  after  a  successful  battle  with  their  enemies,  when 
some  of  the  prisoners  were  cruelly  tormented  and  put 
to  death.  Such  is  man  without  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  these  early  navigators,  while  at  anchor  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  had  communication  with  a  cer- 
tain tribe  which  he  represented  as  being  almost  am- 
phibious. The  men  would  swim  off  from  the  shore 
with  a  short  stick  sharpened  at  both  ends  in  their 
hands,  attack  a  shark,  thrust  the  stick  into  his  open 
mouth,  gag  him,  and  in  this  way  drown  him.  They 
would  then  drag  him  on  shore,  and  after  eating  his 
flesh,  would  head  their  arrows  with  his  teeth.  When 
the  Jesuits  had  established  posts  and  stations  in  chosen 
positions  of  these  fertile  and  productive  lands,  they 
commenced  instructing  the  natives  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  endeavored  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Brazilians  had  learned  to  consider  human 
flesh  as  the  most  exquisite  of  all  dainties,  but  deUcious 
as  such  repasts  were  deemed,  they  derived  their  high- 
est flavor  from  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  it  was  this 
feeling,  and  the  sense  of  honor  connected  with  it,  that 
the  Jesuits  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  eradicating. 
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These  people  had  made  revenge  their  predominant  pas- 
sion, and  exercised  it  upon  every  trifling  occasion, 
thereby  feeding  and  encouraging  a  propensity  which  is 
of  itself  too  strong  by  nature.  They  ate  the  vermin 
which  molested  them,  not  like  the  monkeys,  for  sport, 
but  professedly  for  the  sake  of  revenge.  If  a  savage 
struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  he  raged  over  it  and  bit 
it  like  a  dog ;  if  he  were  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he 
plucked  it  out  and  gnawed  the  shaft.  When  they 
took  a  beast  of  prey  in  a  pit-fall,  they  killed  it  with 
slight  wounds,  that  it  might  be  long  in  dying,  and 
suffer  as  much  as  possible. 

A  Jesuit  one  day  found  a  Brazilian  woman  in  ex- 
treme old  age  and  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  Hav- 
ing catechized  her  and  instructed  her  as  he  conceived  in 
the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  completely  taken  care  of 
her  soul,  he  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  kind  of 
food  which  she  could  take.  "  Grandam,"  said  he,  that 
being  the  word  of  courtesy  by  which  it  was  usual  to 
address  old  women,  "  if  I  were  to  get  you  a  little  sugar 
now,  or  a  mouthful  of  some  of  our  nice  things  which 
we  get  from  beyond  sea,  do  you  think  you  could  eat 
it  ?  "  "  Ah,  my  grandson,"  said  the  old  convert,  "  my 
stomach  goes  against  every  thing ;  there  is  but  one 
thing  which  I  think  I  could  touch.  If  I  had  the  hand 
of  a  httle  tender  Tapua  boy,  I  think  I  could  pick  the 
httle  bones,  but  woe  is  me,  there  is  nobody  to  go  out 
and  shoot  one  for  me."  * 

Having  given  the  outlines  of  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries,  and  seen  the  state  of  Brazil  when  Pinzon  first 

♦  See  Southey's  History  of  Brazil. 
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landed  there,  we  will  return  to  the  early  voyages  of 
Columbus.  His  discovery  of  the  various  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  induced  Spain  to  colonize  many  of 
them ;  among  others  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  Cuba, 
and  several  of  the  Bahamas. 

On  a  subsequent  voyage  he  extended  his  discoveries 
to  the  continent  of  America,  to  what  is  now  called  Terra 
Firma,  or  the  Spanish  Main,  where  the  Spaniards  erected 
forts,  planted  colonies,  and  by  these  means  opened  vast 
fields  for  commerce  with  these  countries,  heretofore  un- 
known. Although  for  several  years  the  trade  to  these 
places  was  confined  to  Spain,  it  nevertheless  induced 
other  nations  to  launch  out  on  the  great  deep  to  make 
discoveries  for  their  own  governments.  For  example, 
about  eight  years  after  this  period,  say  in  1500,  the 
Portuguese,  as  I  have  already  related,  discovered  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where  they  planted  colonies.  For  sev- 
eral years,  however,  they  exported  only  to  the  mother 
country  the  beautiful  woods  of  that  region,  together 
with  monkeys,  parrots,  and  various  kinds  of  gums. 
As  the  colonies  began  to  produce  sugar,  tapioca,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  merchandise,  a  considerable 
trade  was  subsequently  opened.  The  various  species 
of  monkeys,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  parrots, 
created  an  immense  excitement  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  among  the  ladies  ;  every  fine  and 
fashionable  lady  secured  to  herseK  at  least  a  monkey 
and  a  parrot.  These  tropical  curiosities  inspired  a 
spirit  of  trade,  and  as  one  want  always  begets  another, 
enterprise  after  enterprise  was  pushed  forward  to  ex- 
change commodities  with  these  newly  opened  sources 
of  wealth. 
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A  spirit  of  emulation  and  enterprise  soon  arose 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  In  1497,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  England  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition from  Bristol,  under  the  command  of  John  Cabot. 
He  discovered  Labrador  and  Newfoundland;  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  was  so  much 
gratified  by  his  success  that  he  returned  forthwith  to 
England  to  announce  the  glad  tidings. 

About  forty-two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Bahamas  (in  1534)  the  French  government  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Jacques  Cartier,  a 
distinguished  mariner  of  San  Malo,  to  make  explora- 
tions in  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  in  that 
region.  Having  surveyed  Newfoundland,  he  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  took  formal  possession  of  all  that  region 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  He  erected  crosses 
on  various  headlands  and  important  points,  and  returned 
to  San  Malo  in  safety.  In  1535,  Cartier  with  three 
vessels,  started  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coun- 
try. He  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before 
missionaries  were  sent  to  establish  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  natives,  and  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country.  All  these  countries,  settled  by  the 
French,  are  now  called  the  Canadas.  I  have  not  en- 
tered into  minute  details  of  the  exploits  of  these  early 
navigators,  but  have  merely  followed  up  the  chain  of 
events,  to  show  the  progress  of  trade  and  its  effects  in 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  world. 

These  discoveries  and  the  progress  made  by  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  prompted  England  to  pursue  the 
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same  course ;  and  not  willing  to  be  left  behind  by  her 
ambitious  rivals,  she  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  three 
small  vessels,  which  sailed  from  England  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1606,  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  New 
World.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  they  landed,  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  without  fami- 
Kes,  at  Jamestown,  which  region  was  subsequently 
named  Virginia  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  their  virgin 
queen.  Here  then  were  planted  by  a  British  colony 
the  first  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  have  since  sprung 
up  and  increased  a  thousand  fold  throughout  this  great 
RepubUc. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  small 
colony  at  Jamestown,  a  Uttle  band  of  devoted  English 
Christians,  having  peacefully  resided  eleven  years  in 
Holland,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the  brig 
Mayflower  on  the  16th  of  September,  1620.  They 
numbered  one  hundred  and  one  souls,  men,  women, 
and  children.  They  were  a  brave  band  of  devoted 
Christians,  who  were  resolved  to  confront  every  danger 
that  should  befall  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  country  where  they  could  enjoy  their  religion, 
free  from  persecution,  from  monarchical  power,  or  ec- 
clesiastical restriction,  and  where  they  could  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
following  the  pm-e  principles  of  the  Bible.  Having  en- 
dured a  long  and  boisterous  passage  of  sixty-four  days, 
they  made  land  on  the  19th  of  November.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  bleak  and  dreary,  and  as  the  cold  weather 
was  fast  approaching,  they  were,  of  course,  very  anxious 
to  find  a  safe  harbor  to  secure  them  from  the  winter 
storms.     Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  21st,  they  came 
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to  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor ;  but,  before  landing, 
formed  themselves,  by  a  solemn  contract,  into  a  body 
politic,  and  chose  John  Carver  to  be  their  governor  for 
the  first  year.  Their  other  leading  men,  distinguished 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  were  Bradford, 
Brewster,  Standish,  and  Winslow.  Here  they  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  during  the  whole  winter  sub- 
mitted to  great  hardships  and  suffered  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  wandering  through  the  deep  snow  which 
covered  the  country.  A  few  Indians  were  seen,  who 
fled  upon  the  discharge  of  the  muskets  of  the  English. 
By  their  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  however,  they 
soon  gained  their  confidence,  and  obtained  from  them 
a  few  baskets  of  Indian  com,  which  helped  to  save 
this  infant  colony  from  famine.  In  a  few  days  the 
Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  the  harbor,  when  tem- 
porary buildings  were  erected  to  protect  the  hves  of  its 
precious  freight  from  the  cold  and  dreary  storms.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  care  and  perseverance  they  lost 
forty-six  of  their  number,  including  Governor  Carver, 
his  wife,  and  son.  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  their  interesting  history,  it  being  famiUar 
to  all  the  reading  portion  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  were  sincere  followers  of  the  Savior,  and  true 
benefactors  to  their  fellow-men.  By  them  was  pro- 
mulgated the  pure  and  simple  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  in  a  few  years  their  descendants  spread 
through  the  wide  region  of  country  now  called  New 
England.  From  year  to  year  they  emigrated  and  es- 
tablished small  colonies  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  which  from  generation  to  generation 
have  continued  to  increase  to  a  great  and  prosperous 
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nation,  and  are  now  perhaps  the  finest  race  of  m^i  and 
most  virtuous  women  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Not  long  afterwards  theEngUshand  Dutch  planted 
colonies  among  the  West  India  Islands,  and  five  years 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
the  Dutch  planted  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  The 
tract  of  country  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  they 
called  New  Netherlands,  while  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  those  regions  were  called  New 
England.  Soon  trade  began  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  countr)^  and  promoted  a  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities,  not  only  with  England,  but  with  the  Dutch 
settlers  in  the  New  Netherlands.  From  these  small 
beginnings,  commerce,  generally  carried  on  in  small 
brigs  and  schooners,  was  extended  to  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  it  has  ever  been  found 
that  the  wants  of  savage  men  are  very  few,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  coarser  elements  of  life.  As  they  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  their  wants  increase  and  traffic 
arises  between  the  neighboring  tribes  imtil  they  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  carry  on  commerce  on  a 
larger  and  more  extensive  scale.  The  desire  of  gain 
becomes  a  new  incentive  to  activity,  and  arouses  ad- 
venturers in  search  of  countries  whose  products  or 
wants  might  increase  that  circulation  which  nourishes 
and  gives  vigor  to  commerce.  With  this  object  men 
laimch  out  on  the  broad  ocean  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  their  successes  are  speedily  followed  by  the 
missionaries  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  In  my 
next  chapter  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  England  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Preliminary  remarks  on  Capt.  Cook's  first  voyage  of  discovery — Sails  from 
England  in  11 6S — ^Touches  at  Madeira — ^Arrives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro — An- 
chors in  sundry  bays  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn — Doubles  the 
Cape  and  proceeds  into  the  Pacific — Makes  Bow  Island — A  lagoon  and 
sundry  others  connected  with  this  group — Lands  at  Otaheite  and  erects 
a  battery — ^Divine  service  performed  at  Otaheite  for  the  first  time  in 
May,  IT  69 — ^Friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives — ^Exchange  of  presents 
— ^Visits  the  Society  Islands — ^Arrives  at  New  Zealand  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober— Arrives  at  New  Holland  or  Australia — Comes  to  anchor  at  New 
Guinea — Arrives  at  Batavia— Sickness  and  death  at  that  port — On  his 
way  home  touches  at  St.  Helena  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1111 — Comes  to  an- 
chor in  the  DownsLon  the  12th  of  June. 

England  at  this  time  was  a  wealthy  maritime  power, 
whose  ships  and  vessels  were  larger  and  better  fit- 
ted than  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Her 
manufactures  also  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  her 
own  people.  She  was  therefore  desirous  of  disposing 
of  her  surplus  productions,  and  of  availing  herself  of 
the  commodities  and  luxuries  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  of  tropical  climates.  To  carry 
out  these  views,  and  doubtless  with  the  humane  desire 
of  benefiting  the  people  her  navigators  should  visit, 
the  British  government  fitted  out  a  ship  to  proceed  to 
a  high  southern  latitude,  and  from  thence  to  the  Poly- 
nesian Seas,  and  during  the  voyage  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe. 
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This  ship  was  called  the  Endeavor ;  she  measured 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  and  was  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Cook,  by  courtesy  Capt.  Cook.  She  was 
manned  by  ninety  men,  and  victualled  for  eighteen 
months  ;  she  carried  ten  carriage  guns,  smidry  swivels 
and  small  arms,  with  an  ample  store  of  ammunition* 
Besides  her  own  officers  and  crew  she  was  provided 
with  a  scientific  corps,  namely,  astronomers,  geog- 
raphers, and  naturalists,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Capt.  Cook  sailed  fix)m 
Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  August,  1768,  and  first 
touched  at  Madeira,  where,  having  watered  and  laid  in 
a  fresh  store  of  beef,  poultry,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  he  left 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September,  and  proceeded 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  found  the  harbor  capacious  and 
safe,  and  eventually  obtained  refreshments  and  such 
other  articles  as  he  required.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
somewhat  disappointed  at  finding  the  viceroy  an  illiter- 
ate, ignorant  man,  and  not  very  hospitably  inclined. 

Being  narrow  minded  and  jealous,  he  could  not 
estimate  or  appreciate  the  elevated  objects  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  exploring  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 
Among  other  observations  made  by  Capt.  Cook  in  rela- 
tion to  this  place,  was  the  inhumanity  practiced  to- 
wards Afirican  slaves,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were 
annually  imported  from  Africa,  on  the  King^s  account,  to 
work  in  the  gold  and  diamond  mines.  Doubtless  thou- 
sands of  these  poor,  unfortunate  creatiu'es  perished 
yearly  by  severe  labor,  and  for  want  of  suitable  food. 

After  some  slight  misunderstanding  and  difficulty 
between  Capt.  Cook  and  this  ignorant  Viceroy  or 
Governor,  he  left  Rio  on   the   7th  of  December,  and 
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pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  untU  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1769,  he  entered  the  Straits  of 
Le  Maire.  Before  passing  around  Cape  Horn,  he 
anchored  in  sundry  bays  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  notwithstanding  the  time  of  year,  which 
should  have  been  summer,  he  found  the  climate  severe 
and  the  weather  boisterous.  Capt.  Cook  and  his  offi- 
cers had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives  in  that  wild 
region,  and  found  them  to  be  the  most  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute of  the  children  of  men.  Their  lives  were  spent 
in  wandering  about  the  dreary  wastes  that  surrounded 
them;  their  dwellings  were  no  other  than  wretched 
hovels  of  sticks  and  grass,  which  freely  admitted  the 
wind,  snow,  and  rain.  This  is  another  striking  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  men  where  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
has  never  shone,  and  where  heathen  darkness  brutahzes 
every  faculty,  and  renders  them  akin  to  the  lowest  of 
the  animal  creation.  After  doubhng  Cape  Horn,  Capt. 
Cook  proceeded  on  his  voyage  over  the  broad  and  beau- 
tiful Pacific  Ocean  where  the  banner  of  Christianity 
had  never  before  floated,  and  thus  after  sailing  two 
thousand  miles,  he  made  a  group  of  islands,  the  names 
of  which  were  given  as  follows :  Lagoon,  Thrumb,  Cap, 
Bow,  the  Group,  Bird,  and  Chain  island.  It  is  true  that 
Captains  Wallace,  Byron,  Carteret,  Dampier,  and  a  few  of 
the  early  navigators  had  touched  at  some  of  these 
islands,  but  as  a  general  principle  the  most  of  them 
were  unknown  to  the  world,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  inhabitants  were  cannibals. 

From  thence  the  Endeavor  proceeded  to  Otaheite, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  anchored  in  Port  Royal  Bay, 
called  by  the  natives  Matavia.     The  islands  in  this 
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neighborhood  were  mostly  inhabited.  The  rich  v^e- 
tation  of  grass  and  aromatic  shrubs,  together  with  the 
bread-fruit  trees  and  the  beautiful  palms,  made  a  vivid 
impression  upon  our  navigators,  contrasted  with  the 
barren  and  dreary  appearance  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  the  land  about  Cape  Horn.  The  next  day,  with 
the  consent  of  the  natives,  Capt.  Cook,  Mr.  Banks  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  astronomical  corps,  marked 
out  a  suitable  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  small  fort  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  astronomical  instruments 
from  any  assault  or  disturbance  of  the  natives.  In  a 
few  days  they  deposited  six  carriage  guns  within  the 
enclosure,  which  was  protected  by  a  breast- work  and 
palisadoes.  The  Indians  were  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  strangers'  taking  such  formidable  measures  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  as  Capt.  Cook  scrupulously  paid 
for  every  thing  he  took,  and  exercised  great  humanity 
towards  them,  their  fears  were  soon  dispelled.  When 
the  fort  was  completed  and  a  corps  of  marines  had  been 
placed  within  it  for  its  protection,  Capt.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Banks  made  a  httle  excursion  a  few  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior. During  their  absence  an  unlucky  dispute  arose 
between  the  natives  and  a  yoimg  midshipman,  proba- 
bly on  accoimt  of  their  not  understanding  each  other's 
language.  In  this  rencontre  the  midshipman  ordered 
the  marines  to  fire,  when  unfortunately  one  of  the 
natives  was  killed. 

Capt.  Cook  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite 
to  be  a  docile,  harmless  race,  without  arms  of  any  kind, 
and  when  well  treated,  generous  and  obhging.  On 
Sunday,  May  14th,  Divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  fort,  when  several  of  the  chiefs  were  invited  to 
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witness  the  worship  of  God  by  the  English  in  this 
heathen  land.  They  closely  observed  Capt.  Cook  and 
Mr.  Banks,  imitating  them  in  kneeling  and  other  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  appeared  anxious  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  solemn  adoration.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  Christian  worship  among  this  inter- 
esting race  of  human  beings.  The  sweet  sound  of  the 
Gospel  vibrated  from  heart  to  heart  until  both  old  and 
young  partook  of  its  spirit  and  subsequently  enjoyed 
its  Divine  blessings.  A  little  leaven  has  indeed  leav- 
ened the  whole  lump.  As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
write  a  detailed  accoimt  of  Capt.  Cook's  voyage,  I  will 
only  make  a  few  more  remarks  respecting  his  stay  at 
these  islands.  His  humane  labors,  together  with  those 
of  Mr.  Banks  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  composed 
this  exploring  expedition,  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  good  and  the  benevolent  of  all  nations  have  ever 
continued  to  appreciate  their  valuable  services  to 
astronomy  and  natiu'al  philosophy,  and  to  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity  and  civilization.  From  their 
exertions  the  world  has  continued  to  reap  rich  fruits, 
even  down  to  the  present  generation.  Capt.  Cook  did 
not  neglect  to  take  with  him  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
seeds  of  many  valuable  fruits,  such  as  limes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  water-melons,  as  well  as  plants  and  small 
trees,  which  were  sown  and  planted  in  these  fertile 
islands  by  himself  and  the  members  of  the  expedition. 
These  necessary  and  luxurious  fruits  have  now  become 
80  abundant  in  these  islands  that  hundreds  of  ships 
annually  stop  here  for  such  refreshments.  During  our 
navigators'  stay  here,  a  traffic  was  carried  on,  princi- 
paDy  by  Mr.  Banks,  with  the  natives  in  the  most  cor- 
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dial  manner.  Axes,  hatchets,  spikes,  looking-glasses, 
and  beads  were  found  to  be  the  best  articles  to  deal 
in,  for  which  everything  needful  might  be  procured,  and 
thus  after  a  stay  of  three  months  they  took  leave  of  the 
Indians,  who  wept  with  a  decent  and  silent  sorrow,  in 
which  there  was  something  very,  striking  and  tender. 
Tupia,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  came  on  board  and 
remained  with  the  English.  Tupia,  his  young  son, 
sustained  himself  with  great  firmness,  for  though  he 
wept,  the  effort  to  conceal  his  tears  concurred  with 
them  to  do  him  honor.  On  the  16th,  the  Endeavor 
came  in  sight  of  the  north-west  part  of  Huaheine,  where 
our  navigators  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
some  human  bones,  which  made  them  think  the  inhabi- 
tants were  cannibals. 

Although  those  of  the  first  group  visited  by  Capt. 
Cook  were  generally  gentle  and  obliging,  and  without 
arms  or  hostile  intentions,  it  was  not  so  with  many 
other  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  On  the  contrary, 
the  people  were  very  wild  and  savage,  opposing  their 
landing  with  clubs  and  spears.  They  subsequently 
found  among  the  Indians  on  one  of  these  islands,  hu- 
man jaw  bones  and  scalps,  probably  trophies  of  war, 
which  were  hung  up  as  memorials  of  conquest  over 
their  enemies  who  inhabited  the  neighboring  islands. 
The  first  group,  among  which  Capt.  Cook  remained 
three  months,  were  six  in  number,  and  their  names  in 
the  native  language  were  UUtea,  Otaha,  Bolabola, 
Huaheine,  Tubai,  and  Mama.  As  they  are  contiguous 
to  each  other,  Capt.  Cook  gave  them  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  Society  Islands.  After  leaving  them, 
he  visited  several  others  in  the  South  Polynesian  sea ; 
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and  then  directed  his  course  for  New  Zealand,  at  which 
place  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October.  He  found  the 
natives  warlike  and  very  savage,  great  thieves,  and  evi- 
dently disposed  for  every  kind  of  mischief.  He  sailed 
along  its  shores,  and  in  sundry  bays  was  able  to  procure 
wood  and  water.  These  necessaries,  together  with  the 
fish  caught  by  the  crew  in  their  own  seine,  contributed 
to  refresh  and  sustain  them  in  this  arduous  voyage, 
which  had  already  been  prolonged  over  a  year  since 
their  departure  from  England.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation they  could  obtain,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  cannibals,  and  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  savage  debasement. 

Having  explored  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
best  of  their  abiUty  during  their  temporary  stay  at  that 
island,  they  left  it,  and  after  experiencing  much  diffi- 
culty in  navigating  those  seas,  among  reefe,  shoals,  and 
small  islands,  they  steered  for  New  Holland.  They 
reached  the  northern  coast  of  that  island  on  the  23rd 
of  August,  and  subsequently  came  to  anchor  in  a  bay 
which  they  called  Botany.  This  is  said  to  be  the  lar- 
gest island  in  the  world,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  de- 
nominated a  continent ;  it  is  now  called  Australia.    At 

0 

this  period,  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
the  adjacent  islands  were  all  inhabited  by  savage  tribes, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  cannibals,  and  in  the 
lowest  state  of  human  degradation.  Since  then  they 
have  been  colonized  by  England,  and  have  become  vast 
and  important  places  for  commerce.  Christianity  and 
civilization  have  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  traffic, 
which  has  not  only  enriched  the  mother  country,  but 
rendered  the  vast  numbers  that  inhabit  these  colonies 
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rich  and  enlightened  subjects.  The  great  amount  of 
commerce  to  AustraUa,  together  with  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  have  contributed  to  make  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  worid. 

All  these  great  events  in  forwarding  Christianity 
and  civilization,  have  been  brought  about  in  the  short 
period  of  ninety  years.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
follow  up  the  detdls  of  Capt.  Cook's  narrative ;  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  state  that  after  leaving  New  Holland, 
he  sailed  to  New  Guinea,  where  he  came  to  anchor  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  course  towards 
Batavia,  which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  November, 
At  this  place  a  large  portion  of  his  officers  and  crew 
suffered  severely  from  a  fever  which  is  here  very  fatal, 
and  which  carried  off  the  surgeon  and  two  of  the  crew. 
The  remainder  were  so  debilitated  that  they  were  all 
rejoiced  to  leave  this  pestilential  port,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1770.  Capt.  Cook  continued  on  his  pas- 
sage without  any  important  occurrence  until  he  arrived 
at  St.  Helena  on  the  1st  of  May  of  the  next  year. 
Having  taken  in  water  and  refreshments  he  sailed  for 
home,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  made  the  Lizard  Point, 
and  steered  up  channel.  On  the  12th  he  came  to  an- 
chor in  the  Downs,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 
years ;  during  which  time  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  rendered  high  and  important  services,  not 
only  to  his  own  coimtry,  but  to  all  the  civilized  world. 

Capt.  Cook  performed  this  voyage  of  discovery  with 
so  much  ability,  skill,  and  prudence,  that  he  won  the 
thanks  of  his  sovereign,  George  the  Third,  and  secured 
the  good-will  of  the  Admirdty,  and  the  approbation 
and  gratitude  of  the  whole  British  nation.     Mr.  Banks 
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and  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him 
were  also  gratefully  received  by  their  own  country,  and 
as  their  labors  for  science  and  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  natural  history  became  known,  they 
were  duly  appreciated  by  the  wise  and  good  of  all 
Europe.  Capt.  Cook's  success  so  stimulated  the  en- 
terprising portion  of  the  English,  that  soon  a  second 
and  better  equipped  expedition  was  planned,  to  dis- 
cover new  countries  and  to  survey  and  bring  into  prac- 
tical use  for  trade  and  commerce  the  numberless 
islands  and  distant  regions  already  made  known  to  the 
world. 

But  before  I  proceed  with  his  second  voyage,  I  will 
return  and  endeavor  to  sketch  the  progress  of  the 
North  American  Colonies,  which  will  form  the  sub- 
stance of  my  third  chapter. 
4 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Growth  and  progress  of  the  Plymouth  colony— Increase  of  towns  and  cities 
— General  prosperity  of  the  colonies — ^The  distlngubhed  John  Elliott — 
The  missionary,  David  Brainerd,  commences  his  labors  in  1743 — Rot. 
Jonathan  Edwards — ^The  thirteen  States  declare  themselves  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776 — General  Washington  heads 
the  army  through  the  revolutionary  struggle — ^Flrst  vessel  to  China  after 
the  revolution,  was  a  sloop— Marine  Society. 

The  infant  settlement  planted  at  Plymouth  spread  and 
increased  from  year  to  year.  This  little  band  of  Puri- 
tans, as  they  were  called,  were  among  the  noblest  of 
the  human  race.  Their  divine  principles  and  indomi- 
table courage  have  inspired  their  descendants  from  that 
day  to  the  present  to  venerate  their  memories,  and  no 
man  who  has  an  American  heart  or  has  a  drop  of  Puri- 
tan blood  in  his  veins,  will  ever  read  their  history  with- 
out gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  God  that  he  sprang 
from  such  a  noble  race.  Their  Christian  principles,  in- 
culcating the  love  of  freedom  and  reUgious  liberty,  have 
from  generation  to  generation  developed  themselves,  not 
only  over  the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  but  to 
the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  Jamestown  settlement  prospered  from  year  to 
year,  as  did  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York),  which  spread  out  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 
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Trade  increased  as  the  number  of  the  colonists  aug- 
mented. As  their  views  of  commerce  enlarged,  they 
became  more  intelligent,  and  extended  their  traffic  to 
Europe  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  natural  in- 
crease of  a  free  people,  together  with  the  influx  of 
strangers  from  England,  France,  Holland  and  other 
European  nations  very  soon  swelled  these  infant  colonies 
to  a  numerous  and  prosperous  people.  Considerable 
towns  and  cities  sprang  into  existence,  while  flourishing 
villages  and  hamlets  soon  graced  and  adorned  this  land, 
so  recently  reclaimed  from  the  howling  wilderness,  md 
the  wild  haunts  of  savage  men. 

Religious  societies  being  formed,  the  Bible  and 
moral  books  were  freely  circulated  through  these  pros- 
perous communities.  Schools  and  colleges  were  estab- 
lished all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  1641,  the 
celebrated  John  Elliott  commenced  studying  the  Indian 
langufige,  to  prepare  himself  to  preach  to  the  natives, 
and  in  1646,  began  his  labors  among  them  as  a  mis- 
sionary. He  made  a  great  many  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, translated  the  Bible  and  other  useful  books  into 
the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  this  service.  He  died  in  1690,  aged  eighty-five, 
and  has  ever  since  been  called  the  apostle  to  the  In- 
dians. Subsequently,  Thomas  Mayhew,  Fitch  and 
Pierson  distmguished  themselves  as  missionaries  to  and 
instructors  of  the  Indians. 

In  1743,  David  Bramerd,  a  devoted  servant  of 
Christ,  commenced  his  service  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians,  as  well  as  to  those  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  short,  but 
glorious  career,  died  a  happy  death  in  his  Master's 
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cause.  He  translated  sovie  of  the  Psalms  into  the  In- 
dian language,  and  taught  the  natives  to  sing  and  pray. 
The  justly  celebrated,  Jonathan  Edwards,  succeeded 
him  as  a  writer,  preacher  and  missionary.  Subse- 
quently appeared  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland.  He  in- 
stracted  the  Indians,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  then  a  wilderness,  and  was  eminently 
successful  in  propagating  Christianity. 

I  have  enumerated  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
preachers  and  missionaries,  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  when  North  America  was  a  colony 
of  England.  These  energetic,  self-sacrificing  men, 
although  considered  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  did 
not  confine  their  labors  exclusively  to  the  natives,  for 
they  taught,  preached  and  prayed  among  the  white 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  among  their  red  brethren. 
They  sowed  the  early  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  have 
produced  fruits  that  have  increased  and  multiphed  and 
elevated  the  United  States  to  religious  Uberty  and  un- 
exampled prosperity,  and  placed  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  most  favored  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
but  simply  a  sketch  or  outline  of  their  growth  and 
progress  in  trade  and  commerce,  which  always  lead  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  In  following  up  the 
chain  of  events  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  oiur 
fathers  did  not  enter  a  terrestrial  paradise  when  land- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America,  but 
into  a  dreary  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts 
and  tribes  of  savage  men.  Consequently  they  had  to 
submit  to  severe  sufferings,  and  endure  sore  privations 
to  secure  a  peaceful  and  happy  home.     From  the  time 
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of  their  landing  at  PlymoutJi,  in  the  winter  of  1620, 
they  continued  to  multiply  from  year  to  year,  succeeded 
in  cultivating  the  wilderness,  and  gradually  improved 
in  the  production  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as 
well  as  its  essentials.  The  schools  and  colleges  soon 
taught  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  science, 
so  that  it  became  imnecessary  to  any  extent,  to  send 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  America  to  Europe  to  be 
educated.  Providence  continued  to  smile  upon  and 
prosper  these  infant  colonies,  and  to  enlarge  their  bor- 
ders, until  they  became  conscious  of  their  own  rights, 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  people.  In  1775,  when  com- 
prising thirteen  distinct  States,  or  communities,  and 
numbering  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants, 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  unjust  laws  of 
the  mother  country,  and  resolved  to  be  free,  and  take 
a  respectable  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world;  and  in  the  following  year,  1776,  they  declared 
themselves  independent.  In  this  great,  and  most  im- 
portant period  of  their  history,  they  continued  to  rely 
on  God  for  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  who  sought  to  subdue  them 
by  the  force  of  arms.  In  this  attempt,  however.  King 
George  and  his  misguided  ministry  were  defeated,  and 
finally  gave  up  the  contest.  In  this  severe  conflict,  the 
design  of  an  over-ruling  Power  is  clearly  discernible, 
for  God  in  his  goodness  raised  up  a  chosen  little  band 
of  wise  and  patriotic  leaders,  such  men  as  were  never 
before  known,  to  guide  and  direct  their  fellow  country- 
men through  the  complicated  trials  and  dangers  that 
beset  them  on  every  side.  In  the  history  of  the  world 
there  is  no  parallel  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
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these  self-sacrificing,  devoted  Americans,  in  their  severe 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence.  If  the  facts  of 
their  trials  and  sufferings  were  not  well  authenticated 
by  undeniable  proofs,  future  generations  would  doubt 
the  abiUty  of  thirteen  infant  States,  who  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  without  an  army  or  a  navy, 
and  with  very  little  means,  except  what  were  collected 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  to  be  able  to  wage  an 
eight  years'  war  against  a  powerful  kingdom ;  and, 
finally,  compel  a  proud,  haughty  nation,  to  acknowledge 
their  independence.  Who,  then,  can  deny  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  such  God- 
fearing, resolute  patriots,  whose  souls  were  fired  by  the 
love  of  Christianity  and  independence,  to  persevere  in  a 
righteous  cause,  and  ultimately  accomplish  their  grand 
design?  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this 
abridgment  of  facts  to  enumerate  the  names  of  aU  the 
great  statesmen  and  heroic  generals,  who  conducted 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  I  will  select  only  one,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Spartan  band,  the  illustrious 
Washington,  fitly  styled  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
He  was  the  leading  star,  who  by  the  grace  of  God, 
was  raised  up  to  guide  his  coimtrymen  through  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  to  become  a  numerous  and  a 
mighty  nation. 

After  a  long  and  sanguinary  war  with  England,  a 
peace  was  made  with  that  nation  in  1783.  Although 
the  United  States  had  suffered  severely,  they  were  soon 
resuscitated  by  industry  and  perseverance.  Trade  con- 
tinued to  increase  notwithstanding  it  met  with  many 
obstacles  and  unjust  interferences  from  other  nations, 
who  took  advantage  of  an  infant  state  impoverished  by 
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war,  and  destitute  of  men^and  means  to  protect  its 
commerce.  Though  professing  Mendship  and  fidelity 
England  herself  continued  to  harass  and  capture 
American  vessels,  even  at  the  entrance  of  our  own  ports. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  nation  was 
very  unjust  and  ignoble. 

The  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  was  principally  confined  to 
sloops,  small  brigs  and  schooners.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  first  vessel  that  made  a  voyage  from  New 
York,  and  direct  from  the  United  States  to  Canton, 
China,  in  1785,  was  a  one-masted  vessel,  the  sloop 
Experiment.  She  was  built  in  Albany,  near  the  loca- 
tion of  the  late  well-known  Eagle  tavern ;  was  eighty 
tons  burden,  and  commanded  by  Stewart  Dean.  The 
chief  mate  was  Mr.  John  Whetten ;  the  crew  consisted 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  boys.  In  those  days 
there  were  numerous  piratical  Malay  prahus*  in  the 
China  seas,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  merchant 
vessels  to  be  sufficiently  manned  and  armed  to  protect 
themselves ;  consequently  the  Experiment  carried  six 
carriage  guns,  small  arms,  boarding  pikes,  etc.,  etc.  A 
worthy  old  gentleman,  then  a  resident  of  New- York, 
told  the  writer  of  these  pages  that  he  saw  the  sloop 
hauled  in  to  the  wharf  on  her  return  to  New-York, 
and  that  every  thing  was  conducted  in  the  man-of-war 
style.  Martial  music  and  the  boatswain's  whistle  were 
heard  on  board,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  which  at  that  early  period  of  our  commercial 
marine,  was  doubtless  considered  very  imposing. 

In  those  days  a  voyage  to  India  was  looked  upon 
as  a  most  perilous  undertaking,  and  a  captain  who  had 

♦Pronounced  proas. 
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doubled  the  Cape  of  Goo^  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  was 
thought  to  have  gained  fame  enough  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  considered  au  fait  as  a  navigator.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  the  Chinese,  and  European 
residents  at  Canton,  that  so  small  a  vessel  as  the  Experi- 
ment, and  from  so  remote  a  country  as  the  United  States, 
should  visit  that  port.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
dangers  that  threatened  our  persevering  navigators  on 
every  side,  the  indomitable  Capt.  Dean  and  his  offi- 
cers triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  reached  New 
York  after  a  passage  of  four  months  and  twelve  days 
from  Canton.  He  made  an  excellent  voyage,  and 
brought  back  all  the  men  he  took  out  with  him,  hav- 
ing had  no  sickness  during  his  absence  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  deems  it  a  just 
tribute  due  to  Capt.  Dean  and  his  chief  officer,  Mr.  Whet- 
ten,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  these  daring,  patriotic 
men.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  Capt.  Dean  com- 
manded a  private  armed  vessel,  called  the  Enterprise, 
and  captured  the  first  British  government  cruiser  that 
was  taken  by  the  Americans  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  When  the  peace  was  made  he  per- 
formed the  voyage  to  China  already  related,  and  thus, 
after  an  active  and  honorable  life,  this  worthy  patriot 
died  in  Albany  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintance.* 

After  Mr.  Whetten's  voyage  to  Canton  in   the 
sloop  Experiment,  he  was  interested  in  several  vessels 

♦  The  celebrated  Miss  Sedgwick  has  written  an  interesting  tale  on 
the  gallantry  of  the  heroic  Capt.  Dean,  entitled  "  Modem  Cldvalry.'* 
It  was  published  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir  in  1827. 
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in  the  India  trade,  some  of  which  he  owned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  well-known  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  these 
voyages  he  always  perfonned  the  double  duty  of  cap- 
tain  and  supercai^o.  He  was  an  able  commander,  of 
sterling  integrity,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  On  his  retiring  from  the  sea,  he  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  commerce,  chiefly  with  China ; 
was  subsequently  appointed  President  of  the  Marine 
Society  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sailor's  Snug  Har- 
bor, and  retained  these  offices  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  community  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1845.  The  writer  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Capt.  Whetten  for  many  years,  and  ever  found 
him  a  worthy,  honorable  man. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Marine  Society  I  trust 
my  readers  will  excuse  my  making  a  few  remarks  in 
relation  to  this  ancient  and  benevolent  Institution.  On 
the  decease  of  Capt.  Whetten,  his  successor  was  the 
well-known,  worthy  and  efficient  Capt.  Charles  H. 
Marshall,  under  whose  wise  and  judicious  administra- 
tion it  has  progressed  and  prospered  in  funds  and  use- 
fulness, and  for  many  years  has  rendered  aid  and  com- 
fort to  more  than  sixty  widows  of  sea  captains  and 
their  orphan  children.  The  disinterested  services  of 
Capt.  Ferrier,  the  first  Vice-President,  Capt.  Copland, 
the  Treasurer,  and  in  fine  of  all  the  officers  attached 
to  this  God-like  Society,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
sketch.  They  have  all  been  untiring  in  their  exer- 
tions to  promote  its  well-being.  They  should  be  esteem- 
ed as  models  of  virtue  and  integrity,  and  their  names 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity.    They  may  rest  assured  that  if 
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their  disinterested  acts  are  not  appreciated  by  their 
fellow-men,  they  will  reap  their  jnst  reward  in  another 
and  a  better  world.  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of 
this  Institution  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  is  proud  to 
bear  witness  to  the  merits  of  these  unselfish  and  be- 
nevolent men,  for  in  truth  they  belong  to  that  class 
the  Savior  called  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  ships  and  vessels  in  the  mercantile  marine  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  size  and  numbers  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree  from  year  to  year,  and  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  whole  country  were  constantly  being  de- 
veloped. In  the  New  England  States  the  cod-fishery 
increased  and  became  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  a  new 
coimtry  like  the  United  States,  while  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Union  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  tobacco 
constantly  augmented.  Consequently  more  and  larger 
vessels  were  required  to  transport  their  surplus  produce 
to  foreign  coimtries.  Ship-building  was  encouraged, 
and  larger  and  better  vessels  were  constructed.  Great 
quantities  of  fish,  rice  and  tobacco  were  shipped  to 
England,  France  and  Spain,  and  also  to  Portugal  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fishing 
business  being  a  nursery  for  seamen,  fully  enabled  the 
merchants  not  only  to  man  trading  vessels,  but  to  sup- 
ply them  with  young  seamen  for  schooners  and  brigs 
in  the  whale  fishery,  which  commenced  by  cruising 
along  the  American  coast,  but  subsequently  extended 
itself  to  the  West  India  islands,  and  occasionally  to  the 
Brazil  banks. 

Having  given  this  abridged  sketch  of  the  United 
States  in  their  infancy,  I  will  leave  the  present  genera- 
tion to  read  in  detail  the  progress  and  growth  of  their 
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beloved  countiy,  noting  the  dates  of  its  first  settlement, 
and  following  up  the  chain  of  its  astonishing  increase, 
while  I  again  return  to  England,  and  give  in  my  next 
chapter  an  outline  of  Capt.  Cook's  second  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Gapt.  Cook  saild  on  his  second  voyage  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1772,  with  two 
ships  under  his  command — ^They  touch  at  Madeira — ^Proceed  to  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands— Reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — ^Encounter  enormous 
icebergs— Capt.  Cook  makes  New  Zealand — ^The  two  ships  meet  at  Queen 
Charlotte^s  Sound  after  a  long  separation — Capt.  Cook  reaches  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands — ^Revisits  several  of  the  Polynesian  Islands — Arrives  at 
Terra  del  Fuego— Visits  South  Georgia — Anchors  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — Touches  at  St.  Helena,  and  arrives  in  England  July  30th,  1776 
— General  satisfaction  of  the  British  nation  with  Capt.  Cook^s  second 
voyage — Sails  from  England  on  his  third  voyage  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1776 — Touches  at  Teneriffe — ^Proceeds  to  the  Cape  de  Verdes — Arrives 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Violent  gale — Is  joined  by  the  Discovery — 
Both  vessels  reach  Van  Diemen's  Land — ^Proceed  to  New  Zealand — Stu- 
pidity of  the  natives — Discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands — Difficulty  with 
the  natives — Death  of  Capt  Cook — Command  of  the  expedition  devolves 
upon  Capt.  Clerkc — ^He  proceeds  to  Petropaulowski,  where  he  dies — ^Thc 
two  ships  touch  at  Canton — Sail  through  the  Straits  of  Suuda — Anchor 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Proceed  to  the  Orkney  Islands — Arrive  at 
the  Nore  October  Ist,  1780 — ^Trade  and  commerce  extended  by  Holland 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies — French  exploring  expedition  under  the 
command  of  La  P^rouse — ^Two  frigates  selected  for  that  purpose — Sail 
from  Brest  August  1st,  1785 — Visit  sundry  places  and  are  finally  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Vannikoro  Islands — Capt.  d'Urville  sent  in  search  of  the 
lost  ships — He  finds  the  wreck  and  erects  a  monument  to  LaP^rouse  and 
his  companions. 

The  complete  success  of  Capt.  Cook's  first  voyage  of 
discoveiy  induced  Great  Britain  to  send  out  a  second 
expedition  under  the  same  able  and  skilful  com- 
mander. Accordingly,  oir  the  28th  of  November, 
1771,  the  government  purchased  two  ships,  the  Reso- 
lution, measuring  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and 
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the  Adventure,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  bur- 
then. The  former  had  a  complement  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  persons,  including  oflScers  and  men,  and  the 
latter  a  crew  of  eighty-one,  all  told,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Tobias  Fumeaux.  These  ships  were  fitted 
and  furnished  in  the  most  complete  manner.  No  ex- 
pense or  pains  were  spared  to  render  the  officers  and 
men  comfortable.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the 
cause  of  science  in  general,  and  Mr.  Hodges,  an  excel- 
lent landscape  painter,  was  employed  to  make  drawings 
and  paintings  of  such  objects  as  could  not  well  be  com- 
prehended from  written  descriptions.  They  were  fur- 
nished with  the  best  nautical  instruments  and  chro- 
nometers that  England  could  produce  at  that  period. 

Thus  manned  and  equipped,  Capt.  Cook  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  13th  of  July,  1772,  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe  a  second  time.  He  touched  at 
Madeira  for  a  supply  of  water,  wine  and  other  neces- 
sary stores,  and  then  proceeded  to  San  Jago,  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  where  he  again  filled  up  his 
water,  refreshed  his  crew,  and  took  in  a  supply  of  small 
stock,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  &c.  He  con- 
tinued on  his  voyage  to  the  southward  until  he  crossed 
the  line  on  the  8th  of  September  in  longitude  8*^  west, 
where  he  met  with  much  rain  and  some  calm  weather, 
which  is  generally  the  .case  near  the  equator.  Our 
navigators  met  with  nothing  worthy  of  notice  until  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  when  they  drew  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  sea  around 
them  became  illuminated.  They  described  it  to  be 
like  a  sea  of  fire,  and  concluded  it  was  caused  by  small 
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insects  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The  next  day 
the  Resolution  and  Adventure  came  to  anchor  in  Table 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  captains  and  officers 
of  the  two  ships  were  hospitably  received  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank 
and  their  laudable  project  of  benefiting  mankind. 
From  the  healthy  condition  of  the  crews  it  was  Capt. 
Cook's  intention  to  remain  here  only  a  few  days,  but  to 
obtain  the  suppUes  required  by  the  two  vessds  they 
were  detained  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  He,  how- 
ever, profited  by  this  delay  to  recalk  and  paint  the 
ships,  so  that  they  should  remain  in  every  respect  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  when  they  left  England. 

On  the  22d  of  November  Capt.  Cook  and  his  con- 
sort sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  proceeded 
on  their  voyage  in  search  of  a  southern  continent. 
They  steered  to  the  southward  and  met  with  strong 
gales  from  the  north-west.  On  the  6th  of  December 
the  gale  was  so  strong  that  they  could  carry  but  very 
httle  sail,  and  the  sea  so  high  that  they  lost  the  greatest 
part  of  their  live  stock.  On  the  10th  our  navigators 
fell  in  with  immense  islands  of  ice,  some  of  which  were 
two  miles  in  circuit  and  sixty  feet  high,  against  which 
the  sea  broke  with  great  violence.  Each  officer  and 
man  was  now  provided  with  a  fear-nought  jacket  and 
trowsers,  furnished  them  by  the  Admiralty.  At  times 
the  ships  fell  in  with  field-ice,  which  greatly  impeded 
their  progress  and  rendered  their  situation  gloomy  and 
uncomfortable.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1773,  hav- 
ing advanced  as  far  south  as  latitude  67*"  IB',  and 
seeing  no  land,  Capt.  Cook  concluded  to  proceed  to  the 
northward  in  pursuit  of  better  weather.    During  the 
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time  he  was  surrounded  with  ice- islands  numerous  pen- 
guins, albatrosses  and  other  birds  were  frequently 
seen. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  ci  our  navigators,  and  will  therefore  refer 
my  readers  to  Capt.  CJook's  own  narrative.  After  trav- 
ersing these  high  southern  latitudes  for  about  three 
months,  and  suffering  much  from  the  cold  and  tem- 
pestuous weather,  he  made  sail  for  New  Zealand,  where 
he  hoped  to  refresh  his  crew  and  rejoin  the  Adventure, 
from  which  ship  he  had  been  unfortunately  separated 
in  thick  weather.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
he  made  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  next  day 
came  to  anchor  in  Dusky  Bay.  He  had  been  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  days  at  sea,  during  which  time 
he  had  sailed  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  without  having  come  within  sight  of  land. 
The  body  or  middle  of  this  large  island  lies  in  latitude 
40"^  south,  and  about  170^  east  longitude,  probably 
some  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  distant  from 
AustraUa.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  Capt.  Cook  found 
it  fertile ;  it  was  well  wooded  and  covered  with  rich 
vegetation.  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude,  wild  race, 
and  believed  by  him  and  his  officers  to  be  cannibals. 
After  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  and 
water,  which  he  foimd  in  great  abundance,  he  left  the 
island  and  steered  for  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where 
he  came  to  anchor  on  the  18th  of  May.  At  this  place 
he  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  again  meeting  his 
consort,  the  Adventure,  after  about  three  months'  sep- 
aration. They  were  mutuaUy  rejoiced  to  unite  their 
energies  in  explorinh  and  surveying  these   distant 
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islands,  which  were  at  that  time  so  little  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  sailed 
out  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  company,  and 
after  beating  about  there  several  days  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  they  unavoidably  separated,  and  never  after- 
wards met  during  the  whole  of  this  long  and  tedious 
voyage.  On  leaving  this  region,  Capt.  Cook  once  more 
steered  to  the  southward,  and  after  much  difficulty 
with  the  ice  and  bad  weather,  eventually  reached  as 
high  as  71°  south. 

Finding  no  southern  continent,  and  meeting  with 
high  barriers  of  ice,  he  and  his  officers  concluded  there 
was  no  land  in  that  part  of  the  ocean.  He  accordingly 
steered  down  into  milder  latitudes  in  the  Pacific,  to 
visit  the  islands  that  he  had  discovered  on  his  last  voy- 
age. On  the  6th  of  April,  1774,  he  again  came  in  sight 
of  the  Marquesas  group.  His  great  object  in  returning 
to  these  islands,  was  to  survey  and  fix  their  exact  posi- 
tion, so  that  future  navigators  might  profit  by  his  ex- 
perience. Having  surveyed  this  group  and  various 
other  islands  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  towards  the  western  coast 
of  America. 

As  I  have  akeady  made  such  copious  extracts  fix>m 
his  journal,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
farther  detail,  but  would  remark  that  he  generally 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poljmesian  Islands  in  a 
rude,  barbarous  state.  Some  of  the  natives,  like  those 
of  the  Marquesas  group,  were  comparatively  mild  and 
gentle,  while  others  were  wild  and  savage,  rushing 
down  to  the  beach  with  clubs  and  spears  to  prevent 
their  landing.     Capt.  Cook's  experience  corroborates 
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the  accounts  of  all  the  early  navigators  who  had  pre- 
viously visited  these  distant  seas,  namely :  That  where 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  reached  them,  the  in- 
habitants are  generally  found  to  be  cannibals;  and 
almost  always  at  war  with  one  another.  On  his  pas- 
sage from  the^e  islands,  he  met  with  nothing  remarka- 
ble until,  on  the  17th  of  December,  he  arrived  on  the 
western  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  He  coasted  along 
shore,  and  after  doubUng  Cape  Horn,  came  to  anchor 
in  one  of  the  bays  which  he  called  Christmas  Harbor, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  entered  it  on  the  25th  of 
December.  Capt.  Cook  remarks  that  in  all  his  voy- 
aging about  the  world  he  had  never  met  with  a  more 
dreary  and  desolate-looking  region ;  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation.  These  mountains  ter- 
minate in  horrible  precipices,  the  craggy  summits  of 
which  spire  up  to  a  vast  height,  so  that  scarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  wears  a  more  barren  and  savage  aspect 
than  the  whole  of  this  country. 

From  Terra  del  Fuego  he  sailed  to  Staten  Land, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  explore  South  Georgia,  and 
sundry  small  islands.  He  then  pursued  his  course  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  came  to  anchor  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1775,  and  having  refreshed  his 
crew  and  suppUed  himself  with  necessary  provisions,  he 
left  that  port  on  the  27th  of  April  to  return  home. 
Having  touched  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Ferdi- 
nand de  Noronha,  and  remained  a  few  days  at  the  latter 
place,  he  pursued  his  homeward  passage  without  meet- 
ing with  any  occurrence  worthy  of  remark,  until  he 
came  to  anchor  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  30th  of  July ; 
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thus  completing  his  second  voyage  around  the  world 
in  three  years  and  eighteen  days ;  in  which  time,  and 
under  all  changes  of  climate,  he  had  lost  but  four  men, 
and  only  one  of  them  by  sickness.  Capt.  Cook's  en- 
tire success  on  this  second  voyage,  was  fiilly  apprecia- 
ted by  his  king  and  country.  The  lovers  of  science 
in  every  part  of  the  world  esteemed  him  as  a  benefac- 
tor to  humanity.  The  additions  he  had  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astronomy, 
and  the  new  views  he  had  opened  of  the  diversified 
state  of  human  life,  could  not  avoid  commanding  their 
esteem,  and  exciting  their  admiration.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  post  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  subsequently  elected  a  common  member  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

I  have  made  mention  of  Capt.  Cook's  promotion 
for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  young  men  in 
every  age  and  country,  who  have  not  the  advantages 
of  high  birth  or  wealth,  to  bring  them  forward  promi- 
nently before  the  world.  Capt.  Cook  was  of  very 
humble  parentage,  bom  in  a  small  village  called  Mor- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Durham,  England.  By  industry 
and  perseverance  he  educated  himself;  and  by  his 
own  merits  rose  to  eminence,  and  eventually  became  a 
benefactor  to  the  world.  By  the  same  rule  of  merit 
and  reward,  there  is  no  bar  which  hinders  the  poorest 
Sunday-school  lad  in  the  most  obscure  village  in  the 
United  States  from  becoming  eminent  and  useful,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Three  days  after  Capt.  Cook's  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  post  captain,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  Green- 
wich Hospital;  this  being  a  respectable  position,  as 
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well  as  a  lucrative  and  an  honorable  employment.  After 
so  many  years  of  hard  service,  it  was  considered  but 
just  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  active 
employment. 

After  Capt.  Cook's  separation  from  his  consort,  the 
Adventure,  we  find  little  said  with  respect  to  Capt. 
Fumeaux's  proceedings,  except  a  short  and  summary 
account,  that,  after  leaving  the  Pacific,  he  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  19th  of  March,  1774. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  how- 
ever, a  boat's  crew,  ten  in  number,  belonging  to  the 
Adventure,  were  indiscriminately  butchered ;  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  victims  feasted  on  by  the 
savages.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Capt.  Fur- 
neaux  proceeded  to  England  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence  during  the  passage.  At  Huaheine,  he  took 
on  board  Omai,  a  native  of  Ulitea,  and  as  he  was  the 
first  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  seen  in' 
England,  his  presence  naturally  excited  intense  curios- 
ity. He  was  introduced  into  the  highest  circles,  and 
patronized  by  the  rank,  fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  George 
the  Third,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  during  his 
residence  in  England,  and  made  him  several  valuable 
presents.  He  was  noticed  and  admired  by  the  leading 
men  of  that  period,  and  dined  frequently  with  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  Doctor  Johnson.  He  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  elite  of  London,  to  whom  his  inter- 
course was  confined ;  imitation  appears  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  race. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  few  savages  have 
ever  enjoyed  so  distinguished  a  position  as  Omai.    He 
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was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sung  by  Cowper, 
and  befriended  by  Cook.  Although  the  savage  soon 
acquired  poUshed  manners,  he  was  not  distinguished 
for  talents,  or  intellectual  acquirements.  Whether  he 
died  in  England,  or  returned  to  his  native  island,  the 
narrative  does  not  inform  us. 

The  question  of  a  North-west  passage  through 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  was  again  agitated.  To 
ascertain  whether  a  practicable  passage  could  be  found, 
the  government  determined  on  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion, not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  also  to  discover 
and  survey  the  regions  about  New  Holland,  (now 
called  Australia,)  and  also  to  revisit  and  explore  various 
islands  in  the  northern  Polynesian  Sea.  As  the  pro- 
moters of  this  expedition  could  not  agree  upon  a  suit- 
able person  to  conduct  it,  Capt.  Cook  was  again 
called  from  his  retirement  to  take  the  command.  He 
accordingly  refitted  his  favorite  ship,  the  Resolution,  to 
which  was  added  another,  called  the  Discovery,  im- 
der  the  command  of  Capt.  Clerke.  To  the  Resolution 
was  assigned  the  same  complement  of  officers  and  men 
as  on  her  last  voyage :  the  Discovery  \^as  also  manned 
and  officered  by  about  the  same  number  that  had  been 
allowed  the  Adventure.  They  were  provided  with  a 
large  assortment  of  useful  animals  :  a  bull,  two  cows 
with  their  calves,  and  several  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultiy 
of  various  kinds.  They  were  also  furnished  vdth  a 
number  of  European  garden  seeds,  which  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  Capt.  Cook,  to  plant  at  the  places 
which  he  might  visit,  namely,  at  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
or  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Every  preparation  for  the  third  voyage  being  com- 
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pleted,  Capt.  Cook  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Ply- 
month  and  take  the  Resolution  under  his  command. 
Capt.  Clerke  being  detained  in  London  by  unavoidable 
circumstances,  was  requested  by  Capt.  Cook  to  follow 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  meet  him  at  the.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Being  ready  for  sea,  the  Resolution 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  and 
proceeded  on  her  voyage  down  the  Channel.  Fearing 
that  he  should  not  have  sufficient  com  and  hay  for  his 
animals,  Capt.  Cook  concluded  to  touch  at  Santa  Cruz 
Teneriflfe.  At  that  island  he  procured  the  necessary 
supplies  for  his  stock,  together  with  fruit,  wine,  etc. ; 
and  after  refreshing  his  crew,  left  that  place  for  Porto 
Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verdes.  Not  having  expended  much  water  since  leav- 
ing Teneriffe,  he  only  remained  there  one  day,  when  he 
again  resumed  his  course  to  the  southward,  on  his  way 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  crossing  the  line  he 
had  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  with  much  rain,  but  to 
prevent  sickness,  he  purified  the  air  between  decks 
with  fire  and  smoke,  and  obUged  his  men  and  officers 
to  dry  their  clothes  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred, 
so  that  by  these  precautions  they  were  all  in  good 
health  when  they  came  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  18th  of  October.  At  this 
place  the  governor  paid  him  the  usual  compliments, 
and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure suppUes,  etc.  Thirteen  days  after  their  arrival 
they  experienced  a  severe  tempest  from  the  south-east, 
which  continued  for  three  days.  The  Resolution  was 
the  only  ship  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  gale  without 
dragging  her  anchors.     On  the  10th  of  November, 
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Capt.  Cook  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Discovery 
arrive  in  the  bay. 

After  lying  at  this  port  about  forty  days,  and  hav- 
ing  procured  a  supply  of  animals,  plants,  and  garden 
seeds,  they  again  made  sail,  and  steered  off  to  the 
south-east,  for  a  small  group  of  islands  called  Kergue- 
len's  Land,  where  they  came  to  anchor  on  Christmas 
day.  They  found  these  Mands  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive, and  after  procuring  a  good  supply  of  water,  they 
again  pursued  their  course  to  the  eastward.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  until,  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1777,  they  made  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and,  on  the 
26th,  came  to  anchor  in  Adventure  Bay,  where,  after 
procuring  a  supply  of  water  and  grass  for  the  animals, 
they  left  this  island  and  proceeded  to  New  Zealand. 
During  their  stay  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  they  had 
sufficient  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  ascertain  that 
they  were  a  wild,  ignorant  race  of  beings,  and  from  the 
little  curiosity  they  expressed  on  beholding  the  Euro- 
peans, our  navigators  concluded  that  they  were  very 
dull  and  stupid,  and  about  upon  a  par  with  the  natives 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  From  Van  Diemen's  Land  they 
proceeded  on  their  course,  and  met  with  no  remarkable 
occurrence  until  the  12th  of  February,  when  they  came 
to  anchor  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand. 
Here  they  remained  long  enough  to  refit  the  ships,  fill 
up  their  water,  etc.,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  voy- 
age among  the  Pacific  Islands,  many  of  which  they 
visited.  The  details  connected  with  them,  although 
extremely  interesting,  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  sketch,  as  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show 
the  vast  fields  of  unknown  lands  opened  at  this  period 
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for  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  point  out  the  new 
avenues  opened  by  this  great  navigator  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity.  Capt.  C!ook  continued  to  survey 
various  groups,  as  well  as  single,  isolated  islands,  occa- 
sionally leaving  a  portion  of  his  animals  with  those 
chiefs  whom  he  thought  the  most  trustworthy,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives,  and  of  future  navigators.  On 
the  9th  of  January,  1779,  our  explorers  discovered  a 
group  of  islands,  to  which  Capt.  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  Sandwich,  in  honor  of  his  friend  and  patron  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  They  are  ten  in  number,  lying  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  20^  to  25^  28°  North,  and  be- 
tween the  longitude  of  155°  and  161°  West.  Their 
names  at  the  present  day  are  as  follows :  Hawaii,  the 
largest  of  the  whole,  Oahu,  Moroee,  Orehoua,  Ranai, 
Morotoi,  Attoi,  Tahoora,  Thoorowa,  and  Bird  Island. 
On  the  16th,  Capt.  Cook  came  to  anchor  in  a  commo- 
dious bay,  in  the  island  of  Owyhee.  The  shores  were 
thronged  with  people;  several  hundreds  of  the  na- 
tives with  their  chiefs  visited  the  ships.  Every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  strangers  was  viewed  with  intense 
curiosity.  At  least  a  thousand  canoes  of  various  sizes 
surrounded  the  vessels,  while  the  water  was  alive  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  swimming  around  like 
shoals  of  fish.  The  reception  our  navigators  met  with 
from  the  natives  on  their  anchoring,  was  flattering  in 
the  highest  degree.  They  came  off  from  the  shore  in 
astonishing  numbers,  and  expressed  their  joy  by  sing- 
ing and  shouting,  and  by  exhibiting  a  variety  of  wild 
and  extravagant  gestures.  Capt.  Cook  represents  the 
people  of  these  islands  to  be  a  good-looking,  docile 
race,  friendly,  and  well-disposed,  and  not  possessing 
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the  savage,  hostile  appearance  of  some  of  the  islanders 
he  had  visited  on  his  former  voyages.  Thqr  were 
usually  tractable  and  quick  to  learn.  Though  gener- 
ally honest,  there  were  among  them  petty  thieves,  who 
occasioned  unpleasant  disputes  and  quarrels  between 
the  EngUsh  and  the  natives. 

One  of  these  differences  eventually  led  to  the  death 
of  the  great  and  good  Capt.  Cook.  It  had  been  his 
custom  whenever  the  natives  pilfered  any  article  belong- 
ing to  the  ships  or  their  crews,  to  seize  upon  their 
canoes  or  take  some  of  their  chiefs  into  custody  as 
hostages  until  the  stolen  article  should  be  returned. 
The  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  these  difficulties 
was  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  having  stolen  one 
of  Capt.  Cook's  boats,  which  they  refused  to  return. 
Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  take  prisoner  their  head 
chief,  and  to  retain  him  on  board  as  a  hostage  until 
the  boat  should  be  returned.  In  doing  this  a  tumidt 
arose  among  the  natives,  who  opposed  the  English  with 
great  violence.  To  prevent  bloodshed,  and  spare  the 
lives  of  these  ignorant  people,  Capt.  Cook  would  not 
allow  the  marines  to  fire  upon  them,  so  that  in  the  fray 
several  of  the  most  savage  of  the  natives  rushed  upon 
him,  and,  with  their  knives  and  clubs,  murdered  him 
in  the  water  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  return  to  his 
boat.  This  unfortunate  catastrophe  caused  great  lam- 
entation, not  only  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  both 
ships,  but  to  many  of  the  natives.  Such  a  man  as 
Capt.  James  Cook  was  a  loss  to  the  world.  I  have 
been  told  by  intelligent  men,  who  have  recently  visited 
the  island,  that  the  inhabitants  mourn  over  and  regret 
this  fatal  occurrence  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
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After  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook  the  command  of  the 
expedition  devolved  upon  Capt.  Clerke.  The  ships 
left  this  place  and  visited  several  other  islands  of 
the  group ;  at  one  of  them  they  filled  up  their  water, 
and  procured  other  necessaries,  and  finally  left  these 
islands  on  the  15th  of  March.  They  proceeded  on 
their  course  to  the  northward,  towards  Behring's 
Straits,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  made  the  snov«^  moun- 
tains of  Kamtschatka.  They  then  entered  Awatska 
Bay,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Russian  port  of  Petro- 
paulowska.  The  garrison  received  them  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  rendered  them  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power.  In  fine,  our  navigators  say 
that,  at  this  place,  situated  in  latitude  69°  north,  where 
the  chmate  is  extremely  cold  and  severe,  they  met  with 
the  most  deUcate  attention  and  refinement,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  nation  on  the  globe. 

At  this  place  Capt.  Clerke  died  of  consumption, 
the  seeds  of  which  disease  he  had  brought  with  him 
firom  England.  He  was  interred  on  the  site  of  a 
Christian  church  soon  to  be  erected.  His  death  was 
very  much  regretted  by  the  oflScers  and  crews  of  the 
expedition,  as  well  as  by  the  oflScers  of  the  garrison, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances. 

After  leaving  this  place,  our  navigators  steered  near 
the  mouth  of  Behring's  Straits ;  but,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  the  coast  and  sea  in  that  vicinity  were  so 
blocked  up  with  ice,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of 
finding  a  passage  through  these  straits  to  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to 
the  westward,  towards  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  after 
touching  at  the  Bashee  Islands,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Canton  River,  China,  at  which  place  they  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  December.  Here  they  refreshed  their 
crews,  received  every  thing  necessary  for  their  home- 
ward passage,  and  left  Macao  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1780.  They  touched  at  the  island  of  Pulo  Condore, 
where  they  procured  eight  buflFaloes  and  other  refresh- 
ments. They  left  this  island  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  and  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Banca  and 
Sunda.  On  the  12th  of  April  they  came  to  anchor  in 
False  Bay,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Here  they  obtained 
water  and  provisions,  and  again  sailed  on  the  9th  of 
May.  During  the  remainder  of  their  homeward  pas- 
sage they  met  with  nothing  worth  noticing,  until  they 
made  the  Orkney  Islands,  off  the  north  coast  of 
Scotland.  They  arrived  at  the  Nore  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1780,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  two 
months  and  twenty-two  days. 

These  voyages  of  discovery  made  by  the  English,  in- 
duced the  Dutch  to  extend  their  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  distant  islands  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Not 
willing  to  be  left  behind,  the  French  government,  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  selected  one  of  its  most  scien- 
tific and  skilful  navigators,  the  Count  of  La  P6rouse,  to 
take  charge  of  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Two  frigates,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe, 
were  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  voyage.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  scientific  corps  of  geographers,  astron- 
omers and  able  naturalists.  Their  object  was  to  dis- 
cover islands  in  the  great  Pacific,  and  also  to  survey 
and  improve  those  that  had  already  been  visited  by  other 
navigators.  Being  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  this  praiseworthy  undertaking,  they  sailed  from 
Brest  on  the  1st  of  August,  1785. 
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They  first  touched  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  to 
procure  refreshments,  and  then  proceeded  to  St.  Catha- 
rine's, on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  which  island  they  re- 
freshed their  crews,  filled  up  their  water,  and  replen- 
ished their  stock  of  live  animals,  poultry,  &c.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  1786,  they  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Le  Maire,  sixty-nine  days  from  St.  Catharine's.  On 
the  9th  of  February  they  had  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and 
got  fairly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  their  first  stopping- 
place  was  Conception  Bay,  in  Chili.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Easter  Island,  and  then  to  the  Sandwich  group, 
where  they  remained  but  a  few  days,  merely  to  visit 
those  islands  which  the  celebrated  Capt.  Cook  had  not 
fully  surveyed.  La  P6rouse  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  deeply  regretted  his  untimely 
end.  Our  navigators  sailed  from  these  islands  for  the 
coast  of  California.  They  anchored  at  the  port  of 
Monterey,  where  they  obtained  refreshments,  and  on 
the  24th  of  September  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to- 
wards China.  On  this  passage  towards  the  China  Sea 
La  P^rouse  discovered  several  uninhabited  islands,  and 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1787,  came  to  anchor  at  Macao 
(Canton  River).  From  Macao  he  sailed  to  Manilla,  at 
which  place  he  refreshed  his  crew  and  replenished  his 
sea  stores.  Having  left  this  port,  he  passed  between 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  Corea,  and  proceeded  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  Peter's,  Kamtschatka.  After  visiting  and  sur- 
veying this  coast  he  again  sailed  into  the  Polynesian 
Sea,  where  he  passed  Navigator  and  Friendly  Islands ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay,  AustraUa,  arfd  re- 
mained in  this  port  long  enough  to  refit. 

The  two  ships  then  continued  their  explorations. 
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but  were  never  afterwards  heard  fix)m ;  a  vestige  only 
of  their  wrecks  was  found.  After  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  lost  navigators,  a  report  was  circulated  among 
the  natives  in  the  neighboring  sea,  that  they  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  group  of  islands  called  the  Vannikoro. 
Forty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dreadful  calamity, 
when  the  French  government  fitted  out  the  corvette 
Astrolabe,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  d'Urville,  to 
proceed  to  the  islands  where  it  was  reported  the  ships 
were  lost,  in  order  to  establish  all  the  facts  in  his  power, 
and  to  collect  as  many  reUcs  from  the  wrecks  as  he 
could  obtain.  He  was  also  ordered  to  examine  all  the 
natives  Uving  on  these  and  the  adjacent  islands,  on  the 
subject  of  the  loss  of  the  navigators  who  composed  this 
expedition.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Vannikoro  group, 
Capt.  d'Urville,  guided  by  the  natives  there,  saw  lying 
on  the  coral  reefs,  in  the  transparent  water,  the  \\Tecks 
of  the  two  ships,  together  with  their  cannon,  anchors, 
balls,  and  other  imperishable  articles,  which  clearly 
proved  the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  unfortimate  expe- 
dition. We  conclude,  accordingly,  that  the  two  ships 
were  lost  in  a  terrible  gale  of  wind,  and  that  every 
soul  on  board  perished. 

Capt.  d'Urville,  in  memory  of  these  brave,  but  im- 
fortunate  navigators,  erected  a  modest  monument — 
the  best  his  Umited  means  would  permit — on  which 
the  following  inscription  was  placed : 

A  la  M^moire 

De  La  PiRousE 

Et  de  ses  compagDons, 

L'Astrolabe 

(14  Mars,  1828). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Military  heroes  contrasted  with  Christian  preachers  and  missionaries — ^Dis- 
covery of  Gold  in  Australia — ^New  Zealand — Java — ^England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  send  missionaries  to  the  Eastern  seas  and  Polynesian  islands — 
First  missionaries  sent  to  the  Sandwich  islands  in  1820 — Commerce 
interrupted  by  war  with  France — War  with  England  in  1812 — ^British 
Foreign  Bible  Society — ^American  Bible  Society — ^Increase  of  benevolent 
Institutions  in  the  United  States — Sunday  Schools — ^Remarks  on  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte — Fur  trade,  connected  with  savage  life — General 
remarks  on  the  whaling  business,  and  on  the  advantage  of  exploring 
expeditions. 

The  military  and  worldly  portion  of  mankird  have 
ever  boasted  of  their  great  warriors  and  heroic  gener- 
als. Some  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  years  subsequent  to  that 
period,  flourished  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Titus,  all  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  destroyers  of  human  peace. 

Let  me  ask  what  these  great  warriors  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ?  certainly  nothing : 
on  the  contrary,  they  carried  fire  and  sword  over  vast 
regions,  they  destroyed  fruitful  fields,  sacked  and  ruin- 
ed cities,  violated  women,  and  committed  crimes  and 
outrageous  acts  too  indecent  to  be  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history.  They  made  slaves  of  their  prisoners, 
degraded  and  debased  mankind  to  the  level  of  savage 
beasts.  Had  not  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  sent  his 
Son  to  enlighten  and  regenerate  the  world,  and  stay 
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these  terrible  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  earth 
would  have  become  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

The  modem  nations  of  the  earth  still  continue  to 
exalt  their  miUtary  leaders  and  heroic  generals.  Swe- 
den boasts  of  her  Charles  XIL,  Prussia  of  her  Frederick 
falsely  called  The  Great,  Russia  of  her  Suwarrow,  Ku- 
tusoff,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  warriors. 
France  for  ages  has  been  a  miUtary  nation,  and  prided 
herself  on  war  and  martial  glory.  For  centuries  her 
people  have  almost  worshipped  miUtary  heroes,  and 
continue  even  down  to  the  present  day,  to  revere  their 
memories.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  many 
of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  the  battle- 
field :  I  will  therefore  only  quote  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  as  they  appear  on  the  pages  of 
history,  conamencing  with  Bayard,  King  Heniy  IV., 
Turenne,  and  others  down  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
greatest  of  all  who  preceded  him.  I  believe  Napoleon 
the  First  is  conceded  by  enhghtened  warriors  to  have 
been  the  greatest  mihtaiy  genius  of  modem  times.  His 
marshals  also  partook  largely  of  his  spirit,  and  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  among  the  heroes  of  France. 
The  mighty  warriors  here  enumerated  were  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  an  infatuated  people  of  entailing  unhap- 
piness  and  misery  upon  their  coimtiy  for  many  genera- 
tions. In  their  devastating  wars,  rivers  of  human 
blood  were  shed,  and  by  inordinate  taxation,  the  peo- 
ple were  kept  for  ages  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  all  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  crowned  heads  and  miKtaiy 
leaders.  Then  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
Christianity,  shall  the  spirit  of  war  and  the  love  of 
miUtary  glory  continue  to  degrade  mankind,  and  thus 
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perpetuate  sin  and  misery  upon  a  beautiful  world,  de- 
signed by  its  Maker  for  the  habitation  of  virtuous  and 
intelligent  beings  ? 

England,  also,  has  had  her  share  of  military  heroes 
and  great  naval  commanders.  She  boasts  of  her  Marl- 
borough, and  in  our  own  times  of  Wellington  and  the 
valiant  Nelson,  and  other  warriors  of  less  renown. 
She  too  has  carried  war  and  conquest  into  the  heart  of 
other  countries,  and  is  deeply  steeped  in  the  blood  of 
foreign  nations,  and  by  these  unchristianlike  acts,  has 
added  many  dark  pages  to  her  poUtical  history.  After 
stating  that  England  has  committed  barbarous  outrages 
upon  other  countries,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  award  to 
her  the  praise  of  doing  more  to  enlighten  and  christianize 
mankind,  than  any  other  nation  in  Christendom.  By 
her  indomitable  perseverance  and  enterprising  spirit, 
she  has  discovered  and  colonized  many  distant  regions. 
She  has  sent  faithful  missionaries  to  promulgate  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  to  all  her  colonies,  and  to  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  people  of 
England  good  and  evil  are  strangely  blended,  and  in 
reading  their  history,  one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  composed  of  the  best  and  the  worst  of  earth's 
inhabitants. 

The  history  of  nations  is  filled  with  war,  oppression 
and  outrage ;  the  bloody  conqueror  who  has  devastated 
entire  provinces,  and  made  innumerable  widows  and 
orphans,  is,  by  this  wicked  world,  cherished  and 
caressed  more  than  the  Christian  martyr  who  sheds 
his  blood  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  If,  then, 
the  worldly  portion  of  mankind  can  boast  of  great  con« 
querors,  who  are,  in  feet,  but  human  butchers,  with 
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how  much  more  honest  pride  ought  the  upholders  of 
the  Cross  to  exult  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  which  at  no  distant  date  will  banish  war 
and  bloodshed  from  the  earth.  Let  us  compare  and 
contrast  the  humble  and  God-loving  Christians,  with 
the  warriors  who  have,  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  so 
long  impeded  the  progress  of  the  pure,  benign  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  I  will  enumerate  a  number  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  Christianity,  commencing  with 
St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his 
immediate  coadjutors.  They  were  the  first  preachers 
and  missionaries  of  the  Cross  :  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lord,  who  went  forth  to  fight  his  battles  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  not  for  the  spoils  of  cities,  nor  for 
earthly  glory,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men ; 
not  to  obtain  a  perishing,  but  an  enduring  crown, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  Peter,  through  the  spirit  of 
his  Master,  was  the  humble  instrument  of  converting 
three  thousand  souls  in  one  day.  Paul,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  reasoning  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  made  Felix 
tremble.  This  brave  Uttle  band  of  heroes  first  sowed 
the  seeds  of  Christianity  on  both  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  the  numerous  islands  sprinkled  on 
its  bosom.  They  carried  the  Gospel  over  extensive  ter- 
ritories, and  finally  reached  Rome,  where  they  labored 
for  several  years,  submitting  to  every  kind  of  perse- 
cution and  privation,  counting  every  thing  but  dross,  in 
comparison  with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  within  a  few  years 
visited  Rome,  and  viewed  with  intense  interest  the 
Pantheon,  where  Paul  probably  preached,  as  well  as 
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the  horrible  state  prison,  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  it  is  said 
Paul  and  Peter  were  confined  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel. They  were  thrown  into  this  dismal  dungeon  by 
order  of  Nero :  the  pillar  to  which  Peter  was  chained 
is  shown,  together  \vith  a  small  fountain  of  water,  from 
which  it  is  said  he  baptized  the  jailer.  These  two 
great  missionaries  never  ceased  to  wage  war  against 
sin  and  wickedness.  After  his  conversion,  the  latter 
preached  the  Gospel,  not  only  to  the  governors  and 
leaders  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  to  h^r  outcast  and 
down-trodden  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  cities  in  her 
vicinity.  These  two  valiant  heroes  of  the  Cross  con- 
quered men  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  by  their  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  Saviour,  which  will  continue  until  the  whole  world 
shall  be  converted  to  Christianity. 

Later  in  the  world's  history,  Germany  can  boast  of 
Luther,  Erasmus  and  Melancthon ;  Switzerland,  of 
Calvin  and  Zwingle ;  France  of  Pension,  Bossuet,  and 
others  of  less  eminence,  who  preached  and  promulgated 
the  peaceful  and  benign  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
Scotland  produced  John  Knox,  and  various  other  god- 
like men  of  a  kindred  spirit,  down  to  the  late  distin- 
guished Chalmers,  and  the  still  living  champion  of  the 
Cross,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff.  England  has  produced  a 
host  of  Christian  preachers,  writers  and  missionaries, 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  abridgment.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  name  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  among  them,  during  the  last  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  years ; — such  are  Watts,  Butler,  Paley, 
Wilberforce,  and  Heber.  All  the  men,  from  vari- 
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ous  parts  of  Europe,  whose  names  I  have  enumerated, 
taught  the  simple  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  their 
everlasting  fame,  not  one  of  them  ever  stained  his 
hands  in  human  blood,  or  caused  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  to  weep  for  a  husband,  or  a  father's  blood  shed 
on  the  battle-field  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  hearties 
tyrant.  These  great  and  good  men  spent  their  lives 
in  reforming  their  fellow-beings,  and  converting  them 
to  Christianity.  Their  mission  was  to  carry  out  the 
Saviour's  views,  and  to  preach  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men.  Jhus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  present  time,  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  witnesses  in  raising  up 
eminent  and  distinguished  men,  from  every  part  of 
Christendom,  to  preach  and  promulgate  Christianity, 
not  only  to  civilized  nations,  but  also  to  the  benighted 
heathen  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

As  early  as  1788,  the  English  commenced  coloniz- 
ing portions  of  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where,  from  that  date  down  to  the  present  period,  vast 
numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  have  been  sent 
from  Great  Britain.  Numerous  missionaries  have  also 
been  stationed  at  the  former  island,  to  teach  and  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  only  to  their  own  people  and  the  na- 
tives on  the  seaboard,  but  also  to  the  interior  tribes, 
who  were  wild  and  savage  when  this  vast  region  was 
discovered.  These  favored  islands,  now  a  portion  of 
the  British  crown,  have  become  vastly  important  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  Towns 
and  cities  have  arisen,  as  it  were,  by  magic ;  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  religious  books  have  been  freely  circu- 
lated, churches  have  been  established,  and  furnished 
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with  able  preachers.  Schools  are  annually  augment- 
ing, and  large  cultivated  farms  and  beautiful  villas, 
adom  various  portions  of  these  fertile  islands.  Since 
the  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  viz.,  in  1849, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  find  em- 
ployment in  various  ways,  have  been  gathered  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Gold  amoimting  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  is  yearly  shipped  from  there  to  the 
mother  country ;  commerce  has  increased  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  while  civilization  and  Christianity  have 
closely  followed  in  its  wake. 

In  connection  with  these  two  islands,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  condition  of  New  Zealand 
when  first  visited  by  Capt.  Cook.  It  was  found  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  wild,  savage 
race  of  men,  who  were  but  one  grade  above  the  brute 
creation,  and  many  of  them  cannibals.  This  large  and 
fertile  island  is  situated  about  1,000  miles  east  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  It  was  colonized  by  England  in  the 
year  1815,  and  has  been  gradually  improving  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present  day.  The  whole  population  of 
the  island  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  of  whom 
probably  some  15  or  20,000  are  Europeans.  Here  the 
English  have  planted  churches  and  schools,  as  well  as 
missionary  stations.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
English  and  American  whalemen  frequently  touch  here 
for  supplies  of  Uve  stock,  frxiit  and  vegetables. 

Besides  the  islands  already  enumerated,  England 
and  America  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  numerous 
groups  in  the  north  and  south  Polynesian  Seas,  where, 
until  recently,  the  sound  of  the   Grospel  was  never 
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heard.     Holland  has  colonized  a  large  portion  of  Java, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  other  settlements  in  the 
east.     Java  being  large  and  fertile,  soon  became  the 
centre  of  commerce  in  these  seas,  and  is  now  the  most 
important  colony  belonging  to  Holland.   A  vast  amount 
of  coffee,  sugar  and  spices,  is  annually  exported  from 
this  rich  island.     It  has  constant  communication  with 
the  mother  country,  and  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Dutch  colonies  in  this  productive  region,  have 
opened  numerous  avenues  for  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Christian  churches  and  missionary  stations 
have  been  estabUshed ;  the  Bible  and  other  reUgious 
books  are  freely  disseminated  among  all  classes  of  the 
Dutch  and  their  descendants.     Schools  and  institutions 
for  public  instruction  are  augmenting  from  year  to  year, 
and  numerous  missionaries  are  sent  to  these  colonies  to 
christianize  the  natives.     It  has  ever  been  found  that 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  the  fervent  lovers  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  the  first  to  send  missionaries  from 
Europe  and  North  America,  to  newly  planted  colonies 
in  every  portion  of  the  earth.     Although  the  United 
States  have,  strictly  speaking,  planted  no  foreign  col- 
onies, their  people  have  spread  themselves  far  and  wide 
over  the  distant  regions  of  North  America,  and  are  con- 
stantly settUng  vast  territories  in  the  far  West.     Hun- 
dreds of  devoted  missionaries  are  going  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  establish  schools 
and  churches  among  the  white  and  red  men  in  the  new 
States  and  Territories. 

By  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  United  States,  the  natives  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
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instruction  of  American  missionaries,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  government  upon  Christian  principles.  It  is 
with  pleasure  we  learn  from  the  best  authorities,  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  these 
faithful  servants  of  Christ  have  persevered,  until  com- 
plete success  has  crowned  their  praiseworthy  efforts. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  throughout  the  group  in 
1820,  the  period  at  which  Christianity  was  introduced 
among  them,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls. 

These  islands,  it  is  true,  had  been  previously  visited 
by  Capt.  Cook,  and  other  navigators,  but  were,  never- 
theless, found  by  our  missionaries  in  a  heathenish  state 
of  social  and  moral  degradation.  At  the  present  day, 
thanks  be  to  Him  who  governs  the  world  in  wisdom, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  faithful  missionaries  of 
the  Cross,  these  islanders  have  destroyed  their  idols, 
abolished  superstition,  embraced  Christianity,  and  haye 
become  a  civilized,  interesting  people.  These  islands 
are  chiefly  composed  of  lava,  thrown  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  by  volcanic  fires,  bordered  by  masses 
of  coral,  and  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
many  have  mistaken  for  coral.  Their  surface  is  diver- 
sified with  fertile  vaQeys,  rocky  and  barren  hills,  fright- 
fiU  chasms,  and  mountainous  peaks,  some  of  which  rise 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  an  inter- 
esting description  of  these  islands,  and  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  astonishing  volcano  on  the  island  of 
Owyhee,  or  Hawai,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  work  on 
the  subject  written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  of  the 
United  States  navy. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  modem  civiliza- 
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tion,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  snccessfiil  labors  of 
missionaries  to  compare  with  the  regeneration  and  re- 
form of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands ;  who  were, 
not  many  years  ago,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  bar- 
barous, uncivilized  race  of  beings.  At  the  present 
day  they  have  churches  and  schools,  a  flourishing  trade 
with  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  from  their  easy 
access  to  California,  constant  communication  is  kept  up 
with  that  country.  Ships  and  vessels,  on  their  way 
from  Chili  and  Peru,  to  China  and  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, often  touch  here,  and  obtain  refreshments  in  live 
stock,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Numerous  whalemen  an- 
nually resort  here  to  refresh  their  crews  and  refit ;  in 
fine,  these  islands  have  already  become  important  in 
many  respects  to  the  civilized  world.  Prom  this  group, 
owing  to  their  central  position,  are  visited  numerous 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  by  their  ad- 
vanced progress  in  Christianity  they  are  ahready  making 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  other  islands  in  that  region 
not  as  much  favored  as  themselves.  From  their  advan- 
tageous situation,  lying  in  the  direct  com^e  between 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies,  they  are  doubtless 
destined,  before  many  years,  to  become  vastly  important 
to  the  commercial  world ;  and,  in  the  natural  train  of 
events,  from  this  central  point  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion will  be  extended  to  the  numerous  groups  of  the 
North  and  South  Polynesian  Isles.  The  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the  beauty  of 
these  islands,  or  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  their 
productions.  I  will  only  add  that  their  history,  from 
the  date  of  their  discovery,  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, will  be  found  a  very  interesting  subject. 
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HaviDg  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  I  will  continue  my 
observations  on  its  growth  down  to  the  present  day. 
Its  progress  has  been  occasionally  checked  by  foreign 
interruptions;  in  1798  and  1799,  by  a  Kttle  maritime 
war  with  France,  which  continued  for  a  space  of  two 
years,  without  serious  injury  to  either  party,  and  finally 
resulted  in  a  satisfactory  peace  Again,  in  1812,  the 
United  States  were  compelled  to  wage  war  against 
England,  as  it  were  in  self-defence.  The  ships  of  that 
nation  had  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  America,  and 
insulted  its  national  flag,  until  forbearance  became  no 
longer  a  virtue,  and  for  a  period  of  three  years  a  bloody 
conflict  was  carried  on,  which  was  very  destructive  to 
the  commerce  of  both  the  belligerent  parties.  Since 
that  wicked  and  devastating  war,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
have  been  prospered  and  blessed  beyond  any  other  re- 
corded on  the  pages  of  history.  Its  navy  has  become 
powerful,  while  its  mercantile  marine  has,  from  small, 
insignificant  vessels,  increased  in  their  size  and  numbers 
so  as  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  other  nation  in 
Christendom.  The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  our 
packet  and  clipper  ships  in  the  merchant  service  are 
proverbial,  and  I  may  add,  without  boasting,  that  the 
United  States  at  the  present  day  furnish  models  of 
men-of-war,  merchant  ships  and  steamboats  for  almost 
all  other  nations.  The  ships  and  vessels  of  this  country 
have  so  increased  in  magnitude  and  numbers,  as  to 
whiten  every  sea  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  are  daily 
extending  trade  and  commerce  to  the  distant  regions 
of  the  earth.     It  will  be  remembered  by  my  readers, 
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that  only  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
Since  that  period  the  United  States  have  become  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  and  have  sustained  them- 
selves as  equals  with  the  greatest  powers  of  the  civilized 
world.  At  the  present  day  the  tonnage  of  her  com- 
mercial marine  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  the  favorable  results 
accruing  to  mankind  by  the  dissemination  of  Bibles  and 
religious  books.  In  the  year  1804  was  established  in 
London  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  whose 
means  Bibles  were  printed  in  various  languages,  and  dis- 
tributed to  a  great  portion  of  the  civihzed  and  uncivilized 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  England  has  indeed  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  bread  of  life  broadcast  in  almost  every 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  She  has  sent  missiona- 
ries to  distant  regions,  not  alone  to  her  own  colonies, 
but  to  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to 
the  numerous  islands  in  the  North  and  South  Polyne- 
sian Seas.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  short  sketch 
to  enumerate  all  her  missionary  stations.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  hint  on  the  subject  will  induce  the 
younger  portion  of  my  readers  to  examine  for  them- 
selves the  wonderful  progress  made  in  this  department 
by  England  and  the  United  States. 

With  the  same  benevolent  purpose  of  regenerating 
mankind,  a  Bible  Society  was  estabUshed  in  New  York 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1816.  Its  first  president  was 
EHas  Boudinot,  Esq.  He,  as  one  of  the  principal 
founders,  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  during  the 
first  year  of  its  establishment.     This  institution  has  so 
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improved,  that  it  is  now  enabled,  by  its  ample  means, 
to  print  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which,  in  various  lan- 
guages, are  distributed  to  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Soon  after  Spain  had  discovered  America,  and 
planted  colonies  in  the  southern  portions  of  it,  she  sent 
out  Jesuit  missionaries  to  christianize  the  natives. 

Portugal  also  sustained  missionaries  in  Brazil  and 
other  distant  colonies.  France  sent  faithful  preachers 
to  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  to  her  other  various 
scattered  colonies. 

Subsequently  England,  the  United  States  and  other 
Protestant  countries  pursued  the  same  course,  and  in 
the  year  1794,  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
regularly  organized. 

Its  formation  was  suggested  by  WiUiam  Carey,  af- 
terwards a  Baptist  clergyman.  He  interested  his 
friends  to  form  the  monthly  concert  for  prayer,  to  send 
missionaries  to  every  land  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  which  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  himself  led  the  way,  and  embarked  as  a 
missionary  for  India  in  1793.  His  example  was  soon 
followed  by  others  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  soon  afterwards  united 
in  this  noble  enterprise.  In  1796,  the  New  York  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  instituted,  which  led  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  similar  ones  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump.  In  this  case  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  young  missionary  Carey,  was  the 
germ  that  has  opened  to  the  world  such  vast  fields  of 
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missionary  enterprise  for  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

As  the  United  States  increase  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers, so  also  do  these  benevolent  institutions  increase  in 
means  and  power  to  send  forth  laborers  from  year  to 
year  to  the  neglected  portions  of  the  human  race. 

In  connection  with  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, I  wiQ  refer  my  readers  to  the  powerful  auxihary 
of  Sunday-schools.  The  founder  of  the  modem  Sun- 
day-school system  was  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  editor  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal  in  England.  He  made  his  first 
experiment  in  1781,  and  in  five  years  from  that  date, 
it  was  estimated  that  250,000  children  were  receiving 
instruction  in  Sunday-schools.  In  1803  the  first  Sun- 
day-school Union  was  formed  in  London;  in  1826, 
the  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  England  was  about 
8,000,  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  pupils.  The 
Scotch  soon  followed  her  example,  and  established 
Sunday-schools  in  every  part  of  Scotland. 

The  first  one  formed  in  the  United  States  was  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1816.  Although  it  numbered 
but  a  few  scholars  at  its  commencement,  this  blessed 
and  soul-preserving  institution  has  spread  itself  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  I  may  add,  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  city  or  a  town,  and  scarcely  a 
village  or  a  hamlet  in  our  wide-spread  country,  that  has 
not  one  or  more  Sunday-schools,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, number  some  millions  of  pupils.  These  schools 
are  the  nurseries  of  the  Church,  and  yearly  send  forth 
valuable  advocates  for  the  Christian  cause.  Experience 
has  proved  that  in  the  history  of  the  world,  no  govern- 
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ment  or  people  can  prosper  and  maintain  religious  and 
civil  liberty  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  hved  more  than  thr^ee 
quarters  of  a  century,  and,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  traversed  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  has  seen  paganism,  superstition  and  idol- 
atry, crumble  to  pieces  before  the  hght  of  Christianity. 
He  has  lived  to  see  one  of  the  greatest  Generals  of  any 
age  come  forth  like  a  briUiant  meteor  to  astonish  the 
world,  and  then  dissolve  in  common  air  "  Uke  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  dream,"  because  he  did  not  found  his 
faith  and  trust  on  the  hving  God,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  the  Universe,  but  on  the  contrary,  relied  upon 
himself  and  what  he  called  his  destiny,  and  never  bowed 
in  humble  submission  to  the  mighty  hand  of  his  Maker. 
"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by  extending  these  reflec- 
tions to  an  undue  length,  but  will  proceed  to  make 
some  practical  remarks  on  the  natural  and  beneficial 
results  that  flow  from  the  spirit  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

"  In  the  high  latitudes  of  the  earth  where  the  cold  is 
intense,  various  wild  animals  exist,  clothed  by  Provi- 
dence in  thick  and  rich  furs.  There,  are  also  found 
savage  men  who  employ  themselves  in  killing  these  ani- 
mals and  coUectirig  their  skins  and  furs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traflBc  with  the  civilized  portions  of  Europe  and 
America.  These  valuable  skins  and  furs  are  wiUingly 
received  and  exchanged  for  manufactured  articles  which 
uncivilized  men  are  incapable  of  producing.  They  are 
therefore  deUghtcd  to  be  furnished  with  blankets,  warm 
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clothing,  hatchets,  fish-hooks  and  many  other  neces- 
saries to  protect  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  to  be  enabled  to  subdue  the  wild  animals 
of  these  dreary  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
populated  cities  of  the  civilized  portions  of  the  earth 
find  employment  in  manufacturing  every  kind  of  com- 
modity used  by  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  make  provision  for  the  savage  men  of  every 
chme. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  indisputably 
outstripped  all  other  nations  in  their  persevering  efibrts 
to  extend  commerce  without  Umit  or  boundary.  The 
numerous  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  this  great 
Republic,  now  spread  over  distant  regions,  are  familiar 
with  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  world,  and  are  ever 
found  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 
Numerous  whalemen  from  the  United  States  visit  the 
seas  and  shores  of  China  and  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  while  eveiy  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
traversed  by  these  bold,  expert,  energetic  navigators. 

All  enlightened  nations  were  convinced  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  Capt.  Cook's  voyages ;  and  although 
the  exertions  of  La  Perouse  ended  in  a  melancholy, 
catastrophe,  still  France  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
civilized  nations  for  fitting  out  such  a  laudable  expe- 
dition. All  these  facts  being  known  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
fit  out  a  squadron  to  explore  and  survey  the  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  although  aware  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  would  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
the  able  and  worthy  navigators  who  had  preceded  it. 
The  United  States  not  only  desired  that  this  expedition 
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should  protect  and  facilitate  their  trade  and  commerce, 
but  hoped  that  it  would  open  new  avenues  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  in  every 
way  aid  missionary  progress. 

In  my  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  out- 
line and  historical  narrative  of  that  praiseworthy  expe- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Exploring  expedition  fitted  out  under  the  administration  of  his  Excellency 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Capt.  Charlea  Wilkes,  commander — ^Tbe  ships  sail 
from  Norfolk,  August  18th,  1888— Touch  at  Madeirar— Cape  de  Verdes 
— ^Touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro— Leave  Rio — Arrive  at  Orange  Harbor — 
Near  Cape  Horn — Orange  Harbor  and  its  vicinity — ^Principal  rendezvous 
of  the  fleet — Capt.  Wilkes,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  explores  Palmer^s 
Land — Severe  snow  storms — ^Numerous  icebergs — Return  to  Orange 
Harbor — Capt.  Hudson,  with  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish,  sails  firom 
Orange  Harbor — ^Thcy  proceed  as  far  south  as  the  ice  will  permit — 
Capt.  Hudson  sends  back  the  Flying-Fish  to  Orange  Harbor,  and  steers 
for  Valparaiso — Remarks  on  the  winds,  weather  and  temperature  of 
Orange  Harbor — Capt.  Wilkes  in  the  Vincennes,  with  the  Porpoise  in 
company,  sails  for  Valparaiso— The  fleet  meet  at  that  place — Arrive  at 
Callao  (Lima) — Explorations  of  the  scientific  corps  among  the  mountains 
of  the  interior — Leave  Callao. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  his  Excellency 
Martin  Van  Buren,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  decided  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  explore  and 
survey  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  continent,  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  fix>zen  seas,  of  a 
high  southern  latitude,  but  which  important  fact,  up 
to  that  date,  had  never  been  determined. 

To  carry  out  this  design,  two  sloops-of-war,  a  gun- 
brig,  two  pilot-boat-schooners  as  tenders  to  the  fleet, 
and  a  store-ship,  were  selected.  Their  names  and  ca- 
pacities were  as  follows  :  The  Vincennes,  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  ship  of  the  squadron,  measuring  780 
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tons ;  the  Peacock,  650  ;  the  gun-brig,  Porpoise,  230 ; 
the  tenders,  Sea-Gull,  and  Flying-Pish,  about  100  tons 
each,  and  the  Relief,  a  new  vessel,  built  for  a  store 
ship,  and,  consequently,  a  dull  sailer. 

The  flag-ship,  Vincennes,  was  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes,  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Lieut.  William  L.  Hudson  commanded  the 
Peacock,  and  Lieut.  Cadwalder  Ringgold  the  Porpoise. 
The  commanders  of  the  pilot-bgats  Vere  lieutenants 
appointed  temporarily  by  Lieut.  Wilkes.  This  fleet 
was  ably  officered,  suitably  manned,  and  furnished  with 
a  marine  corps.  Although  these  vessels  were  armed, 
it  was  not  for  war  or  conquest :  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  all  enlightened  nations  would 
fully  appreciate  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  that  it  would  receive  the  good-will  and 
friendly  offices  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was 
also  believed  that  if  the  United  States,  during  the 
absence  of  this  squadron,  should  unhappily  become  in- 
volved in  war,  that  no  hostility  would  be  enforced 
against  these  ships,  which  had  gone  forth  to  the  distant 
regions  of-  the  earth  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  science,  and  for  the  difiusion  of  Christianity  and 
civiUzation. 

Besides  the  able  and  accomplished  officers  of  the 
navy,  the  government  furnished  the  following  scientific 
corps :  Mr.  Hale,  philologist ;  Messrs.  Pickering  and 
Peale,  naturalists;  Mr.  Couthuoy,  conchologist ;  Mr. 
Dana,  mineralogist;  Mr.  Rich,  botanist;  Messrs. 
Drayton  and  Agate,  draughtsmen,  and  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge,  horticulturist. 

In  consequence  of  political  party  strife  existing  at 
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that  time  in  Congress,  (which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss,)  the  expedition  was  detained  to  a  later  period 
than  its  friends  had  anticipated.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  further  delays  and  difficulties,  Capt.  Wilkes 
and  his  coadjutors  were  obliged  to  proceed  on  their 
cruise,  without  being  fully  suppUed  with  a  suitable 
outfit  of  provisions  and  other  indispensable  stores  for 
so  protracted  a  voyage.  The  government  had  pre- 
viously fumishefl  them,  however,  with  all  necessary 
nautical  instruments,  which  were  procured  from  the 
best  makers  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  They 
were  provided  with  twenty -nine  chronometers,  together 
with  barometers,  thermometers  and  every  other  scien- 
tific instrument  required,  besides  books,  charts  and 
useful  journals  of  experienced  navigators. 

In  this  abridgment  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  detained  the  fleet,  and  will  only  add,  that 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1838,  Capt.  Wilkes  received 
from  the  government  his  sailing  instructions  and  final 
orders  to  put  to  sea.  The  next  day,  Saturday  the  18th, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  squadron  sailed  from  their  anchor- 
age  in  Hampton  Roads,  Norfolk,  with  an  ebb  tide  and 
a  Ught  air  from  the  south-west,  but  did  not  pass  Cape 
Henry  Ught  until  the  19th,  at  9  a.  m.,  when  they  dis- 
charged their  pilot  and  took  their  departure.  Two 
hours  afterwards,  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  being  Sunday,  aU 
hands  were  called  to  attend  divine  service ;  and  thus, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cruise,  to  implore  the  bless- 
ing of  Him  who  ever  watches  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  pray  that  He  would  direct  and  guide  them 
over  the  mighty  deep  and  prosper  them  in  the  great 
work  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.     The  day 
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was  beautiful,  the  wind  light,  the  sea  smooth,  the  squad- 
ron all  steering  to  the  eastward,  and  the  land  fast  re- 
ceding from  view. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  the  squadron,  that,  in  case 
of  separation,  they  should  rendezvous  at  Madeira.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  store-ship  Relief  was  a 
dull  sailer,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  fleet.  The 
commander  in-chief,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  by  her 
slow  sailing,  ordered  her  commander  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Porto  Praya  Santa  Jago  (Cape  de  Verdes). 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  was  very  much  gratified  to  witness 
the  good  feeling  and  hvely  interest  manifested  by  the 
officers  and  seamen  to  promote  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, so  ardently  desired  by  the  United  States  and 
all  other  civilized  nations.  When  the  weather  would 
permit,  our  navigators  occupied  themselves  in  making 
observations  on  the  temperature  and  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice  until 
the  night  of  the  26th,  when  the  Peacock  and  Mying- 
Fish  separated  from  the  fleet  in  a  squalL 

On  the  16th  of  September,  they  came  to  anchor  in 
Funchal  Roads,  Madeira,  and  the  next  day  the  Pea- 
cock and  Flying-Fish  arrived  and  joined  the  squadron. 
On  the  following  day,  Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  principal 
officers,  together  with  the  scientific  corps,  made  visits 
of  ceremony  to  the  civil  and  military  governors.  They 
were  courteously  received  by  the  government  officials^ 
and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul, Henry  John  Burden,  Esq.,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  During  their  stay,  the  scientific  gentlemen 
visited  various  portions  of  this  interesting  island,  meas- 
ured the  height  of  its  mountains,  ascertained  its  im- 
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ports  and  exports,  and  derived  other  useful  infonnation 
from  the  best  authorities.  They  speak  in  high  terms 
of  its  climate,  and  give  a  glowing  account  of  its  mag- 
nificent scenery  ;  but,  as  the  limits  of  this  sketch  will 
not  permit  farther  amphfication,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Capt.  Wilkes'  able  narrative  in  relation  to 
this  island. 

Having  acquainted  themselves  with  all  they  deemed 
necessary  relating  to  Madeira,  they  left  the  island  on 
the  26th  of  September,  and  steered  to  the  southward. 
After  passing  the  Canary  Islands,  they  shaped  their 
course  for  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  occasionally  trying  the 
current,  and  passing  over,  if  possible,  all  the  imaginary 
reefs  and  islands  so  frequently  laid  down  on  the  charts 
of  early  navigators,  all  of  which  dangers  Capt.  Wilkes 
found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  to  exist.  These 
reefs  and  dangers  were  probably  dead  whales  or  wrecks 
of  ships,  seen  at  night  or  in  dark,  foggy  weather.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  navigators  of  the  present 
generation  to  sail  with  confidence  night  and  day,  where, 
for  so  many  years  doubt  and  fear  had  prevented  ships 
from  approaching  on  account  of  these  imaginary  dangers. 
For  several  nights  before  reaching  the  Cape  de  Verdes, 
Capt.  Wilkes,  hke  the  navigators  who  had  preceded 
him,  found  the  sea  brilliantly  illuminated ;  and,  to  use 
his  emphatic  expression,  "  the  whole  ocean  appeared  to 
be  on  fire."  He  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  depth  to  which  these  phosphorescent  animalculae 
extended ;  and,  after  several  trials,  found  them  below 
eighteen  fathoms.  The  temperature  of  the  vrater  at 
that  depth  was  79*",  and  at  the  surface  80"". 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October  they  an- 
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chored  in  Porto  Praya  Bay,  St.  Jago.  They  arrived  at 
this  island  just  after  the  rainy  season, — consequently, 
the  face  of  the  country,  with  the*  exception  of  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  had  a  fresh  and  verdant  appearance. 
The  American  Consul,  F.  Gardner,  Esq.,  came  on  board 
and  welcomed  Capt.  Wilkes  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
to  all  the  island  afforded. 

An  officer  was  dispatched  from  the  squadron  to 
wait  on  the  Governor  to  report  their  arrival.  Though 
quite  black,  his  excellency  was  extremely  polite  and 
courteous.  In  these  islands  a  black  man  is  treated 
with  the  same  respect  as  a  white  one :  shades  of  com- 
plexion are  not  at  all  noticed  in  their  social  intercourse. 
The  commander-in-chief  and  his  officers  were  permitted 
to  remain  on  shore  as  long  as  they  chose,  or  to  depart, 
either  by  night  or  day,  whenever  it  should  suit  their 
convenience.  At  this  island  our  navigators  pursued  the 
same  course  as  at  Madeira.  The  scientific  corps  were 
constantly  employed  in  ascertaining  the  heights  of  the 
mountains,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  productions,  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  island,  its  geological  forma- 
tions, the  character  of  the  people,  their  appearance  and 
costumes, — ^in  fine,  it  appears  that  they  were  never  idle 
in  obtaining  every  desirable  information,  both  scientifi- 
cally and  practictdly  appertaining  to  this  interesting  and 
important  island.  The  Cape  de  Verdes  are  ten  in 
number,  Ijdng  in  the  mean  latitude  of  about  15°  north 
and  23''  west  longitude.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and 
their  governors  are  appointed  by  that  kingdom'. 

Having  filled  up  their  water  and  furnished  them- 
selves with  fruits  and  fresh  provisions,  they  left  Porto 
Praya  for  Bio  de  Janeiro.    The  store-ship  Relief  not 
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having  arrived,  Capt.  Wilkes  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
wait  for  her,  and  left  orders  that  she  should  join  him  at 
Rio.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  towards  daylight, 
thirty  falling  stars  or  meteors  were  seen  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  shooting  in  all  directions. 

On  the  5th  of  November  our  navigators  crossed  the 
line  in  17°  west  longitude.  Their  passage  having  been 
prolonged  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  reported  reefe 
and  dangers,  trying  the  currents,  and  making  other 
useful  and  necessary  observations,  they  did  not  arrive 
at  Rio  until  the  23d.  At  this  place  visits  of  ceremony 
were  made  to  the  young  emperor  and  the  pubUc  au- 
thorities. Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  oflBcers,  as  well  as  the 
scientific  gentlemen,  were  well  received,  and  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  position.  They  were  of- 
fered every  faciUty  the  government  could  render,  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  grand  design  of  benefiting 
all  nations  by  advancing  the  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy and  science.  In  consequence  of  the  meagre  and 
inefficient  outfit  received  at  Norfolk,  Capt.  Wilkes  found 
it  necessary  to  strip  his  ships,  to  recalk  and  repaint 
some  of  them,  and  in  many  cases,  to  obtain  new  rig- 
ging and  sails,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  per- 
forming the  arduous  duties  which  the  world  expected 
from  the  expedition.  The  stores  and  provisions  pur- 
chased for  the  fleet  had,  by  the  long  delay,  become 
stale  and  imsuitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended,  so  that  Capt.  Wilkes  was  compelled  to 
replace  them  with  fresh  suppUes  of  bread,  flour  and 
salted  provisions,  absolutely  indispensable  to  perform  so 
long  a  voyage,  in  every  vicissitude  of  chmate,  from  the 
burning  tropics  to  the  desolate  and  icy  regions  of  the 
Arctic  circle. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  repairs  of  the  fleet,  the 
Government  allowed  Capt.  Wilkes  the  use  of  a  small 
island  near  the  city  called  Eur^dos.  All  their  chro- 
nometers and  astronomical  instruments  were  landed 
here,  and  well  sheltered  by  tents  and  houses  erected 
for  the  purpose.  All  their  stores  were  also  landed  free 
of  duties  or  inspection,  and  every  assistance  required 
was  readily  afforded  them  by  the  Government  and 
its  officials.  While  Capt.  Wilkes,  his  officers  and 
crew  were  employed  in  repairing  and  refitting  the 
ships,  the  scientific  gentlemen  were  actively  occupied  in 
collecting  specimens  of  birds,  beasts  and  fish,  together 
with  the  insects  and  plants  peculiar  to  this  climate. 
The  mineralogist,  Mr.  Dana,  procured  a  great  variety 
of  minerals,  while  Messrs.  Drayton  and  Agate  sketched 
life-like  pictures  of  animals,  fish  and  birds,  as  well  as 
portraits  and  likenesses  of  individuals  belonging  to  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  African  race,  who  are  slaves  to  the 
Brazilians.  In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes  has  given 
a  graphic  description  of  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Rio, 
and  a  very  elaborate  account  of  almost  every  subject 
pertaining  to  the  city  of  San  Salvador  and  its  environs. 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  Rio, 
which  has  been  made  familiar  and  interesting  by  so 
many  able  writers,  and  will,  therefore,  resume  the 
thread  of  the  narrative. 

The  Relief  arrived  at  Rio  on  the  27th  of  November, 
after  a  passage  of  100  days  from  the  United  States; 
three  of  which  were  passed  at  Porto  Praya.  This  is 
probably  the  longest  passage  ever  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Rio.  After  discharging  a  portion 
of  her  cargo,  a  survey  was  held  on  her  stores :  a  great 
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portion  of  them  were  found  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use  and  unsuitable  for  the  voyage ;  even  the 
hard  biscuit  and  flour  were  in  so  bad  a  condition  that 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  them  with  others  that  were 
fresh  and  wholesome.  These  changes  being  made,  the 
ReKef  left  Rio  on  the  14th  of  December,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  Orange  Harbor,  Terra  del  Fuego.  This 
was  the  place  fixed  upon  as  a  rendezvous  in  case  of 
unavoidable  separation  of  the  different  vessels  compos- 
ing the  squadron. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  commanded  an  Ammcan 
vessel  lying  in  Rio  at  the  time  the  exploring  squadron 
was  refitting  at  that  port,  and  almost  daily  saw  Captains 
Wilkes  and  Hudson,  together  with  their  officers  and  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  scientific  corps.  He,  there- 
fore, wiUingly  adds  his  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
refitting  the  ships,  replacing  the  damaged  stores,  and 
providing  various  other  necessary  articles  that  were 
not  furnished  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  the  United  States. 

These  preparations  occupied  a  period  of  forty-four 
days,  so  that  Capt.  Wilkes  did  not  leave  Rio  until  the 
6th  of  January,  1839.  On  saiUng  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  passing  the  United  States  ship  Independence,  the 
squadron  was  saluted  with  six  hearty  cheers,  which 
were  returned  with  enthusiasm.  For  several  days  after 
leaving  Rio,  the  winds  were  Ught  and  variable.  The 
ships,  however,  proceeded  on  their  passage  along  shore 
to  the  southward ;  and  on  the  26th  came  to  anchor  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Patagonia.  Our  naviga- 
tors were  somewhat  surprised  at  not  obtaining  a  pilot 
to  conduct  them  into  the  river ;  notwithstanding  this 
disappointment,  Capt.  Wilkes  decided  to  employ  the 
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pibt  boats  Sea-gull  and  FlyiBg-Fish  for  that  purpose. 
He  accordingly  took  with  him  some  of  the  scientific 
gentlemen,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  being  ebb  tide,  both  schooners 
grounded,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  on  the  bar 
until  the  flood  tide  floated  them  off*,  when  they  proceeded 
and  came  to  anchor,  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river. 

It  appears  that  the  inhabitantt  of  that  region  had 
discovered  the  squadron  the  day  previous,  and  had 
taken  it  for  a  French  fleet,  which  they  imagined  had 
come  to  invade  their  country;  consequently,  all  the 
women  and  children  were  removed  several  miles  into 
the  interior,  to  await  the  result.  Small  parties  of  cav- 
alry were  seen  riding  about  at  a  distance,  apparently 
in  great  alarm.  Our  navigators  finally  went  to  the 
pilot-house,  where  they  found  two  pilots,  an  English- 
man and  a  Frenchman.  When  they  discovered  that 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers  were  Americans,  every 
thing  was  cleared  up  satisfactorily,  and  the  alarm  sub- 
sided. Soon  afterwards  the  officers  were  furnished 
with  horses  to  proceed  to  Puebla,  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Governor  or  Conmaander-in-chief.  They 
foimd  him  a  poUte,  gentlemanly  man,  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Puebla  is  a  poor,  little  village,  com- 
posed of  mud  and  sun-burned  brick  houses.  The  in- 
habitants, generally,  are  a  mixed  people,  composed  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  races,  and  are  called  Guachos. 
There  are  also  some  Patagonians  of  pure  Indian  blood. 
What  little  commerce  they  have  is  principally  carried 
on  with  the  United  States.  Their  exports  consist  of 
the  crude  productions  of  the  country,  viz.,  hides,  horns, 
bones  and  tallow.    In  exchange  for  these  articles  they 
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receive  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  crockery,  boots,  shoes 
and  other  necessaries. 

According  to  his  nsual  custom,  Capt.  Wilkes 
caused  the  bar  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be  sur- 
veyed, while  the  scientific  gentlemen  collected  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  plants  and  many  other  valuable 
curiosities  pecuUar  to  this  r^on.  Having  obtained  a 
good  general  knowfcdge  of  this  northern  portion  of 
Patagonia,  our  navigators  took  leave  of  the  Rio  N^ro 
on  the  3d  of  February,  and  proceeded  on  their  course 
towards  Terra  del  Fuego. 

For  some  days  after  leaving  their  anchorage  they 
experienced  rough  and  boisterous  weather,  which  ren- 
dered it  unpleasant  and  difficult  for  the  pilot-boats  to 
keep  along  with  the  fleet.  The  commander-in-chief, 
therefore,  allowed  them  to  separate,  with  orders  to  join 
the  squadron  in  Orange  Harbor,  near  Cape  Horn. 
They  met  with  very  vtuiable  weather,  such  as  is  usually 
found  in  this  high  latitude  ;  at  times  fair  and  pleasant, 
at  others  rough,  cold  and  boisterous.  They  proceeded 
through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  without  accident,  and 
after  beating  about  Cape  Horn  for  several  days,  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Orange  Harbor  on  the  18th.  Here 
they  found,  lying  at  anchor,  the  Rehef  and  the  two 
pilot-boat  tenders  aU  well.  Capt.  Wilkes  represents 
this  to  be  a  spacious  and  very  safe  harbor,  almost  en- 
tirely land-locked  ;  he  describes  the  face  of  the  country 
as  very  rough  and  broken,  covered  with  conical  peaks 
and  naked  rocks,  their  jagged  outlines  being  without 
trees  or  vegetation  to  soften  the  landscape.  To  the 
north  of  them,  at  a  distance,  were  seen  dreary  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  were  capped  with  snow ;  and 
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although  the  country  appeared  bleak  and  wintry,  still 
its  tout  ensemble  was  in  good  keeping  with  the  climate. 
They  had  frequent  visits  from  the  natives,  who  at  first 
were  very  shy,  but  when  they  found  that  our  navigators 
were  favorably  disposed  towards  them,  they  became 
more  social  and  confiding.  Capt.  Wilkes  represents 
them  as  being  a  miserable  race  of  human  beings,  living 
in  small  huts  constructed  of  grass  and  other  light  ma- 
terials, filled  in  with  mud.  The  men,  women  and 
children  were  almost  naked,  having  only  the  skin  of  a 
seal  or  that  of  some  other  animal  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  ;  they  werq  filthy,  degraded  and  very  stupid. 
On  the  11th  of  March  our  navigators  were  visited  by 
three  canoes  containing  men,  women  and  children, 
numbering  thirteen  souls.  The  natives  were  frequently 
seen  passing  in  their  canoes  to  and  from  the  adjacent 
islands,  to  take  shell-fish  and  seals,  which  are  their 
principal  support.  Throughout  this  cold,  dreary  region 
there  is  a  sparse  population,  which  is  but  a  few  degrees 
above  the  brute  creation. 

Agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, Capt.  Wilkes  made  this  harbor  the  principal 
rendezvous  for  the  squadron.  His  o^vn  ship,  the  Vin- 
cennes,  was  safely  moored  under  the  charge  of  Lieut. 
Craven,  who  had  directions  to  make  observations  on  the 
weather  and  temperature,  survey  the  port,  and  obtain 
all  the  necessary  and  useful  information  in  his  power 
appertaining  to  Orange  Harbor  and  its  vicinity.  Lieut. 
Carr  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Observatory,  to  make 
celestial  observations  and  various  scientific  experiments. 
In  a  word,  they  were  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
expedition  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.     Capt.  Hudson, 
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in  the  Peacock,  was  ordered  to  take  with  him  the 
Hying-Fish,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Walker, 
and  proceed  to  the  southward  and  westward,  as  for  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Capt.  Cook.  Messrs.  Couthoy 
and  Drayton,  artists,  remained  in  the  Vincennes. 
Lieut.-Commandant  Long,  in  the  Relief,  was  ordered 
to  enter  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  take  with  him  a 
portion  of  the  scientific  corps,  to  survey  that  wild  and 
unfrequented  portion  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  All  these 
vessels  were  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  fiiel, 
while  their  crews  were  provided  with  warm  clothing 
and  anti-scorbutics  suited  to  their  necessities. 

These  preliminaries  being  made,  Capt.  Wilkes 
went  on  board  the  Porpoise,  with  Lieut.  Ringgold,  and 
sailed  out  of  Orange  Harbor  on  the  25th  of  February, 
taking  with  him  the  Sea-Gull  as  a  tender.  She  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Johnson.  The  islands  called 
Palmer's  Land,  towards  which  they  directed  their 
course,  lie  nearly  south  from  Cape  Horn,  and  are  gen- 
erally surrounded  with  icebergs,  which  renders  the 
approach  to  them  difficult  and  hazardous.  Though 
formidable  to  timid  men,  these  dangers  were  resolutely 
overcome  by  our  persevering  navigators. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  about  a  week  after  leaving 
Orange  Harbor,  they  were  assailed  with  snow  squalls 
and  surrounded  by  icebergs.  At  about  noon  the 
same  day,  however,  it  cleared  up  a  little,  when  they 
made  Ridley's  Island.  It  is  high,  broken  and  ru^ed, 
and  its  top  is  covered  with  snow.  They  saw  great 
numbers  of  penguins,  cape  pigeons,  and  whales,  to- 
gether with  seals  and  stormy  petrels.  The  next  day 
they  made  O'Brien's  and  Aspland's  Islands,  to  the 
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eastward.  They  were  soon  surrounded  with  numerous 
icebergs,  but  fortunately,  through  the  fog  and  mist, 
they  got  sight  of  Bridgeman's  Island.  They  stood  for 
it,  with  the  intention  of  landing.  As  they  drew  near 
the  land  they  distinctly  saw  smoke  and  perceived  a 
strong  sulphurous  odor,  no  doubt  from  a  volcano. 
They  made  its  latitude  to  be  62°  06'  south,  longitude 
57°  10'  west.  Being  determined  to  go  on  shore,  they 
prepared  a  boat,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  whole  island  was  again  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
so  that  they  could  not  see  more  than  three  lengths  of 
the  brig,  and  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
This  island  is  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The  sea 
was  quite  smooth,  but  a  high  swell  was  dashing  against 
the  land,  as  well  as  against  the  icebergs,  when  the  ves- 
sels passed  them. 

On  the  8d,  at  daylight,  they  filled  away  and  steered 
for  Palmer  s  Land.  The  birds  had  greatly  increased 
in  numbers.  Cape  pigeons,  gray  and  black  petrels, 
together  with  penguins,  were  flying  and  swimming 
about  them  in  every  direction,  uttering  discordant 
screams  at  the  sight  of  the  vessels,  objects  seen  so  un- 
usually in  these  frozen  seas.  At  half  past  6  a.  m.  they 
made  land,  which  they  beUeved  to  be  Mount  Hope,  the 
eastern  point  of  Palmer's  Land.  About  two  hours 
afterwards  they  penetrated  among  icebergs,  which  they 
describe  as  very  beautiful,  varying  from  pure  white  and 
emerald  green  to  black.  Near  them  they  discovered 
three  small  islands,  which  they  named  Adventure 
Islets.  They  placed  the  eastern  extremity  of  Palmer's 
Land  or  Mount  Hope  in  latitude  63°  25'  south,  longi- 
tude 57°  55'  west. 
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Neither  time  nor  space  ynUH  allow  me  to  follow 
these  persevering  men  through  all  the  dangers  and  ex- 
citing scenes  which  they  encomitered.  They  were 
obUged  to  struggle  through  ice-islands  during  the  day, 
and  lay  by  at  night,  owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  them  to  pursue  their  wonted 
explorations.  On  the  5th,  they  experienced  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  south-west,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  fell  to  27°.  The  decks  and  rigging  were  so  covered 
with  ice,  that  they  found  it  very  diflScult  to  work  the 
brig.  Several  times  during  this  day  they  narrowly  es- 
caped being  crushed  to  pieces  by  mountainous  icebergs. 
With  so  many  diflBculties  staring  them  in  the  face,  to- 
gether with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  Capt.  Wilkes, 
wisely  concluded  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  make  the  b^ 
of  his  way  towards  Orange  Harbor.  They  therefore 
proceeded  on  their  passage  to  the  northward,  without 
meeting  with  any  material  accident.  On  the  24th, 
they  made  San  Diego,  off  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  from 
that  time  beat  and  buffeted  about  these  dreary  shores 
until  they  came  to  anchor  in  their  old  rendezvous  at 
Orange  Harbor  on  the  28th,  all  well,  after  about  a 
month's  absence. 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  Capt.  Wilkes*  cruise  in 
the  Porpoise,  I  will  detail  a  similar  one  made  by  Capt. 
Hudson,  in  the  Peacock  He  left  Orange  Harbor  on 
the  26th  of  February,  with  the  Flying-Fish  as  a  tender. 
The  next  day  they  reached  the  meridian  of  the  island 
of  Diego  Ramieres,  and  steered  to  the  south-west,  in 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Cook's  ne  plus  ultras  being  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  proceed  still  farther  south  than 
Capt.  Cook  had  penetrated  in  the  year  1774.    From 
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the  time  of  their  leaving  Orange  Harbor  they  had,  as 
is  usual  in  these  high  latitudes,  every  variety  of  weather, 
but  generally  strong  gales  and  high  seas.  In  a  severe 
gale,  Capt.  Hudson  separated  from  his  tender,  but  as 
he  had  fixed  upon  a  place  of  meeting,  he  continued  his 
course  to  the  southward,  battling  against  strong  gales, 
heavy  seas  and  cold  weather.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
William  Steward,  captain  of  the  main-top,  was  knocked 
oflF  the  main-top-sail  yard;  in  his  fall  he  struck  the 
main  shrouds,  and  went  overboard.  He  had  on  a 
heavy  pair  of  boots  at  the  time,  which  probably 
occasioned  his  fall.  A  bowline  was  thrown  over  him, 
and  he  was  fortunately  drawn  on  board,  the  ship  hav- 
ing but  Kttle  headway  at  the  time.  He  was  almost 
miraculously  saved  from  drowning,  as  it  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  to  have  lowered  a  boat  in  such  a 
high  and  rough  sea.  Every  care  was  taken  of  tte  poor 
fellow,  and  every  exertion  made  to. resuscitate  him:  it 
was,  however,  soon  found  that  the  violent  concussion, 
produced  by  the  fall,  had  so  filled  his  lungs  with  blood, 
that  he  could  not  recover.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
died,  regretted  by  the  whole  crew.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  well  calculated  for  the  service  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  On  the  day  of  his  death  his  body 
was  committed  to  the  great  deep  with  the  usual 
funeral  ceremonies. 

Captain  Hudson  made  the  first  iceberg  on  the  9th ; 
he  was  then  in  latitude  64"*  south,  and  longitude  84"* 
west.  On  the  14th,  the  weather  became  more  settled 
and  more  free  from  sudden  squalls  than  any  they  had 
experienced  since  leaving  Cape  Horn.  During  the  day 
several  birds  were  shot,  including  an  albatross  and 
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several  penguins.  Petrels  and  cape  pigeons  were  seen 
in  great  numbers.  Numerous  icebergs  were  floating 
around  them;  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  now 
fallen  below  32"^.  On  the  15th  and  16th,  the  icebergs 
were  more  nimierous,  and  of  every  shape  and  color 
that  could  be  imagined.  On  the  17th  and  part  of  the 
18th,  they  experienced  the  most  severe  gale  and  the 
heaviest  sea  they  had  encoimtered  since  leaving  the 
United  States.  The  Fahrenheit  thermometer  fell  to 
21"*,  and  all  the  lower  ropes  were  coated  with  ice. 
The  water  leaked  through  the  ports  by  the  working  <rf 
the  ship,  so  that  humidity  prevailed  between  decks. 
Every  spray  thrown  on  board  froze,  so  that  her  bows 
and  upper  deck  were  fairly  covered  with  ice.  The 
crew  sufiered  much  from  the  damp  and  uncomfortable 
state  of  the  vessel.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  they 
witnessed  a  beautiful  display  of  the  aurora  australis, 
extending  from  south-south-west  to  east.  The  rays 
were  of  many  colors,  radiating  towards  the  zenith,  and 
reaching  an  altitude  of  30°.  Several  brilliant  meteors 
were  also  observed.  In  these  cold  and  dreary  regions, 
when  the  watches  were  relieved,  hot  coffee  was  served 
to  the  crew,  and  was  always  very  acceptable. 

The  next  day  the  fog  continued  until  near  meridian ; 
numerous  birds  were  hovering  about,  and  many  fin- 
back whales  were  seen.  They  obtained  a  meridian 
observation  this  day,  it  being  the  first  for  the  last  six 
days.  They  found  themselves  in  latitude  68°  south, 
longitude  97°  58'  west.  In  the  evening,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  fell  in  with  the  Flying-Fish.  On  her  near 
approach  all  hands  were  turned  up,  and  gave  her  three 
hearty  cheers.     Lieut.  Walker  came  on  board  and  re- 
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ported  to  Capt.  Hudson,  that  he  had  visited  all  the 
appointed  rendezvous  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  the 
Peacock,  but  without  success,  and  that  he  had  en- 
countered very  severe  and  boisterous  weather.  The 
two  vessels  now  continued  to  steer  to  the  southward, 
towards  Cook's  ne  plus  ultra.  The  weather  at  times 
was  very  thick,  and  the  ice-islands  daily  became  more 
numerous.  They  occasionally  passed  large  masses  of 
floating  ice.  The  water  was  much  discolored,  and 
some  of  the  ice  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
lately  detached  from  the  land.  They  got  a  cast  of  the 
lead,  but  found  no  bottom  at  one  himdred  fathoms. 

On  the  20th,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  fog  Ughted 
up,  when  they  discovered  a  wall  of  ice  from  15  to  20 
feet  high,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  spreading  out  into  a  vast  and  appar- 
ently boundless  field.  On  the  23d,  they  had  reached 
as  far  south  as  latitude  70^  longitude  100°  16'  West; 
and,  having  battled  bravely  against  field-ice  and  lofty 
icebergs,  were  compelled  by  the  lateness  of  the  season 
to  return  farther  north.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th, 
Capt.  Hudson  and  Lieut.  Walker,  with  the  unanimous 
advice  of  their  officers,  concluded  to  proceed  no  farther 
south  during  the  present  season,  wisely  resolving  not  to 
jeopardize  the  Uves  of  the  men  committed  to  their 
charge.  Without  delay,  therefore,  both  vessels  steered 
to  the  northward  in  search  of  a  milder  climate. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  when  in  latitude  60°  12'  South, 
longitude  84°  20'  West,  Capt.  Hudson  ordered  Lieut. 
Walker  to  proceed  direct  to  Orange  Harbor  and  report 
him  to  Capt.  Wilkes  as  having  sailed  for  Valparaiso. 
Capt.  Hudson  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  offi* 
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cers  and  crew,  and  of  their  prompt  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  every  duty  devolving  on  them  dming  the 
whole  of  this  severe  cruise  in  the  Antarctic  circle.  Af- 
ter separating  with  the  Flying-Fish,  Capt.  Hudson  met 
with  no  remarkable  occurrence.  He  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  where  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  store-ship  ReUef.  She 
had  arrived  a  few  days  previously,  having  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Having  given  the  proceedings  of  the  Peacock  and 
Relief,  I  will  return  to  Orange  Harbor  and  make  a  few 
extracts.  The  Flying-Fish  arrived  there  on  the  llth 
of  April.  The  duties  of  the  observatory  being  com- 
pleted, the  instruments  were  embarked,  and  every  thing 
made  ready  for  departure.  During  the  stay  of  the 
Vincennes  at  this  place,  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  they 
found  the  weather  very  variable — changeable  winds 
prevailed.  They  had  the  wind  forty-seven  days  fi-om 
the  westward,  and  thirteen  days  from  the  north  and 
east.  The  mean  temperature  was  44°  36';  maximum, 
56'',  minimum,  32°.  There  were  eleven  gales  of  wind 
of  from  two  to  three  days'  duration ;  the  mean  range  of 
the  barometer  was  29°  t%%.  There  were  but  few 
days  on  which  rain  did  not  fall  during  some  portion  oi 
the  twenty-four  hours,  though  they  rarely  had  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  chmate  may  be  called  severe; 
though,  from  the  fact  of  the  natives  being  almost  desti- 
tute of  clothing,  one  would  suppose  that  it  could  not  be 
very  cold.  In  Good  Success  Bay,  the  natives  wear 
guanacoe  skins,  and  are  a  better-looking  race  of  beings 
than  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Celestial  observations  were  difficult  to  be  obtained,  either 
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by  night  or  by  day,  in  consequence  of  the  changeable  and 
uncertain  state  of  the  weather.  While  here,  Midship- 
man Clarke  shot  a  wolf,  of  which  Mr.  Drayton  made  a 
correct  drawing.  The  land-birds  they  found  were  an 
upland  goose  and  a  beautiful  eagle ;  they  saw,  also,  a 
few  plover  and  some  small  birds.  There  are  innumera- 
ble quantities  of  wild  fowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese  and 
the  usual  sea-birds.  In  these  harbors  they  find  abun- 
dance of  food  among  the  kelp.  Orange  Harbor  is  an 
excellent  place  to  obtain  wood  and  water.  Scurvy  grass 
and  wild  celery  are  also  plentiful  around  the  shore. 
Fish  are  here  very  abundant,  and  easily  taken.  Capt. 
Wilkes  remarks  that  vessels  in  distress  off  Cape  Horn 
would  find  this  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor. 

On  the  17th,  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  Vincennes,  with 
the  Porpoise  in  company,  left  Orange  Harbor,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  these  desolate  and  stormy  regions  towards 
Valparaiso,  where  the  whole  squadron  were  ordered  to 
meet.  The  Vincennes  and  her  consort  arrived  at  their 
port  of  destination  on  the  15th  of  May,  where  they  lost 
no  time  in  establishing  an  observatoiy.  To  the  officers 
and  scientific  gentlemen  were  assigned  such  duties  as 
were  deemed  most  advisable  to  ensure  success  in  the 
different  departments  allotted  to  them. 

With  his  officers,  and  assisted  by  the  scientific 
corps,  the  commander-in-chief  visited  and  explored  the 
greater  part  of  Chili.  They  investigated  almost  every 
subject  pertaining  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  young 
republic,  and  have  given  very  able  and  elaborate  statis- 
tics of  its  wealth  and  resources.  Capt.  Wilkes  winds 
up  the  subject  by  the  following  remarks :  "  I  have  had 
some  opportunity  of  knowing  Valparaiso  and  the  gen- 
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eral  state  of  this  couiitry,  having  been  iiere  some  six- 
teen years  prior  to  this  period.  It  is  difl5cult  for  me  to 
reahze  the  improvement  or  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  advancement 
in  civilization.  On  my  fonner  visit,  there  was  no  sort 
of  order,  regulation,  or  good  government.  Robbery, 
murder  and  vices  of  all  kinds  were  openly  committed. 
The  exercise  of  arbitrary  military  power  alone  existed. 
Not  only  with  the  natives,  but  among  foreigners,  gam- 
bling and  knaveiy  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  de- 
moralizing effects  that  accompany  them,  prevailed. 
Everybody  engaged  iq  trade  was  found,  more  or  less,  to 
recognise  the  system  of  fraud  and  deceit  that  had  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.  The  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  smuggling  and  bribery,  in  open  day,  without 
disguise,  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the 
higher  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  the  cor- 
rective, naturally  brought  about  this  state  of  things ; 
and  the  inference  was  drawn,  true  or  false,  that  they 
participated  in  the  profits  accruing  from  such  transac- 
tions. I  myself  saw,  on  my  former  visit,  several  dead 
bodies  exposed  on  the  public  squares,  victims  of  the 
cuchillo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night*s  debauch  and 
the  fracas  attendant  upon  it.  No  other  punishment 
awaited  the  culprits  than  the  remorse  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chili,  shows  a 
great  change  for  the  better :  order  reigns  throughout, 
crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never  goes  impunished ; 
good  order  and  decorum  prevail  outwardly  everywhere. 
That  engine  of  good  government,  an  active  and  effi- 
cient police,  has  been  established.     It  is  admirably 
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regulated  and  brought  fully  into  action,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  but  in  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Chili  is,  therefore,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  South  American  States ;  miUtary  power, 
which  formerly  triumphed  over  the  civil  authorities,  is 
now  broken  down,  and  the  civil  power  has  a  complete 
ascendency  over  military  sway.  The  predominant  trait 
of  the  ChiUans,  when  compared  with  the  other  States 
of  South  America,  is  their  love  of  country  and  attach- 
ment to  their  homes.  This  feeling  is  common  to  all 
classes,  and  there  is  also  a  great  feeling  of  independence 
and  equahty.  The  people  are  fond  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  the  lower  orders  are  much  better  disposed 
towards  foreigners  than  in  the  other  parts.  Schools 
and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  whole 
population  is  evinced.'* 

The  Flying-Fish  and  Sea-Gull  sailed  from  Orange 
Harbor  in  company,  but  separated  in  a  severe  gale  of 
wind  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The 
Flying-Fish  with  difficulty  survived  the  gale,  and  ar- 
rived at  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of  April,  while  the  Sea- 
Gull  was  lost,  with  every  soul  on  board.  This  was  a 
severe  affliction  to  the  whole  squadron.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Passed-midshipman  James  W.  C.  Reed ; 
the  second  officer  in  command  was  Passed-midshipman 
Frederick  A.  Bacon,  with  a  crew  of  thirteen  men  and 
boys.  These  two  young  officers  are  represented  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  as  excellent  young  men,  and  a  great  loss 
to  the  expedition.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  happy 
to  endorse  Capt.  Wilkes*  observation  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  Frederick  A.  Bacon,  he  having  been 
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for  many  years  personally  acquainted  with  the  parents 
of  this  unfortunate  young  officer.  They  have  long 
ranked  in  talents,  virtue  and  respectabiUty,  among  the 
first  famihes  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  have 
deeply  sufiered  the  loss  of  their  estimable  and  promis- 
ing son. 

Not  having  time  or  convenience  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  Captain  Wilkes  ordered  the  Porpoise  to 
proceed  to  Lima,  for  that  purpose  ;  she  arrived  at  Cal- 
lao  without  accident.  After  lying  at  Valparaiso  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  days,  the  conunander-in-chief, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  sailed,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  for  Callao  Bay,  Lima,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  after  a  passage  of  thirteen  days. 

Although  the  narrative  of  these  able  navigators  in 
relation  to  Chili  and  her  institutions  is  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive  as  given  in  detail,  I  am  obliged 
to  abridge  their  copious  remarks,  as  well  as  the  useful 
observations  of  the  scientific  corps,  for  fear  my  length- 
ened extracts  may  be  considered  as  irrelevant  to  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  progress  of  trade  and  com- 
merce as  the  forerunners  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion. I  will,  therefore,  pursue  the  immediate  object 
of  this  historical  sketch,  and  point  out  the  natural  bear- 
ing and  effect  that  trade  and  commerce  have  in  their 
various  ramifications  upon  the  distant  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  wherever  commercial 
transactions  and  a  free  intercourse  exist  between  trib^ 
and  nations,  Christianity  and  civilization  will  inevitably 
progress  and  extend  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  This  will  lead  me  to  make  a  few  historical  re- 
marks respecting  Chili  and  the  South  American  States. 
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The  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru  were  conquered  by 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  in  the  years  1532  and  1535.  A 
few  years  after  the  invasion  of  these  countries,  they 
were  colonized  by  Spain,  so  that  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  their  inhabitants  were  kept  in  colonial  bond- 
age. All  trade  and  commerce  were  strictly  prohibited 
with  any  nation  except  the  mother  country.  No  ship 
or  vessel  that  did  not  bear  the  Spanish  flag  could  ap- 
proach within  three  leagues  of  the  land  without  being 
subject  to  condemnation.  These  colonies  were  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  any  thing  that  could  be  made 
in  Spain,  and  even  the  making  of  wine  and  oil  was 
prohibited,  except  in  certain  cases  where  it  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  importation  of  these  articles  from  that 
country.  Their  children  were  all  educated  by  priests 
and  friars  appointed  by  the  Government.  No  liberal 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  politics  or  religion  could 
be  expressed,  or  promulgated,  and  no  important  steps 
towards  progress  or  improvement  could  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the  Home  Government.  In  a 
word  they  were  shut  out  from  any  communication  with 
the  world,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  of 
all  other  countries  except  Spain.  From  time  to  time 
a  little  light  was  let  into  this  shut-up  colony  until  the 
news  of  the  general  progress  of  the  world  reached  even 
as  far  south  as  Chili. 

It  was  then  that  the  glorious  hope  of  freedom  and 
independence  broke  in  upon  them,  and  inspired  them 
to  hazard  property  and  even  life  to  be  free  from  the 
withering  blight  of  their  tyrannical  rulers  who  had  so 
long  kept  them  in  darkness  and  superstition.  As  early 
as  the  year  1800,  a  few  enlightened  individuals  planned 
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a  revolution  to  separate  Chili  from  Spain ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1810,  when  their  plans  were  sufficientlj 
matured,  that  the  great  revolution  broke  out  in  sober 
earnest.  Much  skirmishing  took  place,  and  many  small 
battles  were  fought  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  Chilians  against  the  Royalist  forces ;  although 
for  several  years  there  was  a  severe  struggle  for  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  Chilians,  they  were  generally 
kept  under  by  the  opposite  party,  until  the  year  1818, 
when  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Maypu,  under  the 
command  of  the  patriot  generals,  San  Martin  and 
O.  Higgins.  In  this  grand  and  decisive  battle,  the 
Chilians  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  permanently 
secured  the  independence  of  their  country. 

TVom  that  day  to  the  present  this  little  Republic 
has  increased  in  population  and  wealth.  It  has  freely 
opened  its  ports  to  all  other  nations,  and  appears  desirous 
of  cultivating  peace,  and  of  extending  the  reciprocal 
benefits  of  trade  and  commerce,  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
boring states,  but  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  infant 
State  add  another  proof  of  the  great  benefit  which 
states  and  nations  derive  from  a  free  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  commerce  with  each  other. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Chili,  I 
will  again  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  Porpoise  had  now  been  completed,  and 
thus  far  the  expedition  had  been  successful,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loss  of  the  Sea-Gull.  As  the  ReUef 
was  a  very  duU  sailer,  and  not  adapted  to  the  service 
for  which  she  was  engaged,  Capt.  Wilkes  decided  to 
send  her  back  to  the  United  States,  and  continue  his 
cruise  with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron. 
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While  remaining  in  Peru,  Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  offi- 
cers pursued  the  same  course  towards  that  country  that 
they  had  carried  out  in  Chili.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  squadron,  several  gentlemen  of  the  scientific 
corps,  viz.,  Messrs.  Pickering,  Rich,  Agate,  and  Breck- 
enridge,  voluntarily  proceeded  to  the  wild  regions  of  the 
Cordilleras,  where  they  obtained  numerous  botanical 
and  mineral  specimens,  together  with  a  great  variety  of 
birds  and  small  animals,  to  enrich  their  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history.  These  naturalists  were  eminently  success- 
ful in  their  exploring  expedition  among  the  Peruvian 
mountains ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  re- 
turned to  Lima  without  accident,  richly  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  their  persevering  industry.  At  Peru,  as  in 
Chili,  Capt.  Wilkes  foimd  the  government  and  the  offi- 
cials in  authority  ever  ready  and  wilUng  to  aid  him  and 
his  officers  to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  the 
expedition.  While  here,  they  employed  themselves 
in  making  astronomical  observations  for  the  im- 
provement of  science  and  navigation.  They  surveyed 
the  port  of  Callao  and  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo.  They 
also  ascertained  the  correct  latitude  and  longitude  of  all 
the  prominent  places  along  the  coast,  defining  their 
exact  positions,  and  consequently  correcting  many  errors 
on  the  charts  of  former  navigators. 

They  made  several  excursions  along  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
cities.  In  these  jaimts  they  obtained  many  valuable 
relics  of  the  Incas,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  at  Washington.  In  his  nar- 
rative, Capt.  Wilkes  has  given  a  very  interesting  and 
elaborate  description  of  almost  every  thing  appertaining 
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to  Peru,  its  political  history,  its  various  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  and  the  miserable  management  of 
its  principal  leaders,  who,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
were  intent  only  on  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
Consequently,  Peru  has  made  but  very  slow  progress 
in  wealth  or  good  government.  Where  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  life  or  property,  men  will  never  exert  them- 
selves to  develop  the  resources  of  a  coimtry,  or  strive 
to  exalt  its  national  character.  The  writer  erf  these 
pages  has  visited  almost  every  important  port  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  willingly  en- 
dorses all  that  Capt.  Wilkes  has  narrated  of  these  South 
American  States.  Chili  owes  her  advancement  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  to 
the  fact  of  having  sent  many  of  her  sons  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  be  educated  in  liberal  princi- 
ples. When  thus  instructed,  they  have  returned  home 
to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  their  fatherland.  Peru 
will  never  become  a  prosperous  and  well-governed  state 
until  the  idle  and  superstitious  habits  of  its  old  Spanish 
masters  shall  be  rooted  out.  To  do  this  thoroughly, 
the  military  and  ecclesiastical  rule  must  be  abolished, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  unfortunate  country 
will,  ere  long,  participate  in  the  progress  and  general 
improvement  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  facilities  for  travelling  have,  at  the  present  period, 
become  so  great  and  so  universally  known,  that,  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  away,  intelligent  strangers 
will  doubtless  visit  this  country  and  carry  with  them 
liberal  principles  of  social  and  rehgious  liberty.    When 
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this  shall  be  accomplished,  Peru  will  become  a  flourish- 
ing, happy  state,  and  will  consequently  be  respected  by 
all  the  enUghtened  nations  of  the  globe. 

After  the  squadron  had  made  all  necessary  repairs 
and  received  the  outfits  required  to  renew  their  ex- 
plorations, Capt.  Wilkes  ordered  the  ReUef  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  there  land  a  portion 
of  her  provisions  and  stores,  thence  proceed  to  Sydney 
(New  South  Wales),  at  which  port  she  was  directed  to 
land  the  remainder,  and  from  that  place  to  make  the 
best  of  her  way  home  to  the  United  States  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Horn.  Having  now  finished  his  surveys,  Capt. 
Wilkes  sailed  from  Callao  on  the  13th  of  July,  1839, 
to  explore  and  survey  the  Pamotru  Group  in  the 
South  Polynesian  Sea,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  my  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AniTe  at  the  Pamotra  Group— Mmerya  Island — ^Description  of  that  place 
and  ijta  inhabitants— Unwelcome  reception — Serle  Island — ^Proceed  to 
Dog  Island — Suryey  that  island — ^Describe  sundry  small  groups  in  tHs 
region — DiscOTcr  an  island  which  they  name  Eing*s  Island — Discorer 
another,  which  they  call  Yincennes — Arrire  at  Raraka,  a  Missionary  Sta- 
tion— Surrey  King  George*s  Group— Squadron  meet  at  Tahiti — Visit 
Pago-pago,  where  there  is  a  Missionary  Station — Describe  its  inhab- 
itants— Grand  Military  Display  at  Apia — ^Wallis*  Island — ^Visit  and  surrey 
numerous  islands  in  the  Polynesian  Sea — ^Proceed  to  Port  Jackson,  Ass- 
tralia. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  passage  to 
these  islands.  As  usual,  our  navigators  continued  to 
try  the  currents  from  time  to  time.  They  sounded  the 
ocean  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms,  some- 
times obtaining  bottom,  and  at  others  imable  to  reach 
it.  They  also  noticed  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and 
ascertained  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  its  surface 
and  at  the  depth  of  three  hundred  fathoms.  The  re- 
sults of  all  these  experiments  were  carefully  noted,  and 
will  be  foimd  useful  to  future  navigators  who  may  visit 
these  regions. 

On  the  29th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they 
witnessed  a  beautiful  display  of  the  zodiacal  light ;  it 
was  very  briUiant ;  its  altitude  was  twenty-five  degrees. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cone  was  well  marked,  though 
its  apex  was  not  defined.  The  breadth  of  its  base  was 
30°.     They  were  now  in  latitude  17°  36'  South,  longi- 
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tude  113^  29'  West.  On  the  Slst,  they  passed  over 
the  locality  of  an  island,  which,  although  marked  on 
Arrowsmith's  charts,  did  not  in  reality  exist.  As  they 
drew  near  the  islands,  the  commander-in-chief  issued  a 
general  order  which  was  imparted  to  the  whole  fleet, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  aU  the  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines,  composing  the  squadron,  should 
treat  the  natives  with  great  kindness  and  forbearance, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  savage  nations  have  but 
very  vague  ideas  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  that 
theft  committed  by  them  has  been  the  great  cause  of 
collision  between  them  and  civilized  nations.  He  de- 
sired them  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  was  to  inculcate  peace  and  good-will  to 
all  mankind,  not  rendering  them  evil  for  evil,  but  con- 
trariwise, returning  good  for  evil,  according  to  the 
apostolic  injunction.  He  wished  them  not  to  forget 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  savage  long  to  remember 
a  benefit,  but  never  to  forget  an  injury.  By  pursuing 
this  peaceful  course  he  hoped  to  avoid  shedding  human 
blood,  and  leave  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  various  people  whom  they  might  visit  during 
their  long  and  arduous  cruise  to  the  difierent  regions 
of  the  earth.  This  order  concluded  by  stating  that 
any  act  conflicting  with  these  views  would  meet  with 
the  most  exemplary  punishment. 

While  cruising  among  the  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
Capt.  Wilkes*  manner  of  sailing  was  to  spread  out  the 
squadron  so  as  to  cover  as  large  a  space  as  possible. 
In  this  manner  they  extended  themselves  over  an  area 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles'  difference  of  latitude,  so  that 
no  shod  or  small  island  should  escape  their  observation. 
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In  these  distant  seas,  where  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  the  numerous  islands  are  not  well  defined, 
and  where  some  islands  and  shoals  may  exist,  not  laid 
down  on  any  chart,  our  navigators  generally  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  by  during  the  night,  and  diUgently 
pursue  their  researches  during  dayhght. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
while  pursuing  their  course  to  the  westward,  they  made 
Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  or  Minerva  Island,  and  the  next 
day,  by  careful  observations,  found  it  to  lie  in  latitude 
18°  32'  49"  South,  longitude  136°  21'  12"  West.  This 
being  the  first  low  coral  island,  it  excited  a  great  deal 
of  interest  throughout  the  fleet.  It  is  ten  miles  long, 
and  about  two  broad ;  its  height  is  only  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
lagoon  of  some  extent ;  its  water  has  a  beautiful  blue 
tinge,  and  is  perfectly  smooth.  In  it  were  coral  d€bris 
and  vegetable  matter.  There  are  but  few  shrubs  on 
the  island,  and  they  are  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high ;  the  cocoanut,  palm,  and  pandanus  trees  show- 
ing  conspicuously  above  them.  Some  of  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  were  sent  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  island.  Although  there  was  considerable 
surf  on,  several  of  the  officers  and  naturalists  suc- 
ceeded, by  swimming  through  the  surf,  in  reaching  the 
beach,  where  they  remained  some  hours  making  col- 
lections of  shells  and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  They 
saw  five  men  and  two  women,  with  whom  they  endea- 
vored to  hold  communication.  The  men  were  armed 
with  long  spears,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the 
Americans.  Capt.  Wilkes  had  with  him,  as  interpreter. 
John  Sae,  a  New  Zealander,  who  spoke  in  the  Tahitian 
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language,  which  he  found  the  natives  understood ;  but 
the  only  answer  he  could  get  from  them,  given  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and  announced  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
was  as  follows :  "  Go  to  your  own  land ;  this  belongs 
to  us ;  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you." 
The  gentlemen  of  the  scientific  corps  threw  among 
them  small  looking-glasses  and  trinkets,  and  strove  in 
various  ways  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse,  but  in 
vain :  they  would  hold  no  communication ;  and  as  Capt. 
Wilkes  was  opposed  to  using  force  or  shedding  blood  on 
either  side,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
making  friends  of  these  unfortimate  human  beings.* 
They  appeared  to  be  a  fine,  athletic  race,  much  above  the 
ordinary  size  ;  though  their  color  was  darker  than  that 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  still  their  features  re- 
sembled them.  No  tattooing  was  observed  on  the 
men ;  the  women  were  not  seen  close  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish how  they  were  marked.  The  hmr  of  the 
former  was  long,  straight,  and  black,  and  himg  loose 
about  the  head ;  the  chiefs  had  theirs  drawn  back  and 
tied  in  a  knot  behind.  They  wore  a  small  maro  made 
of  leaves,  and  the  chiefs  a  pandanus  leaf  around  the 
neck,  probably  to  distinguish  their  rank.  The  women 
wore  a  piece  of  tapa  as  a  petticoat ;  they  were  not 
oiled,  and  the  heads  of  some  of  them  seemed  filled  with 
ashes  or  lime.  They  spoke  the  Tahitian  dialect.  The 
only  information  obtained  from  them  was  that  several 
vessels  had  been  there,  but  had  gone  away  without  land- 

*  The  commander-in-chief  has  learned  since  his  visit  to  this  island, 
that  some  trading  vessels,  engaged  in  the  pearl-fishery,  wantonly  fired 
upon  these  poor  natives,  which  accounts  for  the  hostile  reception  of  the 
exploring  expedition. 
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ing.  Capt.  Wilkes  judged  that  the  island  contained  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  souls.  Our  navigators  caught 
and  preserved  sundry  specimens  of  fish,  and  gathered 
a  great  variety  of  shells,  together  with  plants  and 
various  marine  curiosities.  This  group  of  islands  was 
visited  by  Van  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  in  April,  1616, 
more  than  two  himdred  years  prior  to  this  date  ;  and 
the  probabiUty  is  that  the  most  of  these  unfortunate 
natives  have  been  left  from  age  to  age,  until  the  present 
date,  to  vegetate  like  plants  and  Kve  like  animals  of  the 
brute  creation,  without  the  knowledge  of  God  or  the 
comforts  appertaining  to  Christianity  or  civilization. 

The  squadron  made  accurate  siureys  of  the  island, 
its  reefs  and  shoals,  and  ascertained  the  depth  of  water 
on  all  sides  of  it,  and  after  remaining  about  three  days, 
made  sail  for  Serle  Island,  which  lies  in  a  south-west 
direction,  twenty-six  miles  distant.  This  is  a  low  coral 
island,  has  a  large  and  very  regular  clump  of  trees  on  its 
western  end,  which,  at  a  distance,  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  mound  or  hill.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  lying  in  a  north-west  and 
south-east  direction.  Its  south-east  end  lies  in  latitude 
18^  21'  10"  South,  longitude  137^  4'  10"  West.  There 
are  but  few  inhabitants  on  it.  During  the  night,  while 
off  the  island,  the  officer  of  the  deck  on  board  the 
Porpoise,  by  some  mishap,  ran  foul  of  the  Vincennes, 
causing  considerable  damage  to  both  vessels.  This 
accident  occasioned  so  much  delay  in  repairing  dam- 
ages that  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  spare  time 
to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Hondon  or  Dog 
Island,  which  he  reached  on  the  19th  of  August,  at 
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noon.  The  boats  were  at  once  despatched  to  find  a 
landing-place,  while  the  ships  began  their  surveying 
operations.  On  approaching  the  shore,  the  surf  was 
found  very  heavy  on  the  beach,  notwithstanding  which 
they  succeeded  in  landing.  The  number  of  birds  seen 
hovering  over  the  island,  was  an  indication  that  it  was 
not  inhabited,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Early 
next  morning  the  boats  were  sent  to  complete  the 
survey,  and  also  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
island.  They  found  in  its  centre  a  small  lagoon,  which 
at  that  time  was  dry,  the  water  from  the  sea  commu- 
nicating with  the  lagoon  only  at  very  high  tides.  No 
traces  of  inhabitants  were  perceived.  The  state  of 
nature  in  which  the  birds  were  found,  together  with 
other  indications,  gave  proof  that  it  had  not  been 
inhabited,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  Great 
numbers  of  sharks  were  swimming  about  the  shore ; 
they  appeared  very  ravenous,  and  tried  to  bite  at  the 
boat's  oars.  It  was  therefore  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
to  swim  through  the  surf  to  the  boats.  There  was 
very  little  vegetation ;  a  few  patches  of  wiry  grass 
grew  here  and  there,  but  no  fruit  or  flowers  were 
found.  The  principal  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  pan- 
danus,  boerhaavia,  and  pisonia.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  a  few  trees,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  should 
have  found  sufficient  soil  to  protect  their  growth ;  most 
of  them,  however,  are  of  stunted  size,  being  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  in  latitude 
14^  55'  40"  South,  longitude  138^  47'  36"  West.  The 
number  of  birds  on  this  island  was  incredible ;  they 
were  so  tome  that  to  procure  their  eggs  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  push  them  off  their  nests.  The  most 
conspicuous  among  them  was  the  frigate-bird  (tachy- 
petes  aquilus) ;  many  of  the  trees  were  covered  with 
their  nests,  which  were  constructed  of  a  few  sticks. 
The  old  birds  were  seen  as  they  flew  off;  they 
inflated  their  blood-red  pouches  to  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  looking  as  if  a  large  bladder  were  at- 
tached to  their  necks.  The  gannets,  sooty  ferns,  terns, 
and  the  beautiful  tropic-birds,  were  in  countless  num- 
bers ;  the  former  guarding  with  care  their  eggs, 
which  were  laid  on  the  ground  without  a  nest.  They 
would,  however,  remain  by  them,  and  even  suffer 
themselves  to  be  captured  without  resistance.  Their 
hoarse  croaking  was  quite  deafening.  Some  droll 
sights  were  noticed  here:  crabs  walking  off  with 
snakes,  and  both  again  seized  by  some  stout  bird  and 
borne  away.  Armies  of  soldiers  or  piratical  crabs 
were  seen  moving  in  aU  directions.  Our  navigators 
found  their  firearms  quite  useless;  beautiful  tropic- 
birds  and  various  sea-fowl  were  so  tame  and  gentle 
that  they  took  all  they  wanted  without  the  least 
trouble.  Snakes  and  highly-colored  fish  and  enor- 
mous eels  were  very  abundant ;  in  fine,  the  feathered 
tribe,  in  combination  with  large  spiders  and  other  rep- 
tiles, seemed  to  have  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
island,  where  they  had  probably  lived  from  age  to  age 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  destroying  hand  of  man. 
Before  leaving,  our  navigators  took  with  them  nume- 
rous specimens  of  birds,  fish,  insects,  shells,  &c.,  and, 
having  finished  their  surveys,  made  sail  for  the  Disap- 
pointment and  King  George's  Islands,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Commodore  John  Byron  in  1764. 
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The  next  day  after  making  the  land,  they  got  off 
the  north-west  end  of  Wytohoo,  which  lies  in  latitude 
14°  9'  30"  South,  longitude  141°  18'  West.  WhUe 
lying  here  many  canoes  came  off  to  the  ship.  As  they 
approached,  the  natives  were  singing,  laughing,  and  ges- 
ticulating in  rather  a  clamorous  mood.  They  could 
not  be  induced  to  come  on  board,  and  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  of  their  paddles  or  other  articles  of 
curiosity.  To  dispel  their  fears  and  secure  their  good- 
will, sundry  small  trinkets  were  given  them  ;  still  they 
were  timid  and  distrustful,  but,  by  way  of  showing 
their  gratitude,  they  kept  up  a  monotonous  chant,  and 
would  occasionally  retiun  a  salutation  by  a  laugh  or  a 
broad  grin,  as  though  they  enjoyed  the  joke.  Their 
canoes  were  generally  small,  being  only  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  long,  and  formed  of  strips  of  cocoa-nut  wood 
sewed  together.  Each  one  contained  but  two  or  three 
natives,  and  was  so  light  that  it  could  easily  be  carried 
by  two  persons.  The  natives  of  this  group  appeared 
to  be  totally  distinct  from  those  our  navigators  had 
met  with  in  the  neighboring  islands.  They  had  strong, 
wiry  beards  and  moustaches,  and  were  better-looking 
than  the  generality  of  the  Indian  race.  A  boat  was 
sent  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Case,  and  an  interpreter ;  but 
the  natives  would  not  allow  it  to  come  to  the  shore. 
They,  however,  exchanged  a  few  articles  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant while  remaining  in  their  canoes.  He  received 
from  them  some  coral  and  pearl-shells,  but  could 
not  induce  them  to  part  with  any  of  their  spears 
or  clubs.  They  were  furnished  with  knives,  which 
proved  that  not  long  prior  to  this  date  they  had  been 
visited  by  some  ship  or  vessel.  Our  navigators  spent 
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the  day  in  surveying  the  island  and  its  shores ;  and,  as 
they  were  aware  that  an  attempt  to  land  might  necessi- 
tate shedding  human  blood,  Capt.  Wilkes  concluded 
not  to  force  further  communication  with  them.  They 
imderstood  the  Tahitian  language.  Wytohoo  is  formed 
of  islets  connected  by  a  washed  coral  reef  of  irregular 
shape.  It  contains  a  lagoon,  and  has  many  knolls  of 
various  sizes,  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  water. 
The  south-east  portion  is  the  most  thickly  wooded,  and 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  No  wo- 
men were  seen,  they  having  aU  been  hidden.  The  men 
wore  the  maro,  and  some  had  feathers  in  their  hair. 
Our  navigators  estimated  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  about  ninety  ;  and  from  the  great  age  of  the  chief, 
as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  scarred  or  wounded  in- 
dividuals, concluded  that  they  lived  in  peace  with  the 
neighboriug  islands.  The  natives  informed  Capt.  Wilkes 
that  there  was  a  small  island  to  the  west  of  them,  which 
they  called  Otoohoo. 

Thither  the  squadron  proceeded  the  next  day.  It 
hes  west-north-west  of  Wytohoo,  about  twelve  miles  ofl^ 
and  appears,  at  a  distance,  somewhat  elevated,  owing 
to  the  clumps  of  trees  upon  it,  although,  in  fact,  the 
land  is  as  low  as  the  generality  of  coral  islands.  Boats 
were  sent,  from  which  several  of  the  naturalists  tried  to 
effect  a  landing,  but  were  opposed  by  ten  or  twelve 
natives,  who  resolutely  prevented  them  from  going  be- 
yond the  water's  edge.  In  other  respects,  however,  they 
seemed  disposed  to  be  friendly.  Their  chief,  who  was  an 
old  man,  was  induced  to  venture  off  towards  the  boat. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  swam  to  the  shore :  his  reception 
was  similar  to  that  met  with  at  the  other  islands,  sudi 
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as  rubbing  noses,  kissing,  and  shaking  hands.  When- 
ever  he  attempted  to  lay  his  hands  on  them,  they  shrank 
back,  but  were  continually  pawing  and  whining  over 
him,  making  a  kind  of  purring  noise,  not  unlike  that 
by  which  we  propitiate  or  soothe  the  feehngs  and 
doubtful  temper  of  a  beast.  In  return  for  many  arti- 
cles received,  they  presented  him  with  mats  made  of 
the  pandanus  leaf,  and  with  pieces  of  worn-out  tapa,  but 
would  not  suflFer  the  Americans  to  put  their  feet  upon 
dry  ground ;  and,  when  it  was  attempted,  kept  gently 
shoving  them  further  back  into  the  water.  Our  navi- 
gators were  therefore  compelled  to  leave  with  a  few 
specimens  of  shells  and  other  trifles.  They  estimated 
the  population  of  this  island  to  be  about  fifty  souls  ;  its 
superficial  extent  is  about  a  square  mile.  It  has  no 
lagoon,  but  is  well  covered  with  trees,  and  supplied 
with  fresh  water.  No  women  or  children  were  seen. 
At  sunset,  the  vessels  bore  away  for  Raraka.  Think- 
ing  that  there  might  be  islands  in  the  neighborhood 
not  laid  down  on  any  chart,  our  navigators  lay  by  during 
the  night,  and  at  daylight  again  bore  away,  spreading 
out  the  squadron  as  usual  in  the  open  order  of  sail- 
ing. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  at  dayhght,  land  was  re- 
ported, which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  island,  and 
now  discovered  for  the  first  time,  it  not  being  laid  down 
on  any  charts  in  their  possession.  It  was  nearly  circu- 
lar, low,  and  well  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
had  a  lagoon  of  some  extent  in  the  centre.  It  was 
found  to  lie  in  latitude  15*"  42'  South,  longitude  144*" 
38'  West.  Capt.  Wilkes  named  it  King's  Island,  after 
the  man  at  the  mast-head,  who  had  seen  it  first.   After 
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surveying  it,  they  landed  on  the  lee  side,  where  the 
water  was  quite  smooth,  and  spent  the  afternoon  on 
shore.  There  were  no  natives  on  it,  but  many  indica- 
tions that  it  had  recently  been  occupied  by  a  party  of 
fishers  for  pearl  oysters,  with  which  the  lagoon  ap- 
peared to  be  well  supplied.  Two  small  springs  of  fresh 
water  were  found ;  and  having  obtained  a  good  supply 
of  cocoa-nuts,  many  specimens  of  plants  and  other  in- 
teresting objects,  the  surveyors  left  it  and  repaired  on 
board  ship.  The  next  morning  the  fleet  bore  away  for 
Raraka,  which  they  made  shortly  afterwards.  As  they 
approached  it,  they  discovered  another  island  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  not  laid  down  on  any  chart. 
On  drawing  near  to  Raraka,  they  saw  a  party  of  men 
near  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon  waving  a  Tahitian  flag, 
consisting  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  red,  white,  and 
red.  These  natives  were  partly  clothed :  some  wore 
shirts,  without  hats ;  some,  vests ;  and  others,  trowsers 
of  all  colors. 

Capt.  Wilkes  joined  the  schooner  tender  and  stood 
in  for  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon,  where  he  landed.  He 
observes,  that  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
difference  between  these  natives  and  those  of  the  Dis- 
appointment Islands  which  he  had  just  left.  The  half 
civilization  of  the  natives  of  Raraka  was  very  marked, 
and  it  appeared  as  though  they  had  issued  out  of  dark- 
ness into  bright  light.  They  showed  a  modest  dispo- 
sition, and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  He  and  his 
company  were  not  long  at  a  loss  to  ascribe  a  cause  to 
this  great  change :  the  missionary  had  been  at  work 
here,  and  his  exertions  had  been  based  upon  a  firm 
foundation.     The  wild  savage  had  been  changed  to  a 
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reasonable  creature ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tiger  had 
become  a  lamb.  Among  the  inhabitants  was  a  native 
missionary,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  great  work.  Let  us  then  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  vast  importance  of  sending  missionaries  to 
these  benighted  regions,  where  the  vivifying  rays  of  the 
Gospel  have  never  penetrated  to  convert  the  poor,  igno- 
rant savage  from  the  degradation  of  cannibaUsm,  and 
render  him  capable  of  becoming  a  child  of  God.  Here 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  would  be  sure  of  kind  treat- 
ment and  a  share  of  the  comforts  that  these  people 
possess.  Our  navigators  found  here  no  savage  distrust 
or  fear.  The  women  and  children  flocked  around  them 
to  receive  with  grateful  hearts  the  trifling  presents 
given  them,  and  showed  much  joy  at  every  thing 
brought  by  their  new  visitors.  They  were  eager  to 
supply  the  squadron  with  every  thing  in  their  power. 

Capt.  Wilkes  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
modest  and  quiet  behavior  of  the  native  missionary,  a 
Tahitian,  in  keeping  himself  aloof,  while  all  the  rest 
crowded  around  to  partake  of  the  presents  which  were 
being  distributed ;  and  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  re- 
cipient of  a  present  similar  to  the  one  given  to  the  chief, 
he  seemed  much  gratified  and  astonished.  The  heads 
of  all  the  males  were  shaven,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  Dominican  friars.  It  is  said  this  practice  was 
adopted  by  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  and  also  to  distinguish  the  Christian  from 
the  heathen  party.  The  women  wore  their  hair  cut 
close  ;  some  were  clothed  in  pareu,  consisting  of  a  few 
yards  of  cotton,  others  in  loose  gowns.  The  women, 
though  not  handsome,  were  kind  and  polite.     The  men 
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were  taU  and  well  made,  the  children  well  fonned  and 
very  cheerful,  but,  for  the  most  part,  naked.  About 
two  hundred  inhabitants  were  counted  on  the  island,  a 
portion  of  whom  belonged  to  Tahiti  Anaa,  or  Chain 
Island,  and  were  on  a  sealing  expedition.  They  had 
arrived  in  two  double  canoes,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
natives  in  navigating  from  island  to  island.  These 
were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  were  apparently  well 
taken  care  of,  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Their  di- 
mensions were  as  follows :  thirty-five  feet  long  and  four 
and  a  half  wide.  They  were  connected  by  a  strong 
frame-work,  and  when  employed  on  otie  of  these  voy- 
ages, a  temporary  hut  was  erected  on  the  deck  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat.  All  the  parts  were  neatly  put  to- 
gether, and  well  secured  with  twine  and  sennit  made 
of  cocoa-nut  fibres.  No  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind 
was  used  in  their  construction.  They  had  two  masts, 
supported  by  vines  in  place  of  ropes,  and  spread  mat 
saUs ;  they  were  steered  by  a  large  oar.  After  exam- 
ining them,  one  can  easily  account  for  the  long  voyages 
which  the  natives  have  sometimes  been  able  to  accom- 
phsh.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  navigating  them,  and 
are  now  learning  the  use  of  the  compass  ;  but  they  still 
prefer  saiUng  by  the  sun  and  stars,  and  seldom  make 
any  material  error.  Navigating  as  they  do,  from  island 
to  island,  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  overtaken  by 
storms,  and  some  have  been  lost,  while  others  have 
taken  refuge  or  been  wrecked  upon  other  islands,  and 
have  been  absent  from  their  homes  several  years.  They 
say  these  gales  come  from  the  north-west. 

The  natives  here  Uve  in  small  huts,  which  are  rath» 
an  improvement  upon  those  of  the  islanders  which  our 
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navigators  liad  previously  seen.  These  dwellings  are 
formed  of  poles,  with  a  mat  covering,  and  are  carried 
with  them  on  their  voyages.  This  was  the  first  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  visited  by  Capt.  Wilkes  on  which 
the  dawning  of  Christianity  and  civilization  had  been 
seen.  Although  the  native  missionaries  were  still  ig- 
norant of  most  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  Christianity, 
still  they  did  much  good  in  preparing  the  way  for  fu- 
ture developments.  Many  of  the  natives  have  been 
taught  to  read,  and  some  even  to  write,  under  their 
tuition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  obstructions 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  spirituous  Uquors,  brought  by  white  men,  who 
resort  here  and  employ  the  natives  in  the  pearl  fishery, 
paying  them  for  pearls  in  rum  and  whiskey.  Capt. 
Wilkes  found  an  English  sailor  at  this  place,  who  had 
been  left  here  sick.  He  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
schooner  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery.  He  said  he  had 
been  weU  treated  by  the  natives,  still  he  would  be  glad 
to  proceed  with  the  squadron  to  Tahiti,  to  which  place 
they  gave  him  a  passage.  The  natives  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  ships  and  surprised  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  on  board  of  them.  At  parting,  our  navi- 
gators gave  them  two  sheep,  of  which  they  appeared 
very  proud,  and  left  the  ships  in  great  good  humor. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  day  before  the  squad- 
ron visited  Raraka,  they  discovered  an  island  not  laid 
down  on  any  chart :  they  called  it  Vincennes  Island, 
after  the  name  of  the  flag-ship.  The  night  after  leaving 
Raraka  was  dark  and  squally,  so  that  they  made  but 
little  progress.  On  the  1st  of  September,  they  steered 
to  the  westward  as  far  as  Krusentem's  Island,  passing 
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along  the  south  side  of  Nairsa,  or  Dean's  Island^  and 
on  the  2d,  in  the  morning,  Capt.  WUkes,  with  some  of 
the  scientific  gentlemen,  landed  on  Vincennes  Island, 
ivhere  they  made  several  observations.  They  found  its 
south  pomt  to  be  in  latitude  IS""  59'  48"  South,  longi- 
tude 145°  9'  West.  It  is  sixteen  miles  long  and  ten 
wide,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre.  There  is  an  open- 
ing into  the  lagoon  on  the  south-east  side,  and  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island  is  a  clump  of  trees  looking  at  a 
distance  like  a  knoll.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  bushes  and  shrubs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Our 
navigators  saw  no  inhabitants,  and  after  finishing  their 
observations  and  surveys  they  returned  on  board  and 
made  sail  for  Aratica  or  Carlshoff  Island.  The  distance 
between  the  two  they  found  to  be  twenty  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  night  they  stood  ofiF  and  on  its  eastern 
point,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning  began  its  sur- 
vey. As  the  ships  drew  near  the  island,  they  saw  a 
white  flag  waved  by  several  natives  on  the  beach.  A 
boat  was  immediately  despatched  with  an  oflScer,  who 
brought  off  two  of  the  principal  native  chiefs,  one  of 
whom  spoke  a  little  English,  and  proved  quite  intelli- 
gent. One  of  the  natives  was  tattooed  on  the  left  side 
of  his  body  from  his  neck  downwards ;  but  had  no 
marks  of  tattooing  on  his  right  side.  Aratica  is  eight 
miles  long  and  five  broad.  All  the  naturalists  were 
sent  on  shore,  with  as  many  of  the  oflScers  as  could  be 
spared  from  duty.  There  were  a  few  huts  built  in  a 
grove  of  large  trees,  consisting  principally  of  pisonias, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  trees  the 
natives  with  a  few  rude  tools  had  dug  out,  and  made 
several  canoes  from  them.     They  had  but  one  hatchet. 
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obtained  probably  from  some  small  vessel  employed  in 
the  pearl  fishery.  There  is  on  the  west  side  a  small 
lagoon  open  to  the  sea,  which  abounds  with  white  fish. 
Aratica,  like  the  other  islands  in  this  group  is  formed  of 
coral  blocks,  and  is  elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  low 
water  mark.  There  is  here  a  fresh  water  pool,  from 
which  our  navigators  obtained  a  temporary  supply. 
Many  botanical  specimens  were  secured,  together  with 
birds,  lizards,  etc.,  similar  to  those  found  on  the  other 
islands.  The  reefs  were  covered  with  holuthuria  and 
some  b6che-de-mer,  a  sort  of  sea-worm  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  which  is  gathered  by  the  pearl  fishers.  It 
is  carefully  dried,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  and 
from  these  islands  transported  to  China,  where  it  is  sold 
at  a  great  profit,  being  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  among  the  Chinese. 

At  the  landing  our  navigators  saw  but  four  men 
and  two  women,  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  but  a  small  number,  lived  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island.  After  surveying  its 
shores  and  reefs,  Capt.  Wilkes  found  its  position,  that 
is  to  say,  the  west  point  of  the  island,  to  lie  in  latitude 
15^  26'  South,  longitude  145^  39'  46"  West.  He  now 
directed  the  course  of  the  squadron  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  towards  King  Geoi^e's  Group,  being 
favored  with  fresh  breezes  from  the  eastward.  The 
next  day  at  noon  the  most  southern  island  was  in  sight. 
The  squadron  was  immediately  ordered  to  spread  out 
in  order  of  sailing,  so  as  to  pass  over  as  much  space  as 
possible,  and  in  case  of  separation  to  meet  at  Tahiti. 
The  first  island  they  approached  was  Waterlandt,  and 
as  it  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ships 
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stood  oS  and  on  until  daylight,  when  they  commenced 
surveying  the  island.  Capt.  Hudson  in  the  Peacock 
took  the  east  side,  while  the  Vincennes  sailed  around 
the  west  side ;  thus  they  continued  their  surveys  until 
dark,  when  they  again  stood  off  and  on  during  the 
night.  Many  natives  were  seen,  and  smoke  was  rising  in 
several  places.  On  the  6th,  when  they  had  finished 
their  surveys  of  its  external  position,  several  boats  were 
manned  to  go  on  shore  and  examine  the  interior  of  the 
island.  The  naturalists  and  many  officers  from  both 
ships  rambled  over  its  western  part  for  several  hours. 
The  few  natives  who  were  seen  were  very  fripndly. 
They  informed  the  Americans  that  the  name  of  their 
island  was  Manhii.  This,  like  most  of  the  others,  has  a 
large  and  deep  lagoon,  whose  entrance  is  at  its  south-east 
end.  The  natives  said  that  small  vessels  employed  in 
the  pearl  fishery,  frequently  entered  and  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  lagoon.  There  were  on  its  south-east  side  many 
cocoa-nut  trees,  as  also  a  pool  of  fresh  water.  While  the 
boats  were  on  shore,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Penny 
deserted.  He  had  formerly  been  much  among  the 
islands  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery,  and  spoke  the 
Tahitian  language ;  it  was,  therefore,  presumed  that  a 
life  among  the  natives  of  these  islands  had  more  charms 
for  him  than  an  existence  in  a  more  civilized  region  of 
the  earth.  As  usual,  the  naturalists  and  officers  of  the 
squadron  collected  many  specimens  of  plants,  birds, 
fish,  etc.,  and  returned  on  board.  The  east  end  of 
this  island  Ues  in  latitude  14°  26'  22"  South,  longitude 
146^  4'  20"  West. 

The  commander-in-chief  being  desirous  of  survey- 
ing as  many  of  these  coral  islands  as  possible,  de- 
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spatched  the  Peacock  to  the  Aratua  orRurick  Islands, " 
with  orders  to  examine  them  and  proceed  along  the 
south  side  of  Dean's  Island,  while  the  Vincennes 
steered  along  the  north  side  of  the  latter.  Off  this 
island  they  obtained  sights  of  the  chronometer,  namely, 
its  western  point,  and  found  it  to  he  in  longitude  147° 
58'  34"  West,  latitude  15°  1'  15"  South.  During 
the  day  the  Vincennes  passed  an  entrance  into  its 
lagoon.  Some  natives  came  off  in  two  canoes  from  a 
small  village  to  visit  the  ship.  They  said  they  were 
subjects  of  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  and  were  desir- 
ous that  the  squadron  should  visit  them,  which  they 
decHned  doing.  The  islanders  brought  off  a  few  shells, 
and  said  they  had  many  fowls,  pigs,  taro,  &c.  Dean 
Island  was  found  to  be  sixty-six  miles  long.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  Vincennes  was  in  sight  of 
Metia  or  Aurora  Island,  the  north  end  of  which  is  in 
latitude  15°  49'  35"  South,  longitude  148°  13'  15" 
West.  This  island  was  totally  different  in  appearance 
from  those  they  had  previously  visited,  though  evi- 
dently of  the  same  formation.  It  was  of  coral,  up- 
lifted, and  exposing  its  formation  distinctly,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  interesting.  On  approaching  its 
eastern  end  they  sounded  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  its  perpendicular  chff,  and  found  no  bot- 
tom with  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  hue.  The 
cliff  appeared  to  be  worn  into  caverns.  They  landed 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  on  measuring  its  height, 
proved  it  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  trees 
and  plants  were  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
the  neighboring  islands.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  was  situ|ited  a  village  in  a  luxuriant  grove  of 
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bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  pandanus  trees.  There  were 
several  springs,  but  no  running  streams  on  the  island. 
The  natives  were  deUghted  at  the  visit  of  our  navi- 
gators, crowding  around  the  boats  to  assist  the  men  in 
hauling  them  up  on  the  beach.  Men,  women  and 
children  flocked  around  the  new  visitors  to  the  number 
of  about  three  himdred  and  fifty.  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  his  officers  were  invited  to  the  chief's  and 
Native  missionary's  houses,  which  were  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  For  the  frames  of  these  houses, 
the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  was  used,  and  for  the 
uprights  the  stalks  of  the  wild  sugar-cane,  with  inter- 
stices for  the  passage  of  the  air.  They  were  lined  with 
mats  to  exclude  it  when  required  ;  were  well  thatched, 
and,  on  the  whole,  had  a  cool,  comfortable  appearance. 
They  suppUed  the  Americans  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  an- 
swered all  questions  with  alacrity  and  pleasure,  which 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  oblige  and  assist  the  stran- 
gera.  These  people  were,  in  general,  a  fine-looking  race, 
though  forming  a  rather  motley  group.  The  manner 
of  canning  their  children  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
navigators ;  they  said  it  had  a  pleasing  efiFect,  which 
was  so  simple  and  tmique  that  a  striking  portrait  is 
given  of  a  woman  and  her  child  in  the  first  volume  of 
Capt.  Wilkes'  interesting  narrative.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  costumes  Capt.  Wilkes  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  their  ridiculous  appearance.  In  place  of 
their  native  dress,  the  tapa,  they  were  arrayed  in  all 
sorts  of  cast-off*  clothing,  some  in  storm  pea-jackets, 
others  in  light  summer  pantaloons,  vests,  capes  of  old 
coats,  bell-crowned  hats,  checked  and  red  flannel 
shirts,  most  of  which  were  torn  or  worn  threadbare. 
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while  the  women  anointed  themselves  with  cocoa-nut 
oil  and  turmeric,  giving  them  a  bright  orange  cast. 
Their  heads  were  adorned  with  flowers,  and  they  were 
evidently  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire.  They  had  an 
abundance  of  pigs  and  poultry.  The  rich  soil  on  the 
higher  and  interior  part  of  the  island  produced  taro, 
sweet  potatoes,  convolvuli,  melons,  yams  and  some 
tobacco,  while  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts  hung  in 
clusters  over  their  dwellings.  They  had  also  an  abun- 
dance of  crabs  and  fish.  Capt.  Wilkes  on  his  landing 
found  them  devouring  the  latter  raw,  with  great  gusto, 
but  the  former  they  always  roasted.  Our  navigators 
saw  here  several  printed  copies  of  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Several  of  the  natives  could  read  and  write 
well.  No  spears,  clubs,  or  warlike  weapons  were  to  be 
found.  When  Capt.  Wilkes  asked  for  them  as  mat- 
ters of  curiosity,  they  said  they  had  no  arms,  nor  any 
farther  use  for  them ;  that  formerly  it  was  always  war, 
war,  with  the  neighboring  islands,  but  since  the  mis- 
sionaries had  come  among  them  with  the  Scriptures  and 
other  good  books,  war  was  abolished,  and  peace  and 
tranquiUity  reigned  among  them.  The  native  mission- 
ary was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  good  and  useful  man.  Our  navigators  found  this 
island  particularly  interesting  from  its  combination  of 
high  and  low  vegetation ;  the  interior  was  densely  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  the  soil  was  suflSciently  fertile  to 
produce  abundant  support  for  its  inhabitants.  Our 
explorers  left  Aurora  under  the  impression  that  the 
little  community  was  a  happy  and  contented  one.  As 
usual,  they  surveyed  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  took 
away  specimens  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  natural 
history. 
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At  about  five  in  the  afternoon  they  bore  away  for 
Tahiti,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  September, 
and  at  sunset  came  to  anchor  in  Matavia  Bay.  Here 
they  again  met  Lieut.  Ringgold  of  the  Porpoise.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  Peacock  arrived,  having  visited 
and  surveyed  Rurick  and  Aratua.  For  Capt.  Hudson 
and  Lieut.  Ringgold's  description  and  surveys  of  the  id- 
ands  they  visited,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Capt.  Wilkes*  first 
volume  relating  to  the  Pamotru  group  (page  342).  On 
the  14th  the  Flying  Fish  arrived ;  she  had  visited  and 
surveyed  King  George's  Group,  which  seemed  to  be 
well  inhabited. 

There  appears  to  be  no  accurate  history  of  the 
Pamotru  Islands  or  their  inhabitants,  but  from  the  best 
information  Capt.  Wilkes  could  obtain  at  Tahiti,  from 
one  who  had  been  much  among  the  group,  Chain 
Island  or  Anaa  had  been  the  principal  seat  of  power. 
The  natives  of  this  place  had  frequently  waged  war  on 
those  of  the  other  islands,  and  had  finally  succeeded  in 
conquering  all  to  the  west  of  Hau  or  Bow  Island.  In 
the  reign  of  the  first  Pomare,  under  Tomatiti,  they 
even  attempted  the  conquest  of  Tahiti,  and  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  small  peninsula  of  Taiarabu.  The 
story  is,  that  they  were  about  to  continue  their  attack 
on  the  larger  island,  when  Tomatiti  received  a  written 
letter  from  Pomare,  which  caused  hostilities  to  be  sus- 
pended, and,  after  further  negotiation,  led  to  Tomatiti's 
retiring  fix)m  the  island  with  a  large  donation  of 
hogs,  tapa,  &c.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Chain  Isl- 
anders remained  nominally  under  the  government  of 
Tahiti,  and  now  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  it. 

Anaa  or  Chain  Island  is  one  of  the  smallest,  but  it 
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is  the  most  thickly  peopled  in  the  whole  group,  and  is 
said  to  contain  5,000  inhabitants,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  their  conquest  of  the  other  islands,  and  taking 
the  inhabitants  as  captives.  The  whole  island  is  one 
cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the  principal  food  of  the  natives 
is  fish  and  cocoa-nuts.  Large  quantities  of  the  former 
are  caught  in  the  lagoon.  A  great  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  character  of  these  islanders  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  the 
Tahitian  missionaries  have  been  established  at  Anaa. 
Before  this  period,  the  mhabitants  practised  cannibal- 
ism ;  but  the  missionaries  have  abolished  this  barbarity, 
and  the  Christian  religion  has  rendered  the  natives 
more  mild  and  peaceable.  The  Pamotruans  are  con- 
sidered more  warlike  than  the  Tahitians,  for  which 
reason  Pomare  the  First  kept  a  body-guard  of  them 
in  preference  to  one  of  her  own  subjects.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  and  trustworthy  race. 
Capt.  Wilkes  thinks  that  these  islanders  are  not  of  the 
same  stock  as  those  of  the  Disappointment  Group. 
These  different  Polynesian  Groups  appear  to  have  their 
own  dialect,  still  the  Tahitian  language  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  tongue,  and  although  differing  in  some  re- 
spects, they  still  understand  each  other.  The  Pamo- 
tru  Group  numbers  some  fifteen  inhabited  islands ;  and 
from  the  best  information  Capt.  Wilkes  could  obtain, 
the  population  of  fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  was 
about  ten  thousand  souls.  The  whole  group  comprises 
sixty-five  islands.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  natives  were  formerly  addicted  to  the  horrible  bar- 
barity of  cannibalism,  it  is  believed  that  at  present  the 
practice  is  discontinued,  owing  to   their  intercourse 
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with  white  men  from  civilized  countries,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction of  missionaries  who  have  propagated  the 
Gospel  among  them.  Since  the  dissemination  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives,  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  has  no  fear  of  ill-treatment,  or  dread  of  being 
devoured  by  his  fellow-men ;  on  the  contraiy,  should 
he  be  thrown  among  them,  he  is  sure  that  they  will 
treat  him  kindly,  and  divide  with  him  their  cocoa-nuts 
and  bread-fruit. 

The  principal  trade  to  these  islands  is  carried  on 
by  small  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners  who  reside  at 
Tahiti.  They  are  employed  in  the  pearl  oyster-shell 
fishery,  and  hire  the  natives  to  dive  for  them  for  a 
small  compensation.  For  this  service  they  are  paid  in 
stimulating  liquors,  which  is  sadly  to  be  regretted  by 
every  well-wisher  to  Christianity.  Some  trade  is  car- 
ried on  from  island  to  island  in  large  double  canoes. 
These  vessels  exchange  various  articles  for  dried  fish 
and  cocoa-nut  oil.  In  Capt.  Wilkes'  narrative  of  the 
Pamotru  Group,  (page  345,)  a  very  good  wood-cut  is 
given  of  one  of  these  canoes. 

On  his  arrival  at  Matavia  Bay,  Tahiti,  the  head 
chief,  Taua,  visited  the  flag-ship,  offering  to  Capt 
Wilkes  every  facihty  the  island  could  afford  for  him- 
self, his  officers  and  the  scientific  corps.  He  subse- 
quently dined  with  Taua  at  his  residence,  near  Point 
Venus,  in  company  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained.  Capt.  Wilkes  also  became 
acquainted  with  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
was  formerly  a  missionary  to  that  island ;  but  was  thai 
officiating  Consul  for  her  Britannic  Majesty.  At  the 
request  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  an  English  missionary. 
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they  visited  his  school  held  at  Papiete,  in  the  church, 
a  large  frame  building  much  like  a  New  England 
meeting-house.  It  had  numerous  windows,  a  large 
gallery  and  pews  capable  of  containing  a  great  number 
of  people.  All  who  were  present  were  well  dressed, 
and  the  assembly,  except  from  the  color  of  their  skins, 
could  with  difficulty  have  been  distinguished  from  a 
Sunday-school  in  the  United  States.  Capt.  Wilkes 
and  his  officers  were  highly  gratified  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  children,  who  numbered  between  forty  and 
fifty,  and  whose  ages  were  from  four  to  seventeen. 
They  all  sang,  read,  and  wrote  on  slates,  manifestmg  a 
fair  proficiency  in  each  branch  of  instruction,  and  con- 
siderable intelligence  in  answering  correctly  the  various 
questions  put  to  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
amination, Capt.  Wilkes  made  a  present  to  the  native 
teachers  in  the  name  of  the  American  Government,  and 
desired  Mr.  Pritchard  to  express  to  them  and  to  the 
scholars  the  great  satisfaction  that  he  and  his  officers 
felt  at  witnessing  the  progress  they  had  made  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  which  far  exceeded 
their  expectations,  and  that  it  would  be  very  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  hear  of  their  pro* 
gress.  These  facts  he  hoped  would  induce  the  friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  to  augment  the  number 
of  missionaries  to  instruct  the  people  of  these  islands 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  general  knowledge  and 
civihzation.  This  short  address  was  immediately 
answered  by  Paofui,  a  chief  who  held  the  office  of 
chief  judge,  and  was  generally  considered  the  ablest 
and  most  clear-headed  man  in  the  nation.  His  reply 
was  delivered  in  an  earnest  and  animated  manner ;  and 

10 
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contained  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  attri- 
tion and  kindness  shown  them  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  begs  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  that  part  of  Capt.  Cook's  interesting  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  this  island  in  1769,  say  about  seventy 
years  previous  to  that  of  Capt.  Wilkes.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  Capt.  Cook  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  evil  propensity  of  these  islanders  for  petty  theft, 
which  occurred  daSy ;  scarcely  an  hour  passing  without 
their  appropriating  something  belonging  to  the  officeis 
and  seamen  of  the  expedition. 

In  Capt.  Wilkes'  narrative  of  this  island  in  1839, 
he  says  that  during  his  intercourse  with  these  peq[de 
not  the  most  trifling  article  was  ever  stolen  from  an 
individual  belonging  to  the  squadron ;  although  there 
were  innumerable  opportunities  for  the  commission  of 
thefts  without  the  possibiUty  of  detection.  He  fiEurther 
adds,  that  they  always  seemed  to  be  in  good  humor, 
gay,  happy  and  contented,  nor  did  he  witness  a  single 
quarrel  among  aU  the  crowds  that  were  assembled  at 
Point  Venus  during  his  stay  at  that  place.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  benefits  ihese 
people  have  received  since  the  introduction  of  mission- 
aries to  instruct  them  in  the  benign  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  I  then  ask,  what  man  who  possesses  a  benev- 
olent heart  or  any  love  for  his  fellow-men  can  withhold 
his  aid  and  influence  in  propagating  divine  truth  to 
the  benighted  heathen  in  every  land  where  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel  has  never  reached  ?  Though  it  would 
be  a  pleasing  task  to  amplify  this  subject,  as  the  limits 
of  the  work  will  not  permit,  I  shall  pursue  my  usual 
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course  in  selecting  the  most  prominent  facts,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  interesting  details  of  this  useful  and 
praiseworthy  expedition  to  enlighten  the  uninstructed 
portion  of  the  human  race. 

Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers,  in  company  with  the 
naturalists,  made  exploring  tours  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  collected  plants  and  other  curiosities.  Capt. 
Hudson  and  his  officers  employed  themselves  in  meas- 
uring the  height  of  Aond,  whose  peak  is  next  in  height 
to  Orohena.    He  found  it  to  be  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet ;  and,  as  Orohena  ap- 
peared to  be  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  the  height  of  the  latter  may  be  set  down  at 
about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Although  these  mountains,  at  first  sight, 
appear  jagged,  barren  and  inaccessible,  their  sides  are 
generally  verdant  with  tropical  trees  and  bushes  almost 
to  their  summits,  which  seems  to  be  a  general  feature 
pecuUar  to  Polynesia.    The  valleys  and  deep  glens  are 
fertile  and  productive,  as  well  as  the  land  around  the 
base  of  the  mountains.     Tropical  trees  and  fruits  grow 
here  in  abundance,  such  as  the  bread-firuit,  vi-apple 
and  orange.    There  are  also  extensive  groves  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  interspersed  with  patches  of  taro  and  sweet  pota- 
toes.   The  cottages  are  tastefully  built,  usually  about 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  :  the 
fences  are  formed  of  bamboos,  set  in  the  ground,  with 
intervals  of  about  an  inch  between  them  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air.    The  climate,  which  is  warm,  but 
not  enervating,  is  well  adapted  to  the  enjoyments  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
natives.    The  beautiful  scenes  around  them,  with  their 
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cottages  in  retired  spots,  all  seem  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  Although  the  whole  island  is 
of  volcanic  formation,  there  existed  at  this  period  do 
igneous  action,  nor  was  there  any  well-defined  crater  to 
be  seen.  Coral  reefs,  with  occasional  openings,  are  at- 
tached to  the  shores,  and  the  larger  island  (Tahiti)  has 
also  a  sea-reef.  Between  these  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous channel  for  boat  navigation,  and  on  the  nor4- 
em  side  they  enclose  many  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bors for  shipping.  On  this  side,  also,  vessels  may  pass 
from  harbor  to  harbor  within  the  outer  reef,  whidi 
varies  in  breadth  from  a  few  yards  to  fifty  or  even  a 
hundred.  The  adjoining  shore  is  formed  of  black,  vol- 
canic sand,  occasionally  mixed  with  comminuted  shdb, 
which  give  it  a  grayish  hue.  Basaltic  ridges  reach  the 
sea  at  intervals,  and  form  projecting  points  of  moderate 
elevation.  Capt.  Wilkes  hired  a  shed  or  small  house 
on  Point  Venus,  to  which  place  he  sent  the  few  sick 
persons  belonging  to  the  squadron,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced overhauling  and  refitting  the  ships.  An  ob- 
servatory was  established  at  the  same  place,  and  fiir- 
nished  with  both  astronomical  and  magnetic  instru- 
ments, to  make  the  necessary  observations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  nautical  science.  Suitable  oflScers  ^^'0C 
appointed  to  survey  the  four  principal  harbors  of  this 
island,  and  the  channels  between  them.  These  harhtff? 
are  Matavia,  Papaoa,  Toanoa,  and  Papiete.  Capt 
Wilkes  found  Point  Venus  to  lie  in  longitude  149°  29 
43"  West.  In  his  narrative,  he  states  that  several  ves- 
sels of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burthen  had 
already  been  built  on  this  island.  These  are  employed 
in  trading  to  New  South  Wales,  whither  theycanj 
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sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root,  in  return  for  which 
they  bring  back  hardware,  cloths,  caUcoes,  etc.  The 
commercial  resources  of  these  islands  are,  however, 
very  limited,  as  most  of  the  vessels  that  visit  Tahiti  are 
American  whaling  ships.  Their  number  averages  about 
one  hundred  a  year.  To  them  the  natives  are  enabled 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  articles  they  raise,  and  in  re- 
turn obtain  such  as  will  promote  their  comfort  and  add 
to  their  pleasure.  The  whale  ships,  for  the  most  part, 
have  articles  of  trade  which  they  barter  with  the  natives, 
so  that  little  money  is  required  to  carry  on.  this  com- 
merce. The  natives,  however,  particularly  the  chiefs, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money.  The 
pearl  fishery  of  the  Pamotru  Group  centred  here,  and 
was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Consul; 
consequently,  the  greatest  part  of  the  pearls  and  pearl 
oysters  were  sent  to  France.  The  three  chief  articles 
of  produce  are  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root.  Of 
the  last-named  article,  there  are  about  fifty  tons  pro- 
duced annually,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  worth  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1839,  the  commander- 
in-chief  despatched  the  Porpoise,  and  ordered  her  com- 
mander, Lieut.  Ringgold,  to  visit  the  west  end  of 
Nairsa,  or  Dean's  Island,  and  also  to  pass  over  the  sup- 
posed locaUty  of  Recreation  Island.  Having  completed 
the  surveys  of  the  before-mentioned  islands,  and  the  ad- 
jacent shores  and  reefs,  our  navigators  took  on  board 
all  their  nautical  instruments,  and  got  ready  for  sea. 
On  the  25th,  the  flag-ship  sailed  for  the  neighboring 
island  of  Eimeo,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Tahiti.     Capt.  Wilkes  describes  Euueo  as  ex- 
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tremely  beautiful,  with  high  mountains  and  deep  glens, 
mostly  covered  with  tropical  trees,  such  as  the  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nut,  together  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
which  are  so  common  in  this  delightful  climate,  where 
nature  has  bountifully  suppUed  the  inhabitants  with 
almost  every  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life. 
The  Vincennes  came  to  anchor  in  Taloo  Harbor,  whidi 
is  an  inlet  about  three  miles  in  depth,  situated  in  a  ^en 
enclosed  by  precipitous  sides,  rising  in  places  to  the 
height  of  two  thousand  feet.  At  its  head  is  an  exten- 
sive flat  or  rich  alluvial  soil,  now  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar-cane,  and  studded  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  ship  lay  at  anchor  beneath  a  high  mountain  on  the 
left,  in  contrast  with  which  her  dimensions  seemed  those 
of  a  cock-boat.  Capt.  Wilkes  was  furnished  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  Eng- 
lish missionary,  who  politely  met  him  on  the  beach  and 
conducted  him  to  his  residence.  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
wife  had  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  missioniuries 
and  other  white  residents  of  the  island,  into  which 
those  of  the  natives  were  not  admitted,  claiming  and  in^ 
culcating  a  superiority  over  these  simple  children  of  na- 
ture because  their  skins  were  not  white.  Capt.  Wilkes 
observes  that  this  was  the  first  instance  he  had  met  widi 
during  his  cruise  among  the  islands,  where  such  exdu- 
siveness  was  carried  out.  The  writer  perfectly  agrees 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  impohtic  and  unchristian-like 
proceedings  of  the  missionaries  on  this  island,  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  the  white  children  a  supe- 
riority over  the  natives.  This  principle  is  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  whose  great  object  is  to  promote 
universal  brotheriiood  and  benevolent  feelings  for  the 
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whole  human  famfly.  At  landing,  and  while  passing 
through  the  streets,  our  navigators  were  surrounded 
and  followed  by  nearly  all  the  natives  in  the  place,  men, 
women  and  children,  more  from  childish  curiosity  than 
any  other  motive.  Although  they  were  much  excited, 
and  anxious  to  scrutinize  the  strangers,  still  they  were 
kind  and  civil.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  missionaries,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  they 
had  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  island,  and  they  were 
looked  upon  as  Mends.  It  appears  that  this  island  has 
been  favored  in  one  respect  over  Tahiti.  From  the  un- 
frequent  visits  of  intemperate  and  depraved  white  men, 
they  are  more  free  from  vices  than  the  lower  classes  of 
the  neighboring  island.  Eimeo  has,  if  possible,  a  more 
broken  surfisice  than  Tahiti,  and  is  more  thrown  up  into 
separate  peaks.  Its  scenery  is  wild  even  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Tahiti,  particularly  upon  the  shores,  where 
the  mountains  rise  precipitously  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The  reef  which 
surrounds  the  island  is  similar  to  that  of  Tahiti,  and  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  there,  no  soundings  are 
found  on  the  outside  of  it.  Black,  cellular  lava  abounds, 
in  whose  shattered  ridges  holes  exist. 

After  Capt.  Wilkes  had  examined  Taloo  and  its 
vicinity,  he  visited  Fapao  or  Cook's  Harbor,  which  hes 
to  the  east  of  Taloo.  There  is  a  marked  resemblance 
between  the  two  ports.  Although  the  shores  of 
Papao  are  not  quite  as  precipitous  as  those  of  Taloo, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  former  is  not  as  accessible, 
Capt.  Wilkes  estimates  the  whole  number  of  inhabi- 
tants on  this  island  to  be  one  thousand  souls,  and 
although  the  moral  and  reUgious  state  has  greatly  im- 
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proved  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  its  nnm* 
ber  remains  about  stationary.  Having  made  all  ne- 
cessary observations  and  surveys,  our  navigators  left 
this  place  at  daylight,  on  the  29th,  and  pursued  their 
course  to  the  westward.  They  passed  the  Society  Isl- 
and group,  viz..  Sir  Charles  Saunders'  Isle,  Huaheine, 
Tahaa,  Borabora,  ManfiU,  and  Moutoiti.  All  of  th^e, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  high  lands. 

On  the  30th  our  navigators  made  Bellinghausen's 
Island,  which  is  of  coral  formation,  similar  to  those  al- 
ready described.  It  is  uninhabited,  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  has  the  usual  vegetation,  except  the  cocoa-nut 
pabn,  which  was  not  found  growing  there.  They 
landed  upon  it,  and  made  magnetic  experiments.  Birds 
were  here  in  great  numbers,  and  as  tame  as  they  had 
been  found  at  the  other  uninhabited  islands.  There 
was  no  passage  into  the  lagoon  at  low  tide,  but  the  sea 
flowed  into  it  at  high  water.  The  tides  on  this  island 
rise  and  fall  upwards  of  two  feet.  Many  specimens  of 
fish  were  obtained  here  to  add  to  the  department  of 
natural  history.  On  the  7th  of  October  they  came  in 
sight  of  Rose  Island,  where,  by  appointment,  they 
met  the  Porpoise,  which  had  been  sent  to  survey  Kru- 
senstem's  and  LazareflP,  both  of  which  islands  they 
found  uninhabited,  though  occasionally  visited  by  the 
natives  of  the  neighboring  islands.  The  supposed 
locality  of  Recreation  Island,  described  in  the  old 
charts,  our  navigators  passed  over,  but  saw  no  signs  of 
land.  Rose  Island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Samoan 
group,  was  discovered  by  Freycinct,  who  gave  it  its 
name.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  like  a  round  kndl 
of  land,  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  was  found  to 
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arise  from  a  large  clump  of  trees,  similar  to  those  fomid 
growing  in  the  low  Archipelago.  It  is  a  low,  round, 
coral  island,  of  small  dimensions.  There  were  here 
great  numbers  of  birds,  which  were  very  tame,  not 
having  been  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  man.  The 
frigate-birds  and  boobies,  (sula,)  whose  nests  had  been 
observed  on  low  bushes,  were  found  on  the  tops  of 
trees  fifty  feet  high.  The  noddies  laid  their  eggs  on 
the  parts  of  the  island  destitute  of  vegetation.  Fern 
also  abounded  ;  their  breeding  place  was  in  a  thicket  on 
the  weather  side  of  the  island,  or  that  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  sea.  It  was  remarkable  with  what  regularity 
the  eggs  were  placed,  about  three  feet  apart,  without 
any  nests,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions  out  of  many 
thousands,  each  egg  lay  separately.  The  color  of  the 
eggs  is  a  dirty  white,  mottled  with  brown.  The  clamor 
made  by  these  birds  when  disturbed  was  almost  deaf- 
ening, but  on  making  a  loud  noise,  such  as  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  their  cries  would  cease  for  a  moment  or  two, 
producing  a  singular  stillness.  After  our  navigators 
had  made  observations  on  the  position  of  the  island  and 
obtained  many  specimens  to  augment  their^  previous 
collections,  they  left  Rose  Island  on  the  8th,  and  stood 
to  the  westward.  The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  they 
made  the  island  of  Manua,  which  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  the  form 
of  a  regular  dome,  rising  in  most  parts  precipitously  from 
the  water  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  himdred  feet, 
after  which  its  ascent  appears  more  gentle  and  even.  It 
is  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  is  well  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  has  many  cocoa-nut  groves  on 
its  north-west  side.     When  drawing  near  the  island 
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they  also  saw  Oloosinga  and  Orfoo.  These  two  isl- 
ands lie  in  a  north-west  direction,  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant fix)m  Manua.  The  ships*  boats  were  lowered  and 
sent  to  traverse  the  shores  of  Manua  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  it,  while  the  Vincennes  and  the  Porpoise  passed 
around  on  either  side.  This  island  is  inhabited.  The 
principal  settlement  is  on  the  north-west  side,  where 
there  is  anchorage  for  small  vessels  in  a  cove  near  the 
shore.  There  is  but  little  surf  during  the  fine  season 
of  the  year,  say  from  April  to  November.  Capt 
Wilkes  arrived  here  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision 
between  the  missionary  party  and  what  they  called  the 
"  devil's  men."  The  native  missionary  residing  here 
had  already  prevented  a  battle  by  telling  them  that 
if  they  wished  to  fight  they  must  first  kill  him.  Fortm- 
nately,  through  his  influence  and  exemplary  conduct, 
peace  had  thus  far  been  preserved.  It  was  stated  that 
several  bad  white  men  were  on  the  island  who  had  pro- 
moted hostilities  between  the  parties,  but  on  their 
seeing  men-of-war  arrive,  they  had  fled  into  the  bushes. 
On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  eight  white  men  had 
stolen  a  boat  and  deserted  from  an  English  whaler,  and 
were  doing  much  mischief  among  the  natives.  Three 
of  these  men  came  alongside  the  Vincennes  the  next 
day,  clad  after  the  manner  of  the  natives,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  taken  off  the  island.  The  king  or  chief 
of  these  islands  resides  at  Oloosinga,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  more  easily  defended.  Several  of  the  na- 
tives came  on  board;  they  were  a  finely-formed  race 
of  men,  and  appeared  lively  and  well-disposed,  though 
in  a  much  wilder  state  than  those  of  the  Society  Isl- 
ands. 
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The  Americans  on  landing  were  immediately 
surromided  by  the  islanders,  whose  greatest  desire 
was  for  tobacco,  which  appeared  to  be  highly  prized 
among  them.  Fish-hooks  were  also  in  great  de- 
mand, for  which,  and  other  small  articles,  they  were 
glad  to  exchange  any  thing  they  had,  such  as  cocoa- 
nuts,  baskets,  mats,  spears  and  clubs.  The  houses 
are  eUiptical,  supported  on  stout  posts  about  four  feet 
high,  with  thatched  roofe,  and  the  floors  covered  with 
coarse  matting.  The  dress  of  the  natives  consisted 
only  of  the  maro,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  droccana. 
This  has  a  graceful  appearance  ;  the  leaves  being  sht 
form  a  kind  of  short  petticoat.  The  tattooing  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  subsequently  found  on  the  Samoan 
Island.  These  islands  furnish  pigs,  fowls,  sweet  pota- 
toes, fruit  and  taro;  our  navigators  thought  them 
preferable  to  those  of  Tahiti.  The  climate  being  more 
moist,  many  running  streams  were  observed  coursing 
down  the  sides  of  the  island,  and,  when  off  its  eastern 
end,  the  Americans  were  surprised  to  see  the  natives 
plunge  off  the  rocks  into  the  heavy  surf  to  reach 
their  boats.  The  canoes  of  these  islanders  were  the 
best  that  our  navigators  had  seen  among  the  Polyne- 
sian groups.  They  were  built  on  a  large  log,  having 
upon  it  pieces  fastened  together  to  raise  them  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  water.  They  were  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and  partly  covered  at  both  ends.  Some 
of  them  were  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  men.  They  passed  swiftly  through  the  water,  and 
were  managed  with  great  adroitness.  After  Capt. 
Wilkes  had  visited  and  surveyed  Manua,  he  made  sail 
for  Oloosinga,  where  he  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  king 
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or  chief  of  the  group ;  he  was  a  decrepit  old  man, 
named  Lalilah.  His  brother  and  presiunptive  heir 
was  with  him,  and  met  the  commander-in-chief  at  the 
landing  of  the  boat.  His  mode  of  salutation  was  by 
taking  the  hand  of  his  visitor  and  rubbing  it  against 
his  nose.  They  led  our  navigators  to  his  hut,  which 
was  situated  on  a  mural  precipice  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  island  of  Oloosinga  is  a 
narrow  ledge  of  rocks  rising  almost  perpendiculariy  on 
both  sides,  and  is  three  miles  in  length.  So  precipi- 
tous is  it  at  its  ends  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  around 
it  on  the  rocks.  The  strip  of  land  is  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,  on  which  bread-fruit  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees  grow  in  great  profusion  ;  its  productions  are 
sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  They  told 
Capt.  Wilkes  that  this  island  had  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  safety  since  the  other  became  unsettled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  of  the  Christian  and  devil's 
parties,  who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other.  The 
house  of  the  king  was  built  of  stone,  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground ;  it  was  covered  with  fine  clean  mats 
spread  over  coarser  ones.  The  king  seated  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  desired  Capt.  Wilkes  to 
take  a  seat  between  him  and  his  brother.  Shortly 
afterwards  two  large  wooden  trays  were  brought  in, 
filled  with  cooked  bread-fruit,  and  covered  over  with 
leaves.  One  of  these  trays  was  placed  before  Capt. 
Wilkes,  when  His  Majesty  made  a  long  speech,  giving 
him  a  welcome,  and  desiring  him  to  hand  some  of  the 
contents  to  the  king  and  his  brother,  as  well  as  to  some 
others  ^ho  were  pointed  out  to  him.  In  doing  this, 
Capt.  Wilkes  unfortunately  made  a  mistake,  and  handed 
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some  of  the  food  to  one  of  the  Kanakas,  or  one  of 
the  common  people,  which  seemed  to  cause  much  dis- 
pleasure and  many  angry  looks,  but  after  an  explana- 
tion, the  chiefs  were  appeased,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing was  soon  restored  between  the  parties.  They 
handed  around  a  shell,  containing  cocoa-nut  oil,  to  dip 
the  bread-fruit  in,  with  another,  containing  salt  water. 
They  examined  the  clothes  of  our  navigators  with  much 
apparent  pleasure,  and  seemed  particularly  pleased 
with  their  buttons  ;  the  king  admired  his  pockethand- 
kerchief  with  great  interest,  while  the  chief's  brother 
took  Capt.  Wilkes's  hat  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of 
his  large,  bushy  head.  This  was  rather  annoying, 
although  permitted  with  apparent  good  grace.  There 
was  one  custom  which  the  captain  could  not  submit  to. 
They  made  a  drink  called  ava,  which  was  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :  The  root  was  chewed  by  the 
women  and  thrown  into  a  large  bowl,  to  which  water 
was  added.  It  was  then  strained  through  leaves  and 
partaken  of  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
fond  of  it.  When  Capt.  Wilkes  declined  drinking  it, 
they  presented  him  with  a  fresh  cocoa-nut,  which  he  in- 
finitely preferred  to  their  favorite  potation.  The  natives 
became  more  and  more  famihar,  consequently  annoy- 
ing ;  and  as  it  was  growing  late,  Capt.  Wilkes  thought 
it  was  about  time  to  beat  a  retreat.  When  he  arose  to 
depart,  the  natives,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  in- 
cluding the  king  and  his  brother,  followed  him  to  the 
shore.  His  boat  being  aground,  the  king  and  his 
brother,  and  several  others  took  possession  of  her,  saying 
they  must  have  some  presents  before  he  departed. 
They  were  so  importuning  and  meddling,  that  he 
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ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  arm  themselves  and  drive 
all  the  natives  from  the  boat.  His  object  was  to  get 
on  board,  peaceably,  if  possible,  otherwise  to  force  his 
way  and  get  clear  of  the  troublesome  crowd.  After  it 
had  dispersed,  and  but  eight  or  ten  were  left  near  the 
boat,  he  presented  them  with  some  small  fish-hooks,  and 
ordered  them  to  get  into  the  water,  which  was  cMily 
about  a  foot  deep.  This  they  did,  one  by  one,  until 
they  had  all  retired.  At  last  it  came  the  king's  and  his 
brother's  turn,  to  whom  Capt.  Wilkes  presented,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  small  and  a  large  fish-hook,  whidi 
they  appeared  to  receive  with  great  good  humor. 

Their  visit  being  over,  our  navigators  were  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  troublesome  set  of  fellows, 
which  was  fortunately  accomplished  without  a  fight. 
They  found  the  coral  reef  around  this  island  different 
from  any  they  had  hitherto  seen.  It  consisted  of  two 
regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  the  inner  measuring  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  The  beach  was  found  to  be  twenty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  sea-tide,  which  commonly  rises  some  four 
or  five  feet.  Before  sunset  the  boats  returned  to  the 
ship,  having  completed  the  survey  of  both  islands. 
Orfoo  lies  to  the  westward  of  Oloosinga ;  there  is  a 
passage  for  boats  of  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  width, 
between  them,  and  anchorage  on  the  western  side. 
Orfoo  resembles  Oloosinga,  and  from  the  accounts  they 
received,  it  has  but  few  inhabitants,  those  of  Oloosinga 
having  made  war  upon  them  and  killed  off  the  natives. 
There  is  a  small  and  comparatively  low  islet  off  its 
western  end,  near  which  is  an  anchorage.  After  sunset 
they  bore  away  for  Tertuila,  which,  in  fine  weather,  can 
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be  seen  from  these  islands.  Capt.  Wilkes  proceeded 
with  the  Vincennes,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the  11th 
of  October  in  a  good  harbor,  called  Pago-pago,  which 
penetrates  almost  into  the  centre  of  the  island,  dividing 
it,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts.  He  decided  to  visit  and 
survey  this  group,  called  the  Samoan  Islands.  To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  he  despatched  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fleet  to  the  different  islands  in  the  neighborhood,  while 
he  examined  and  surveyed  Tertuila.  This  is  a  high, 
broken  island  of  volcanic  appearance,  seventeen  miles 
long  and  about  five  broad.  Its  highest  peak  is  Mata- 
fiaa,  which  he  found  was  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  this  island  was  generally  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
The  cocoa-nut  and  fern  trees  form  the  principal  character 
of  the  scenery.  The  harbor  of  Pago-pago  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  in  all  the  Polynesian  Isles ;  its  en- 
trance being  narrow,  it  is  not  easily  discovered  unless 
on  a  very  near  approach.  Its  shores  are  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  which  render  it  very  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  a  diflSculty  occurred  be- 
tween La  P6rouse  and  the  natives,  when  several  per- 
sons on  both  sides  were  massacred.  Then  they  were  a 
wild,  savage  race ;  at  present  there  is  a  missionary  sta- 
tion, under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  whom 
Capt.  Wilkes  represents  to  be  a  worthy,  excellent  man. 
He  possesses  great  influence  over  the  natives ;  he  has 
established  schools,  and  built  a  Christian  church,  where 
pubUc  worship  is  devoutly  performed.  Both  old  and 
young  are  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  are 
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grateful  when  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity. This  island  is  under  several  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
rules  over  a  town  or  small  district.  As  soon  as  the 
Vincennes  came  to  anchor,  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  number  of  canoes  filled  with  natives,  who  aD 
seemed  deUghted  to  visit  the  ship.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs,  whose  name  was  Toa,  was  admitted  on 
board ;  he  was  a  large,  athletic  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  pleasant,  expressive  countenance.  Through 
the  interpreter,  he  told  the  navigators  that  he  was  now 
a  missionary,  that  he  had  reformed,  and  stole  no  more. 
The  men  of  Tertuila  are  a  remarkably  tall,  fine-looking 
set,  with  inteUigent  and  pleasing  countenances,  and 
appear  more  sedate  than  the  Tahitians.  The  women 
are  not  very  handsome,  though  some  of  the  young  ones 
would  be  considered  rather  good-looking.  They  are 
very  domestic,  and  fond  of  their  children.  They  re- 
spect the  marriage  contract,  and  have  none  of  that  in- 
discriminate intercourse  which  our  navigators  observed 
among  the  Tahitian  group.  They  seemed  hospitably 
disposed  towards  the  strangers,  though  always  glad  to 
be  remunerated  by  presents  of  almost  any  kind  of 
finery  and  gaudy  dresses.  Mr.  Murray  had  unbound- 
ed influence  over  the  natives,  which  he  well  deserved ; 
his  constant  efforts  being  to  regenerate  and  christianize 
these  once  savage  people. 

Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers  were  invited  to  a 
feast  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  true  Polynesian 
style.  Their  mode  of  cooking  is  as  follows :  they  dig 
holes  in  the  ground,  wherein  are  placed  lai^e  flat  stones, 
upon  which,  when  heated,  pigs  and  fowls  are  laid. 
The  oven  is  then  covered  at  the  top  with  another  hot 
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stone.  Taro,  bread-fruit,  plantain  and  bananas  are 
cooked  in  the  same  way.  This  is  the  usual  custom  of 
cooking  throughout  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Since 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  war  and  and  rapine  have  ceased ;  and 
the  Christian  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  some  of  his  officers  visited  a  town  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  called  Fungasar,  where  they 
were  treated  with  great  hospitality.  This  place  con- 
tained about  forty  houses  of  a  large  and  commodious 
size,  and  numbered  about  two  himdred  inhabitants. 
The  food  of  the  natives  of  this  island  consists  of  pork, 
fish,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas  and  taro,  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Christian  religion,  polygamy  is  not 
allowed,  though,  with  some,  it  is  considered  a  great 
privation  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  one 
wife.  They  generally  pay  great  attention  to  their  reli- 
gious duties,  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  always 
said,  as  well  as  grace  before  meals,  with  a  devotion  rare- 
ly to  be  seen  among  civilized  men.  Their  amusements 
seem  to  be  few ;  their  books  are  constantly  before  them, 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  over  them. 
Old  gray-headed  men  may  be  seen  poring  over  the 
alphabet  taught  by  some  of  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
The  employment  of  the  men  is  to  cultivate  and  weed 
the  taro,  and  take  care  of  the  fences.  They  also  make 
sennit  for  their  houses,  and  canoes  for  fishing.  The 
women  are  engaged  in  making  mats,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  play,  and  wait  upon  their  seniors.  Their  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  is  very  strict.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  a  native  to  do  any  thing  whatever  on  that  day, 
11 
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but  perfonn  his  religious  duties ;  they  attend  church 
regularly.  In  Mr.  Murray's  congregation  there  were 
about  thirty  communicants  and  nearly  1,000  attend- 
ants on  pubUc  worship,  many  of  whom  came  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  Mr.  Murray  had  been  here 
about  three  years  ;  besides  him  they  number  some  nine 
or  ten  native  preachers.  Mr.  Miuray  told  Capt.  Wilkes 
that  the  natives  were  very  tractable  and  anxious  to  be 
taught.  He  thought  they  surpassed  any  of  the  natives 
of  the  Polynesian  Isles.  The  surveys  of  the  island  hav- 
ing been  completed,  Capt.  Wilkes  sailed  from  Pago- 
pago  on  the  25th  of  November.  In  beating  out  of  the 
harbor,  he  had  to  make  frequent  tacks  and  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck ;  but  finally  got  safe  out,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  a  pleasant  sail  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  island,  which  he  represents  as  being  beautifully 
diversified  with  luxuriant  groves,  smiling  villages, 
cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  which  afforded  deKght- 
fiil  shade  to  the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  abroad  in  their  canoes  employed  in 
fishing.  From  Tertuila,  Capt.  Wilkes  steered  over  to 
Upolu,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  mUes,  and  in  the  morning 
had  a  view  of  the  latter  island.  As  he  ran  down  on 
his  course  to  the  westward,  it  appeared  richer  and 
more  beautiftd  than  the  other  islands  of  this  group,  and 
may  be  described  as  of  a  moderate  height,  rising  grad- 
ually in  a  succession  of  ridges  from  a  low  shore,  while 
here  and  there  broad  and  fertile  valleys  are  seen,  with 
numerous  streams  faUing  fix)m  the  mountains  in  cas- 
cades. The  shore  is  lined  with  a  coral  reef,  which  is 
now  and  then  separated  by  channels.  Within  these 
reefs  are  snug  and  convenient  harbors.    The  Peacock 
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was  soon  descried  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  where 
Capt.  Wilkes  joined  her  with  the  Vincennes.  His 
arrival  occurred  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  One  of 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  Tuvai,  had  murdered  an 
American  seaman  called  Edward  Cavenaugh,  a  native 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  The  murder  had 
been  conmiitted  in  cold  blood,  to  obtain  a  knife  and 
the  clothing  of  the  deceased.  The  assassin  had  been 
pointed  out  to  Capt  Hudson,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  make  his  escape  was  seized  and  taken  on  board  the 
Peacock  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  subsequently  tried  for 
his  life  before  Capt.  Wilkes,  Capt.  Hudson,  and  several 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  island.  The  murderer 
being  a  relative  of  the  principal  chief.  Pea,  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  procure  a  pardon,  notwithstanding 
the  man  confessed  his  guilt,  and  stated  that  his  only 
object  was  to  secure  the  knife  and  clothing.  The  plea 
made  by  the  chiefs  was  that  as  they  had  just  emerged 
from  heathen  darkness,  they  ought  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  laws  a3  Christians  who  had  been  educated, 
and  were  now  more  exalted  in  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
The  Americans,  on  their  part,  urged  that  the  law  of 
Moses  should  be  appUed  in  this  case,  "  Whosoever  shed- 
deth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
They  also  urged  the  bad  example  this  murder  would 
have  upon  the  community  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
After  much  discussion  and  pleading  on  both  sides, 
while  the  man  was  present  under  a  marine  guard,  his 
case  was  finally  commuted  to  banishment  for  life  to 
some  distant  island.  Consequently,  he  was  returned  a 
prisoner  on  board  the  Peacock  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  sentence. 
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While  the  fleet  awaited  here  the  arrival  of  the 
Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish,  absent  on  a  surveying  expe- 
dition to  the  neighboring  islands,  Captains  Wilkes  and 
Hudson  employed  themselves  in  visiting  the  principal 
chiefs  and  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  also  in  col- 
lecting objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  During  their 
stay  they  met  an  English  missionary,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  poUtely  invited  them  to  his  cottage,  which  wib 
pleasantly  situated  under  the  shade  of  cocoa-nut  and 
bread-fruit  trees,  not  fer  from  the  sea-beach.  It  had 
a  fine  lawn  in  front,  and  was  prettily  ornamented  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Capt.  Wilkes  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  was 
just  what  a  missionary  should  be,  pious,  cheerful  and 
meek,  though  resolute  and  firm.  He  seemed  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  had  undertaken 
to  enUghten.  His  views  were  directed,  not  only  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  the  extension  of  tlje 
useful  arts,  and  whatever  else  should  tend  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  natives  and  eradicate  their  vic^ 
Mr.  Williams  had  a  son  who  had  recently  returned 
with  his  young  wife  from  England.  Being  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts,  he,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  natives,  had  built  himself  a  small  vessd 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  tons  burthen,  to  trade  among 
the  neighboring  islands.  His  Uttle  ship-yard  was  locat- 
ed near  his  father's  residence.  His  activity  and  enter- 
prise will  doubtless  induce  the  natives  to  cultivate  a 
love  for  trade  and  commerce,  which  will,  ere  long,  pro- 
duce beneficial  results  to  the  whole  of  this  little  com- 
munity. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  Her  Britannic 
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Majesty's  Vice-Consul,  Capt.  Wilkes  made  a  tour  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  During  their  absence  they 
visited  Sagana,  a  viQage  containing  about  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  British  missionary  at  this  place,  Mr. 
Wilson,  had  a  school  consisting  of  about  fifty  native 
children.  Capt.  Wilkes  represents  Sagana  to  be  a  cleanly 
little  village.  A  similar  regard  to  neatness  prevails  in 
the  walks  around  the  village,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
taro,  melons  and  bananas,  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  While  here,  he  visited  Maletou,  the 
chief,  at  his  residence,  where  he  was  introduced  to  his 
family.  One  of  his  children,  a  young  lady  of  fifteen, 
was  decidedly  the  prettiest  girl  they  had  seen  in  the 
group ;  she  was  also  very  intelligent.  The  chief  was 
an  old  man,  with  whom  Capt.  Wilkes  had  a  long  con- 
versation through  Mr.  Wilson,  as  interpreter.  When  re- 
lating his  former  wars  against  the  neighboring  islands, 
the  old  man  fired  up,  and  gave  an  animated  description 
of  his  numerous  battles  and  exploits,  which  was  very 
amusing. 

His  wife  and  children  treated  their  visitors  with 
cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  and  appeared  to  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  Between  Seuma  and  Sesisinga  there 
is  a  peak  which  has  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  and 
fifty  feet.  There  is  a  still  higher  mountain,  which  is  an 
exhausted  volcano.  The  edge  of  its  crater  was  found 
by  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Couthoy  to  be  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  traversing  the  island  of  Upolu,  many  deep  gorges 
were  seen,  into  which  the  water  falls  from  a  great 
height.  One  of  these  cascades  was  measured,  and 
found  to  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  so 
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that  a  large  portion  of  the  water  was  dissipated  in  spraj 
before  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gorge-  These  ^ens 
are  wild  and  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  scenery,  and  the  foliage  is  luxuriant  and 
beautifully  green.  The  wild  orange  grows  everywhere 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  road,  in  many  places,  was 
literally  covered  with  them.  They  were  handsome,  and 
equal  in  size  to  cultivated  oranges.  In  the  different 
jaunts  of  our  navigators  about  the  island,  they  visited 
many  of  the  Devil's  people,  as  the  unconverted  are 
called,  who,  though  not  Christians,  received  them  hos- 
pitably. These  people  had  their  own  priests,  and 
practised  every  kind  of  heathen  charm  and  supor- 
stition. 

Thus  after  visiting  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  they  made  ready  for  their  depart- 
ure on  the  10th  of  November.  The  whole  squadron 
was  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  after  having  been 
actively  engaged  since  the  8th  of  October  in  examining 
the  different  islands,  and  in  making  surveys  of  thar 
coasts  and  harbors,  which  work  was  expeditiously  and 
faithfully  executed.  Besides  these  surveys,  nautical 
observations  were  taken  and  many  experiments  made 
in  magnetism.  Numerous  botanical  curiosities  had 
been  collected,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  fish  and 
tropical  birds.  Previous  to  leaving  the  port  of  Apia, 
and  in  order  to  gratify  the  chiefs  and  the  community 
at  large,  Capt.  Wilkes  made  a  grand  military  display. 
He  sent  on  shore  all  the  marines  and  the  musket-men 
of  the  squadron,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  a  band  of  music.  These  men  had  been  well 
drilled  for  the  occasion,  and  were  furnished  with  blank 
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cartridges.  The  natives  were  collected  from  far  and 
near  to  witness  the  review,  and  both  old  and  young 
were  highly  deUghted.  It  was  amusing  and  ludicrous 
to  see  them  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  soldiers  in  their 
marches  and  counter-marches.  The  firing  occasioned 
some  alarm  at  first,  and  the  natives  scampered  off  some 
distance  at  every  discharge,  but  when  they  saw  it  did 
no  harm,  they  became  reconciled  to  it.  During  the 
stay  of  our  navigators  at  this  group,  they  experienced 
two  sUght  shocks  of  earthquakes,  but  heard  no  account 
of  their  having  done  any  damage. 

The  Samoan  group  Ues  in  latitude  IS""  30'  to  14'' 
30'  South,  longitude  168"^  to  173^  West.  Pago-pago 
in  Tertuila  is  the  best  harbor,  and  Ues  in  latitude  13^ 
30',  but  Apia  in  Upolu,  lying  in  latitude  13°  48'  South, 
longitude  171°  41'  9"  West,  is  the  most  convenient  for 
vessels  seeking  only  a  temporary  anchorage  for  refresh- 
ments. These  islands  are  eight  in  number,  and  named 
as  follows  :  Savau,  Upolu,  Tertuila,  Manono,  Apolina, 
Manua,  Oloosinga,  and  Orfoo.  Our  navigators  repre- 
sent their  soil  as  generally  rich,  and  made  chiefly  from 
the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks.  At  Tertuila  it  was 
remarked  that  the  vegetation  was  luxuriant.  The  tree 
fern  (a  species  of  banyan),  the  pandanus  and  several 
kinds  of  palm  were  very  abundant,  as  was  also  a  beau- 
tiftJ  variety  of  wild  flowers,  which  were  quite  fragrant. 
The  gentlemen  interested  in  botany  preserved  speci- 
mens, most  which  were  of  rich  and  gorgeous  colors,  so 
profusely  found  in  tropical  cUmes.  Among  these  isl- 
ands there  were  originally  no  quadrupeds;  swine, 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  have  now 
become  numerous.     The  missionaries  have  introduced 
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cattle  and  horses,  which  are  increasing  rapidly,  so  that 
in  a  few  years  vessels  touching  here  can  be  well  sup- 
plied. Poultry  of  every  description  is  plenty,  and 
pigeons  are  seen  in  great  numbers.  Fish  are  abundant, 
and  are  foimd  in  great  variety  on  the  reefs  around  these 
islands.  They  are  caught  by  the  women,  who  place 
baskets  near  the  holes  where  they  are  accustomed  to 
take  shelter.  They  are  also  speared  by  torchhght  and 
taken  with  the  hook  in  deep  water.  There  are  several 
species  of  them,  but  mullets  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  men  of  Samoa  rank  first  in  personal  appearance 
among  all  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  There  are  many 
specimens  of  manly  beauty  to  be  seen  among  them, 
though  our  navigators  thought  so  much  could  not  be 
said  of  the  women,  who  were  rather  stout  and  ill- 
formed.  Some  of  them  when  young  are  rather  pretty ; 
they  have  a  delicate  light  brown  complexion,  not  much 
darker  than  that  of  the  brunettes  of  Spanish  America. 
The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  labors  of  the  missiona- 
ries are  more  evident  among  the  Samoans  than  the 
Tahitians.  The  spread  of  the  Grospel  has  not  been  so 
much  impeded  by  the  inveterate  evil  habits  and  low 
vices  which  prevail  among  the  Society  Islands.  One 
great  obstacle  the  missionaries  have  to  contend  witii 
among  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  the  presence  of  a  few 
bad  white  men,  who  attach  themselves  to  the  heathen 
chiefs  for  protection,  and  set  an  injurious  example  to 
the  natives  by  their  conduct.  The  natives  often  ask 
how  it  is  possible  that  men,  brought  up  in  a  civilized 
and  Christian  community,  can  be  so  abandoned  as  these 
worthless  vagabonds  who  are  thrown  among  them. 
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The  labors  of  the  English  missionaries  have  been  much 
lightened  by  native  assistants,  who  have  been  indus- 
trious and  successful  among  the  inhabitants  of  Rara- 
tonga.  Capt.  Wilkes  says  he  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  witnessing  a  meeting  of  native  missionaries,  to 
select  nine  from  their  number  to  accompany  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  the  New  Hebrides.  Great  anxiety  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  new  candidates,  who  showed  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  their  responsibility, 
and  appeared  devoted  to  their  caUing.  Some  of  them 
were  quite  eloquent,  and  manifested  considerable  en- 
thusiasm on  their  prospects  of  success.  The  entire 
population  of  this  group  is  estimated  at  56,600,  of 
which  14,850  have  embraced  Christianity ;  between 
12,000  and  13,000  attend  missionary  schools.  There 
are  eleven  foreign  missionaries  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  native  teachers  and  preachers,  so  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the 
barbarous  practices  of  the  natives  will  be  entirely  abol- 
ished, and  that  Christianity  and  civihzation  will  reign 
triumphant  throughout  the  whole  group. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1839,  th6  squadron 
weighed  anchor  and  made  all  sail  to  the  westward. 
Two  days  afterwards  they  made  Uia  or  Wallis  Island, 
and  at  3  p.  m.  were  off  its  southern  end,  which  lies  in 
latitude  13°  24'  South,  longitude  179''  9'  East.  Instead 
of  a  single  one,  as  the  name  indicates,  there  are  nine 
separate  islands,  varying  in  circuit  from  one  to  ten  miles, 
and  inclosed  in  one  extensive  reef ;  the  land  is  gener- 
ally high.  Our  navigators  made  a  running  survey  of 
this  group,  which  was  soon  accomplished,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  their  vessels  and  boats.     While  off 
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Wallis  Island  the  flag-ship  was  boarded  by  a  canoe 
filled  with  natives,  among  whom  was  one  who  spoke  a 
little  English.  By  him  they  were  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  shore.  At  this  place  Capt.  Wilkes 
resolved  to  land  the  prisoner,  Tuvai,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  murderer  of  the  American  seaman 
at  Tertuila.  He  therefore  sent  him  on  shore,  with  his 
rolls  of  tapa,  and  placed  him  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  head  chief.  He  thought  by  this  means 
he  would  be  protected  from  being  robbed  by  the  na- 
tives. Tuvai  seemed  delighted  at  being  released  from 
confinement  on  shipboard,  and  took  leave  by  shaking 
hands  with  the  sentry.  These  islands  appeared  to  be 
well  wooded,  and  on  them  our  navigators  saw  several 
large  houses  belonging  to  the  natives.  Those  who 
came  on  board  said  that  the  inhabitants  were  nume- 
rous, and  that  among  them  were  ten  white  men.  The 
entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  isl- 
and, and  the  pilot  said  that  there  was  ample  room  for 
ships  to  pass  within  the  reef.  Wood,  water  and  fresh 
provisions  can  be  obtained  here,  but  as  the  season  for 
operating  in  high  southern  latitudes  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, our  navigators  could  not  spare  time  to  go  on 
shore,  and  visit  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  little 
group.  Towards  evening  they  made  sail  with  a  strong 
breeze,  and  on  the  following  day  made  Horn  Island, 
which  was  discovered  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire  in 
1616.  Its  southern  point  is  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  northern  side  many 
rocks  are  visible,  and  the  whole  surface  appears  bold 
and  precipitous,  affording,  it  was  judged,  but  little  soil 
for  cultivation.     Cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees  were,  how- 
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ever,  seen  in  considerable  numbers  upon  A  low  point 
projecting  from  the  southern  side.  Capt.  Wilkes  found 
inhabitants  upon  this  island,  and  afterwards  learned 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Catholic 
mission  upon  it  was  made  in  1840.  They  took  their 
departure  from  Horn  Island,  and  made  sail  to  the 
southward,  passing  about  sixty  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  Fejee' group,  which  was  reserved  for  examination 
at  a  later  day.  On  crossing  the  meridian  of  180°,  our 
navigators  dropped  the  14th  of  November,  in  order  to 
make  their  time  correspond  to  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
to  which  their  operations  in  surveying,  &c.,  were  to  be 
confined  for  several  months.  On  the  18th  they  made 
Matthew*s  Rock,  whose  height  was  ascertained  to  be 
one  thousand  one  himdred  and  eighty-six  feet.  It  is 
of  a  conical  shape,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
principally  composed  of  conglomerate.  A  dyke  of 
basalt  was  observed  occupying  about  a  third  of  the 
width  of  the  island.  In  order  to  obtain  specimens,  a 
boat  was  despatched  to  effect  a  landing.  The  under- 
taking proved  difficult,  but  was  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Fox  and  Midshipman  Henry,  who  swam  through  the 
surf.  They  brought  off  some  specimens  of  porphyritic 
rock  and  a  few  small  crystals  of  selenite.  Patches 
were  seen,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  sulphur.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  other  uninhabited  islands,  great 
numbers  of  birds  were  seen  upon  and  around  this  one. 
This  island  Ues  in  latitude  22°  27'  South,  longitude 
172''  10'  3"  East.  On  the  18th,  our  navigators  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  the  six  of  their  sounding 
thermometers,  and  with  it  about  two  hundred  fathoms 
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of  line.  On  the  following  day  the  Peacock  made  a 
cast  of  six  hundred  fathoms  without  obtaining  bottom : 
the  temperature  below  was  50°,  while  at  the  surface  it 
was  73°.  On  the  24th  they  experienced  a  remarkably 
severe  stonn,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  ship 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  electric  fluid ;  the  points  of 
the  conductors,  the  mast-heads  and  yard-anns  were  il- 
luminated with  corpo  santos,  and  several  of  the  officers 
declared  that  they  had  felt  electric  shocks.  The  gale 
blew  violently,  beginning  from  the  north-west  and 
shifting  to  the  south-west.  During  its  continuance  the 
thermometer  fell  seventeen  degrees.  Throughout  the 
two  following  days  they  had  head  winds  and  a  heavy, 
cross  sea.  On  the  29th  they  made  Ball's  PjTamid, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  barren  rock,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea.  At  sunset,  they  made  the  lighthouse 
on  the  headland  of  Port  Jackson.  They  had  no 
pilot,  and  although  the  night  was  dark,  Capt.  Wilkes 
concluded,  as  his  charts  were  good  and  reliable,  to 
run  into  port.  He  stood  up  the  harbor  and  left  the 
Peacock  to  follow  in  the  same  course  by  making  signals. 
At  half  past  10  p.  m.  they  came  quietly  to  anchor  in 
the  cove  among  the  shipping,  without  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  people  on  shore.  The  next  morning  the 
good  people  of  Sydney  were  much  astonished  to  see 
two  men-of-war  lying  in  their  harbor.  Soon  the  streets 
were  alive  vrith  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  squadron, 
who  were  delighted  at  finding  themselves  once  more  in 
a  civilized  coimtry,  and  in  again  hearing  the  sweet 
sound  of  their  own  native  language.  The  description 
of  this  place  will  constitute  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fleet  meet  at  Sydney — ^Description  of  that  place — Refit  the  Ships — Prepare 
for  the  DiscoTery  of  a  Southern  Continent — Sail  from  Sydney — See  an 
immense  Iceberg— Macquarrie  Island — Meet  with  a  great  barrier  of  Ice — 
Water  discolored  in  lat.  66°  South — Make  the  Southern  Continent — 
Fight  between  a  whale  and  a  sea-monster — Beautiful  appearance  of  Ice- 
bergs— Sound  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms — Perilous  situation 
of  the  Peacock — Peacock  leaves  the  high  southern  regions  for  Sydney 
— ^The  Squadron  procure  a  supply  of  water  from  an  Iceberg — Sound  in 
thirty  fathoms  of  water  with  the  Southern  Continent  in  sight — Kesolve 
to  steer  to  the  northward — See  two  French  ships — Both  parties  show 
their  colors,  but  hold  no  intercourse — Anchor  in  Sarah's  Bocom — ^De- 
scription of  the  Auckland  Islands — ^The  Vincennes  returns  to  b.^  dney. 

The  next  day  the  Porpoise  and  Tlying-Fish  arrived, 
so  that  the  squadron  again  met,  after  having  performed 
so  many  arduous  duties  in  and  about  the  islands  of  the 
broad  Pacific.  The  morning  of  the  30th  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  serene,  when  a  new  scene  broke  upon 
them  totally  unlike  any  thing  they  had  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  The  strong  resemblance  of  all  they 
saw  to  their  own  homes  and  the  identity  of  language, 
gave  our  navigators  an  indescribable  feeling  of  pleasure. 
The  American  Consul,  J.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  went  on 
board  early  to  welcome  Capt.  Wilkes.  He  communi- 
cated the  information  that  the  Relief  had  arrived  safely, 
and  had  landed  all  her  stores  which  were  ready  for  the 
squadron,  and  close  at  hand ;  after  which,  and  about 
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ten  days  before  their  arrival,  she  had  sailed  for  the 
United  States. 

The  arrival  of  the  exploring  fleet  was  annonnced  by 
an  officer,  and  through  him,  the  Governor,  Sir  Geoi^ 
Gibbs,  sent  word  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  Capt. 
Wilkes  and  his  officers  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  morn- 
ing. Accordingly,  Capt.  Wilkes  and  Capt.  Hudson, 
in  company  with  the  American  Consul,  waited  on  his 
Excellency,  who  gave  them  a  cordial  reception,  and  as- 
sured them  it  would  aflFord  him  great  pleasure  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  with  every  thing  in  his  power.  At  their 
request,  he  granted  them  the  use  of  Fort  Macquarrie,  to 
estabUsh  an  observatory,  which  would  give  them  facih- 
ties  for  making  experiments  with  their  nautical  and  sci- 
entific instruments.  This  position  being  within  hail  ctf 
their  ships,  was  convenient  also  for  carrying  on  the 
other  necessary  duties  in  preparing  the  ships  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  intended  voyage  of  discovery  to  a 
high  southern  latitude.  In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes 
says  he  is  happy  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  open- 
hearted  welcome  that  he  and  his  officers  received  from 
all  the  government  officials,  both  military  and  civil 
In  fine,  all  classes  of  citizens  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  strove  to  make  them  happy 
during  their  stay.  The  Australian  Club  was  thrown 
open  to  them  by  its  committee ;  parties  and  balls  were 
frequently  given  in  their  honor ;  in  short,  all  their  leisure 
time  was  fiilly  occupied  in  the  reception  of  these  hos- 
pitable attentions. 

The  day  after  the  squadron  came  to  anchor,  a  ves- 
sel arrived  from  the  Samoan  group,  bringing  the  md- 
ancholy  intelUgence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
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liams,  from  whom  they  had  parted  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore. It  will  be  recollected  he  was  about  setting  forth 
to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  He  was  at  that  time  in  full  health  and 
high  spirits,  and  in  the  ardent  hope  of  a  successful 
mission.  The  information  in  respect  to  this  sad  event 
was  derived  from  his  associate,  Mr.  Cunningham.  He 
and  Mr.  Williams  had  placed  native  missionaries  at 
Rotuma  and  Totoona.  They  had  then  landed  at  Fau- 
na, which  they  found  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
there  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the  natives. 
These  were  Papuans,  and  spoke  a  language  much  like 
that  of  the  Hervey  Islanders.  They  left  also  at  Fauna 
Samoan  missionaries,  and  then  proceeded  to  Erroman- 
go.  Here  they  found  a  barren  country  and  a  different 
race  of  men ;  black,  with  woolly  hair,  and  who  did  not 
comprehend  a  word  of  any  of  the  languages  known  to 
the  missionaries.  Although  apparently  suspicious,  the 
natives  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  actual  hostiUty.  Mr. 
WilUaras,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  had  landed,  and  were  stroUing  about, 
amusing  themselves  by  picking  up  shells.  While  thus 
engaged,  the  party  separated,  and  Messrs.  Harris  and 
WiUiams  were  in  advance  of  the  others.  On  a  sudden 
the  war  shout  was  heard,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  seen 
running,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  natives.  He  was  soon 
overtaken  by  them  and  killed.  Mr.  Williams  then 
turned  and  endeavored  to  reach  the  boat,  but  he  had 
delayed  too  long,  and  although  he  reached  the  water, 
he  was  followed  into  it  and  also  slain.  Mr.  Cimning- 
ham  and  the  Captain  escaped,  although  with  difficulty ; 
and,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  body. 
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they  left  the  island.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that 
the  attack  had  not  been  premeditated,  but  arose  from 
a  sudden  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  clothes  of 
the  persons  who  were  on  shore.  He  was  also  satisfied 
that  a  single  loaded  musket  in  the  hands  of  those  left 
in  the  boat,  would  have  been  the  means  of  saving  these 
two  valuable  lives.  The  missionary  cause  has  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  IVIr.  Williams,  for  in  him  was 
indeed  a  true  spirit  of  enterprise  and  fervent  zed :  he 
possessed  great  perseverance  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  native  character.  Capt-  Wilkes  deeply  regretted 
his  death,  and  states  that  he  was  happy  to  have  had 
the  good  fortime  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
He  says  he  appeared  destined  to  do  much  good  in  re- 
forming the  natives  of  the  Samoan  Group,  had  he  not 
through  the  inscrutable  design  of  Providence,  been 
called  away  from  his  terrestrial  labors. 

Sydney  contains  about  twenty-four  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  the  houses  for  the  most  part  are  well-built  and 
commodious.  When  seen  from  the  water,  the  city  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage ;  the  ground  rises  gradually, 
exhibiting  all  the  buildings  at  one  view,  and  giving  it 
the  air  of  a  large,  commercial  town.  They  are  chiefly 
biult  of  drab-colored  sand-stone,  resembling  those  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  of  a  lighter  hue.  Red  brick 
is  also  sometimes  used.  The  suburbs  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town  contain  many  neat  cottages 
and  country  seats.  Handsome  equipages  abound,  and 
numerous  stage-coaches  ran  from  town  to  town :  every 
thing,  in  fine,  looks  thriving,  with  a  busy  and  enter- 
prising population.  All  the  reUgious  sects  of  the 
British  Islands  have  their  representatives  here,  and 
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each  sect  its  ardent  advocates.  There  are  many  things 
about  the  town  which  remind  an  American  of  similar 
sized  places  in  the  United  States.  There  was  one  fea- 
ture of  it,  however,  which  our  navigators  represent  as 
sadly  objectionable  to  the  morals  and  good  order  of 
the  place,  the  degrading  sin  of  drunkenness  here  stalks 
about  at  noon-day.  This  vile  habit  is  not  confined  to 
the  male  sex  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  women  are  almost 
daily  seen  intoxicated,  staggering  about  the  public 
streets,  brawling  in  houses,  or  borne  off  by  poUce  offi- 
cers. The  facilities  for  indulging  in  this  vice  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  low  taverns  and  grog- 
shops, which  attract  these  unfortunate  people  with 
gaudy  signs  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  different  orders 
of  customers,  such  as  The  King's  Arms,  The  Punch 
Bowl,  The  Shamrock,  The  Thistle,  The  Ship,  The  Jolly 
Sailors,  etc.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  are 
licensed  by  the  government,  making  an  average  of  more 
than  one  license  for  each  hundred  souls.  The  rum  con- 
sumed in  this  colony  in  1838,  produced  a  revenue  to 
the  government  of  £189,450 ;  say  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterhng,  which  allows  to  each  individual  nearly  eight 
gallons  annually.  It  would  appear  strange  that  a  na- 
tion so  far  advanced  in  Christianity  and  civiUzation  as 
Great  Britain,  should  allow  this  state  of  things  to  exist 
in  a  young,  active  colony,  where  so  many  avenues  are 
opened  for  enterprise,  and  where  sobriety  and  frugal 
industry  are  sure  to  meet  their  reward.  How  easy 
would  it  be  for  a  strong  government  like  that  of  "Eng- 
land  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  intoxicating  Uquors, 
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or  levy  a  duty  suflBciently  high  to  abolish  the  use  rf 
this  soul-destroying  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

Australia  is  said  to  be  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  and  may  be  termed,  without  error,  a  small  con- 
tinent. It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  sketch  to  say 
much  of  its  climate  and  productions,  when  from  its 
favorable  position  and  extent  they  must  be  various. 
Australia  has  so  many  natural  advantages  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  thing  for  the  suste- 
nance and  convenience  of  man.  From  its  fevorable 
situation  it  must  before  many  years  become  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  world.  It  already  produces 
immense  sums  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  ex- 
ported to  the  mother  coimtry,  besides  vast  quantities  of 
wool,  timber,  and  lumber  oi  every  description.  In  fine, 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  aU  the  raw  materials, 
such  as  hides,  wool,  and  niunerous  other  articles  which 
are  sent  to  England.  In  exchange  for  their  exports, 
they  receive  British  manufactures  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

In  the  year  1840,  there  were  built  in  Australia, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  vessels,  averaging  about  120 
tons  each.  Previous  to  this  date  there  were  several 
vessels  built  of  a  larger  size,  three  of  which  were  from 
160  to  170  tons  burthen.  The  most  of  these  ships  are 
employed  trading  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good^Hope.  They  carry  their  own  salted  provisions,  cat- 
tle, and  the  produce  of  their  dairies,  in  return  for  which 
they  bring  back  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  etc.  The 
whale  fishery  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  whalers  always  find  a  ready  market  for  their  oil  at 
Sydney,  and  the  cruising  ground  for  whales  bemg  at 
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no  great  distance,  less  capital  is  required  for  their  out- 
fits than  for  longer  and  more  distant  voyages.  They 
complain,  however,  that  of  late  years,  American  whal- 
ers frequent  their  shores  and  bays,  and  interfere  very 
much  with  the  trade  which  they  naturally  look  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  Australians.  While  here  the 
scientific  gentlemen  were  constantly  employed  in  mak- 
ing little  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  with  their 
usual  industry  obtained  specimens  of  birds,  fish  and 
minerals,  together  with  various  kinds  of  botanical  plants; 
in  fine,  they  procured  every  thing  they  conceived  would 
promote  the  general  knowledge  of  Natural  History. 
Capt.  Wilkes  remarks,  that  during  his  stay  at  Sydney 
he  received,  from  the  Governor  and  the  military  and 
civil  officers,  every  kind  attention  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  bestow  upon  him  and  his  officers,  for  which 
he  was  deeply  indebted,  and  returned  them  his  warm- 
est and  best  thanks.  The  squadron  was  visited  by  all 
classes  of  people,  who  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  for  the  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  it.  All  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet  underwent  the  necessary  repairs  of  calking, 
refitting,  etc.,  while  at  this  port.  The  Flying-Fish  was 
furnished  with  two  new  masts  of  New  Zealand  pine, 
which  were  larger  in  diameter,  although  a  few  feet 
shorter,  than  her  former  ones.  The  facilities  here  for 
outfits  were  much  better  than  in  any  port  Capt.  Wilkes 
had  visited  since  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  me- 
chanics and  artizans  are  good,  although  wages  are  very 
high.  Rations  of  grog  are  always  stipulated  for,  which 
our  navigators  granted  in  order  to  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  the  port. 
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After  writing  their  farewell  letters  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  the  United  States,  they  took  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  their  hospitable  friends  in  Sydney,  and 
the  next  day,  Dec.  26th  1839,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  weighed  their  anchors  and  stood  down  the 
bay.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the  wind  light  and 
contrary,  so  that  they  did  not  get  to  sea  until  the  after- 
noon. Before  following  them  on  their  southern  cruise, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  will  stop  to  remark  that  Syd- 
ney or  Port  Jackson  Ues  in  latitude  83°  55'  South, 
longitude  150°  10'  East.  When  leaving  the  outer  port, 
the  American  consul  and  some  other  American  genfle- 
men  took  a  parting  leave  of  our  navigators,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  on  either  side,  when  the  whole  fle^ 
bore  away  on  their  course  for  the  Antarctic  circle.  For 
several  days  after  leaving  port  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  wind  favorable,  which  enabled  them  to  crowd  all 
sail  and  keep  abreast  of  each  other  until  they  reached 
latitude  43°  South  ;  during  this  period  there  was  fre- 
quent communication  between  the  vessels.  When  the 
weather  was  favorable,  the  crews  were  employed  in 
tightening  and  calking  the  ports  in  order  to  secure 
the  interior  of  the  vessels  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
cold  and  wet.  To  secure  and  protect  the  expo^d 
seams  of  the  ports  and  upper  works,  they  nailed  over 
them  tarred  canvas  and  strips  of  sheet  lead.  They 
stowed  away  all  useless  articles  in  the  hold.  They 
bent  new  suits  of  sails,  sent  down  and  replaced  their 
pole  top-gallant  masts  with  stumped  ones,  rove  new 
rigging,  etc.  In  this  way  every  preparation  was  made 
to  buffet  the  storms  and  icebergs  which  our  navigators 
apprehended  they  would  meet  with  in  the  wild  and  in- 
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clement  regions  to  which  they  were  bound.  The  ves- 
sels were  provided  with  stoves  to  keep  every  thing  dry 
and  warm  below  decks,  that  is  to  say,  not  too  warm, 
but  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees,  which  was  found 
better  and  more  healthful  than  a  higher  one.  When 
men  are  dry,  with  sufficient  room  for  exercise,  they  are 
enabled  to  endure  the  cold  without  suffering. 

The  1st  of  January,  1840,  was  a  remarkably  fine 
day,  with  a  smooth  sea,  which  induced  our  navigators 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  weather-breeder,  as  so  fine  a  day 
in  that  high  latitude,  generally  prognosticates  a  sudden 
change,  and  cautions  seamen  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  for 
tempests  and  storms.  During  the  night,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  a  dense  fog. 
Soon,  however,  it  lighted  up,  when  the  Peacock  and 
Porpoise  were  seen,  but  the  Plying-Fish  had  been  lost 
sight  of.  Capt.  Wilkes  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  wait 
any  longer  for  the  tender,  and  accordingly  filled  away  for 
the  island  of  Macquarrie,  the  first  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  weather 
being  thick  and  squally,  Capt.  Wilkes  could  see  but  a 
short  distance.  Having  lost  sight  of  the  other  vessels 
composing  the  squadron,  he  concluded  to  abandon  the 
meeting  at  Macquarrie  Island,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  second  rendezvous. 

On  the  9th  our  navigators  passed  over  Emerald 
Isle,  and  saw  no  land.  They  therefore  concluded  that 
it  did  not  exist  in  the  locality  in  which  it  was  laid  down. 
On  the  11th  in  company  with  the  Porpoise,  they  saw 
an  iceberg,  the  first  they  had  met  with,  and  which  they 
judged  was  a  mile  long  and  180  feet  high.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  had  sepa- 
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rated  from  tlic  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  in  thick  weatb- 
er,  and  that  tliey  were  to  rendezvous  at   Macqiiarrie 
Island ;  but  in  consequence  of  liigh  winds  and  foggy 
weather,  the  flag-ship  and  Porpoise  did  not  sight  the 
island.    Not  so,  however,  with  the  Peacock.    This  ship 
made  it  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  sent  a  boat  on 
shore.     Although  the  surf  was  high  and  the  landing 
difficult,  Midshipman   Eld,   with  the  Quarter-master, 
succeeded  in  getting  on  shore.     They  represent  the 
island  to  be  almost  litei*ally  covered  with  sea-fowl  of 
various  kinds,   all    making  wild,    discordant  noises. 
They  were  generally  so  tame  that  they  could  be  takei 
with  the  hand.    The  highest  peak  of  this  island  is  from 
1200  to  1500  feet  high,  rugged  and  broken,  without 
trees  or  vegetation,   except  some  long,  tufted,  rank 
grass.     The  south  end  of  Macquarrie  lies  in  latitude 
54°  44'  South,  longitude  159°  49'  East. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  nothing  remarkable  occurred 
on  board  the  Peacock.  All  sail  was  set,  and  nmning 
to  the  southward  the  next  day  in  latitude  61°  30* 
South,  longitude  161°  5' East,  the  first  ice  islands  were 
seen.  On  the  14th,  while  still  making  much  progress 
to  the  south,  they  occasionally  passed  icebei^s  and 
broken  ice,  the  water  in  their  vichiity  appeared  some- 
what 'discolored.  On  the  15th,  they  passed  many  ice- 
islands.  The  weather  was  thick  and  snow  fell  at  inte^ 
vals ;  the  wind  continued  from  the  westward.  Many 
whales  were  seen,  albatrosses,  petrels  and  caj)e  pigeons 
were  frequent  about  the  ship.  At  4  p.  m.,  the  mist 
dissipated  a  little,  and  to  then*  surprise  they  saw  a  pe^ 
feet  bamer  of  ice,  extending  to  the  southwest,  with 
several  large  icebergs  enclosed  within  it.    Shortly  after, 
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they  discovered  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  Porpoise. 
The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  were  left  near  the  icy 
barrier,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  the  fog 
and  mists  that  prevailed.  On  the  14th,  they  report 
having  seen  several  large  sea-elephants  lying  nearly 
motionless  on  the  ice.  They  sent  their  boats  and  cap- 
tured two  of  them,  one  of  which,  when  measured,  was 
found  to  be  ten  feet  nine  inches  long ;  six  feet  three 
inches  in  circumference.  Occasionally,  all  the  ships 
were  in  sight  of  each  other  and  sometimes  separated 
by  large  ice  islands  and  foggy  weather.  On  the  18th 
the  winds  were  light  from  the  westward ;  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  and  water  32"^.  There  were  at  times 
squalls  of  snow  and  rain :  again  it  would  clear  away 
and  become  fine.  The  water  had  an  olive-green  tint, 
with  indications  of  land.  They  were  now  in  latitude 
66^  20'  South,  longitude  156°  2'  East. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
the  water  was  of  a  deep  green  olive  color,  with  rather 
a  muddy  appearance,  and  that  land  was  seen  both  to 
the  south-east  and  south-west,  but  most  distinctly  in 
the  former  direction.  As  it  was  between  seven  and 
eight  A.  M.,  he  was  ftilly  persuaded  that  it  was  land, 
and  his  own  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  seamen  on  board. 
Our  navigators  report  a  large  and  high  barrier  of  ice 
between  themselves  and  the  land,  which  prevented  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  than  on  the  previous  day ;  lati- 
tude 66°  20',  South,  longitude  154°  30',  East.  The 
same  report  of  seeing  land  is  corroborated  by  Capt. 
Hudson.  He  says  it  was  seen  at  a  distance,  towering 
above  an  ice  island  that  was  from  one  himdred  and 
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fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  that  it  bore  from 
their  ship  about  south-west.  On  the  same  day,  our 
uavigators  had  a  beautiful  sight  presented  to  them,  viz. : 
the  sun  and  moon  both  appeared  above  the  horizon  at 
the  same  time ;  the  latter  was  nearly  full  and  threw 
her  broad  light  over  the  ieebei^,  while  the  golden 
rays  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  distant  continent.  The 
effect  of  the  two  orbs  produced  a  dazzling  and  glorious 
appearance  which  no  language  can  fully  describe.  Our 
persevering  navigators  seem  to  have  no  doubt  of  their 
having  discovered  a  new  southern  continent.  They 
were  extremely  anxious  to  land  on  its  shores,  but  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  barrier  of  ice  whid 
seemed  to  forbid  a  nearer  approach.  These  sublime 
sights  inspired  Lieut.  J.  C.  Palmer,  one  of  the  explor 
ers,  to  write  the  following  stanzas  descriptive  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  them : 

^^  Here  lofty  icebergs  swarm  the  sea, 

And  ponderous  whales  spout  high  the  spray ; 
While  sea-birds  scream  in  fitful  glee, 
To  warn  intruding  men  awaj. 

"  Mountains  on  hoarj  mountains  high, 
O'ertop  the  sea-birds  loftiest  flight : 
AU  Ueak  the  air — all  bleached  the  sky — 
The  frozen,  pent-up  sea,  all  white. 

**  The  wind  is  up :  the  storm  once  more 
Asserts  dominion  o*er  the  main ; 
And  onward  leads,  with  thundering  roar, 
His  mingled  hosts  of  hail  and  rain.^' 

On  the  20th,  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the  Peacodc 
witnessed  a  fierce  sea-fight  between  a  whale  and  a  sea- 
monster,  represented  to  be  about  twenty  feet  long.  He 
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caught  the  whale  by  the  lower  jaw  and  appeared  to  worry 
him  and  threaten  his  destruction,  by  holding  on  with 
such  a  tenacious  grasp  that  the  whale  splashed  and  floun- 
dered, and  once  threw  himself  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
his  persevering  enemy  hanging  to  his  imder  jaw  with 
an  apparent  determination  to  destroy  his  ponderous  ad- 
versary. These  ferocious  fish  are  called  whale-killers 
and  are  said  to  feast  on  the  tongues  of  whales.  All 
the  ships  in  the  fleet  relate  meeting  with  immense  ice- 
bergs, some  of  which  were  represented  as  being  a  mile 
long,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high.  A  great  many  whales  were  seen 
spouting  and  playinjg  among  them,  besides  seals  and 
penguins  sporting  about,  apparently  at  home  in  their 
own  element.  From  the  20th  to  the  23d,  the  weather 
being  generally  moderate  and  clear,  our  navigators 
represent  the  scene  around  them  as  being  beautifully 
grand  and  sublime.  Immense  icebergs  floated  by  the 
ships,  some  with  hollow  caverns  open  to  the  swell  of 
the  sea,  which,  rushing  in,  produced  loud  and  distant 
noises  like  thimder.  The  flight  of  birds  passing  in 
and  out  of  these  caverns  recalled  the  images  of  ruined 
abbeys,  castles  and  caves,  while  here  and  there  a  bold, 
projecting  bluff  crowned  with  pinnacles  and  turrets, 
resembled  some  Gothic  cathedral.  A  Uttle  farther  on, 
would  be  seen  a  vast  fissure,  as  if  some  powerful  force 
had  rent  in  twain  these  mighty  masses.  Every  noise 
on  board,  even  their  own  voices  reverberated  from  these 
massive  and  pure  white  walls.  These  vast  bergs  were 
like  masses  of  beautiful  alabaster ;  a  verbal  description 
of  them  can  do  Uttle  to  convey  the  reality  to  the  imag- 
ination of  one  who  has  not  been  among  them.     If  an 
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immense  city  of  alabaster  palaces  in  ruins  can  be  im- 
aginedy  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  tint,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  piles  of  buildings  grouped  together  with 
long  lanes  or  streets  winding  irregularly  through  them, 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  spectacle.  Our  navigators  speak  of  the 
great  variety  of  sea-birds  they  saw  in  these  high  south- 
em  latitudes.  The  writer  of  these  pages  will  here  re- 
mark, that,  although  he  has  never  been  in  so  high  a 
southern  latitude,  he  has  frequently  observed,  while  off 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  in  the  region  of  Cape  Horn, 
that  not  only  the  petrels,  albatrosses,  and  other  sea- 
birds  are  white,  but  that  the  porpoises  and  the  fish 
generally  are  also  white.  In  these  regions,  it  was  now 
about  mid-summer,  and  consequently  almost  one  con- 
tinued day.  Our  navigators,  therefore,  had  no  need 
of  Ught  in  the  binnacle,  and  could  easily  read  a  news- 
paper at  what  might  be  called  midnight ;  although  the 
weather  was  generally  clear,  they  occasionally  had  some 
tantalizing  snow-squalls.  For  several  days  they  con- 
tinued working  about  and  around  the  icy  barrier  to 
penetrate  farther  south,  in  hopes  of  setting  foot  upon 
the  land  which  they  had  recently  discovered,  but  aU  in 
vain :  they  were  so  blocked  in  and  impeded  by  ice- 
islands,  together  with  floating  and  drift-ice,  that  they 
could  penetrate  no  further.  The  water  was  of  a  deep 
green  tinge,  and  had  rather  a  muddy  appearance,  which 
induced  them  to  sound.  They  found  its  depth  to 
be  three  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.  The  matter 
brought  up  was  slate-colored  mud ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  surface  was  32°,  while  near  the  bot- 
tom it  was  27i°.     These  soundings  seemed  to  confirm 
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the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  land, 
which  caused  a  cheering  outburst  of  joy  throughout  the 
crews  of  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and  convinced 
them  that  they  had  not  been  deceived,  and  that  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  this  was  terra  firma.  This  day,  Mr.  Eld 
succeeded  in  capturing  an  enormous  king  penguin, 
measuring  forty-five  inches  from  the  bill  to  the  tail. 
He  was  knocked  down  by  a  stroke  from  a  boat-hook. 
When  somewhat  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  blow, 
he  showed  his  resentment  by  fighting  and  making  a 
terrible  noise.  In  due  time,  however,  he  was  preserved 
as  a  specimen  of  king  penguins,  and  now  graces  the 
collection  at  Washington. 

On  the  24th,  the  Peacock  being  in  latitude  65^ 
55'  20"  South,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  icebergs  and 
field-ice.  The  winds  were  light  and  baffling,  with 
clear,  pleasant  weather,  and  as  Capt.  Hudson  was  very 
desirous  to  force  his  way  to  the  southward  to  gain  a 
more  perfect  view  of  the  land,  he  gradually  advanced 
through  the  ice.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  float- 
ing ice  becoming  more  and  more  compact,  he  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  stand  off  on  the  opposite  tack  to 
avoid  being  wedged  in.  While  striving  to  execute  this 
manoeuvre  the  ice  about  the  bows  prevented  her  from 
coming  around,  so  that  she  made  a  stem-board,  bring- 
ing her  stem  in  contact  with  a  large  mass  of  ice,  which 
seriously  injured  her  rudder,  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to 
the  ship.  Previous  to  this  accident,  soundings  were 
foirnd  at  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  fathoms;  the 
matter  brought  up  was  similar  to  that  obtained  the  day 
before ;  the  color  of  the  water  was  a  dark  green.  The 
Peacock  was  now  in  a  very  precarious  situation,  being 
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surrounded  by  icebergs  and  field-ice  striking  against 
and  grinding  her  sides.  The  injury  received  was  not 
confined  to  the  rudder  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
effect  of  the  shock  was  the  carrying  away  of  the 
spanker  boom,  the  larboard  stem-davit,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  stem-boat.  The  starboard  stem-davit 
was  the  next  to  feel  the  shock,  and  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  spar-deck  bulwarks,  the  whole  of  them  were 
started,  and  the  knee,  a  rotten  one,  which  bound  the 
davit  to  the  taflfrail  rail  was  broken  off,  as  were  also 
all  the  stanchions  to  the  plank-sheer  as  far  as  the  gang- 
way. Fortunately  for  Capt.  Hudson  and  his  ships 
crew,  the  weather  continued  mild  and  pleasant,  which, 
through  a  kind  Providence,  preserved  them  from  de- 
straction.  After  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor  and  per- 
severance they  partially  secured  the  ship  by  ice-anchors 
fastened  to  the  ice-islands,  imtil  they  could  repair  the 
mdder  sufficiently  to  steer  the  ship  with  great  care. 

In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Capt.  Hudson's  coolness,  perseverance,  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  says  that  he  evinced  admirable 
seamanship  and  rare  ability  in  triumphing  over  so 
many  compUcated  difficulties.  After  the  Peacock  had 
been  placed  in  comparative  safety,  Capt.  Hudson  held 
a  coimcil  of  his  wardroom  officers,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  situation  of  the  ship  did  not  warrant  their 
remaining  any  longer  in  that  high  latitude.  Capt. 
Hudson  accordingly  steered  to  the  northward  on  his 
course  towards  Sydney,  where  he  would  be  enabled  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs  on  his  ship,  and  be  ready  to 
join  the  squadron  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
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ANTARCTIC  CRUISE  CONTINUED. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Peacock  from  these 
frozen  seas,  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  contmued  to 
thread  their  devious  way  through  the  icebergs  and 
field-ice,  gradually  forcing  their  way  to  the  southward. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  1840,  after  passing  around 
a  group  of  icebergs,  the  sea  was  found  comparatively 
clear,  when  a  large  open  space  showed  itself  to  the 
southward.  Through  this  passage  the  Vincennes  con- 
tinued to  steer.  At  this  time  appearance  of  land  was 
observed  on  either  hand,  both  to  the  eastward  and 
westward.  Pursuing  their  course  until  midnight,  our 
navigators  reached  a  soUd  barrier,  cutting  off  all  ap- 
proach to  it,  either  to  the  east  or  west.  The  shores 
being  closely  packed  by  icebergs,  they  were  compelled 
reluctantly  to  return,  not  a  little  disappointed  at  being 
foiled  in  their  endeavors  to  land  on  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent. This  open  space  seemed  to  be  a  deep  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Our 
navigators  explored  it  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen 
railes,  but  did  not  reach  its  termination.  This  bay 
they  called  Disappointment  Bay.  It  lies  in  latitude 
67°  4'  30"  South,  longitude  147°  30'  East.  The 
weather  this  day  was  remarkably  fine,  with  a  bracing 
air;  the  thermometer  stood  at  32°  in  the  open  air,  and 
at  31°  in  the  water. 

The  next  day,  the  24th,  the  weather  continuing 
fine,  they  brought  the  ship  alongside  of  an  iceberg  and 
filled  up  their  water  tanks.  Many  sea-birds  were  flying 
about  the  ship,  some  of  which  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  and  preserve  as  specimens.     Soon 
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after  casting  off  from  the  iceberg  a  thick  snow-storm 
came  up,  with  the  wind  from  the  southwarA  After 
being  separated  for  several  days,  the  Vincennes  and 
Porpoise  again  met,  and  found  their  respective  officers 
and  crews  all  well. 

On  the  26th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  they  had 
another  sight  of  the  land  ahead,  and  every  prospect  of 
reaching  it  with  a  fine  breeze,  but,  unfortunately,  there 
were  so  many  iceberg  between  them  and  the  shore  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the  dense 
masses.  The  bergs  aroimd  the  ships  were  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  extremely  beautiful.  More  than  a  hundred 
of  them  were  in  sight  at  one  time ;  they  varied  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  length.  The  ships 
took  the  most  open  route,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  had  run 
through  them  upwards  of  forty  miles.  They  then  had 
the  land  in  plain  sight,  but  the  weather  soon  began  to 
thicken  and  the  wind  to  freshen,  so  that  at  noon  every 
thing  was  again  hidden,  and  no  observation  of  the  sun  was 
obtained.  They  continued  steering  along  to  the  westward, 
outside  of  the  icy  barrier,  through  the  bergs  and  floating 
ice,  until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  the  sun  rose  with 
great  brilliancy,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  brisk  breeze 
from  the  eastward.  All  sail  was  then  set,  and  our  navi- 
gators felt  that  their  object  would  soon  be  accomplished, 
and  that,  as  the  land  was  in  sight,  they  would  be  able  to 
go  on  shore.  But  alas !  they  were  not  able  to  penetrate 
through  the  icy  barrier,  and  the  numerous  bergs  which 
blocked  up  the  passage  between  them  and  the  land,  so 
that  they  were  again  defeated.  While  coasting  along 
they  discovered  a  bay,  formed  partly  by  rocks  and 
partly  by  ice-islands.     They  reduced  their  canvas,  and 
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then  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  dark,  volcanic 
rocks,  which  appeared  on  both  sides  of  them.  They 
also  saw  the  land,  gradually  rising  beyond  the  ice  to 
the  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  entirely  covered  with 
snow.  It  could  now  be  distinctly  seen  extending  to 
the  east  and  west  of  their  position,  for  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles.  This  bay  lies  in  latitude  66""  45' 
South,  longitude  142°  30'  East.  To  this  land  Capt. 
Wilkes  gave  the  name  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 
The  weather  becoming  thick  and  squally,  they  wore 
ship  and  stood  out  the  bay.  They  sounded  in  thirty 
fathoms  of  water  and  found  hard  bottom.  They  made 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  place,  and  called  it  Finer  Bay. 
After  getting  clear  of  it  the  wind  increased  to  a  heavy 
gale,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  canvas  to 
storm-sails  and  send  thehr  top-gallant  yards  on  deck.  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  comphcated  dan- 
gers and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  these  persevering  and 
indefatigable  navigators,  and  will  only  add  that  the 
nuidber  of  men  on  the  disabled  and  sick  list,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  lateness  of  the  season,  made  them 
conclude  to  thread  their  way  to  the  westward.  They 
passed  occasionally  through  icebergs  until  the  10th  of 
February,  when  the  weather  being  favorable,  and  a 
bright  sun  shining,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  airing 
the  ship  and  drying  their  clothing.  By  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  crew,  and  furnishing  them 
with  warm  clothing,  they  soon  became  convalescent,  so 
that  by  the  18th  there  were  but  very  few  on  the  sick 
list.  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  many  large  boulders  and 
gravel  stones  were  deeply  imbedded  and  solidly  frozen 
in  the  icebergs  which  they  saw.     On  the  t(^  and  in 
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the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  of  them  they  found  a 
pond  of  deUcious  water,  from  which  they  obtained 
about  five  hundred  gallons.  This  pool  was  three  feet 
deep,  and  extended  over  an  acre  in  area  ;  it  contained 
suflScient  water  for  half  a  dozen  ships,  and  was  easily 
obtained.     Its  temperature  was  31°. 

While  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  were  coasting 
along  shore  to  the  Avestward,  they  sailed  for  more  than 
thirty  miles  together  along  a  straight  and  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  ice,  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height  with  the 
land  in  view  on  its  opposite  side.  The  icebergs  fomid 
along  the  coast  afloat  were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
five  miles  in  length.  Their  separation  from  the  land 
is  doubtless  efiected  by  violent  storms  which  sunder 
them  from  the  clifi*s  where  they  are  formed.  Having 
but  twenty-five  days'  allowance  of  water  for  his  oflScers 
and  crew,  Capt.  Wilkes  on  the  21st  of  February, 
mustered  all  hands,  and  after  thanking  them  for  their 
great  exertions  and  good  conduct  during  so  many  try- 
ing scenes,  and  having  congratulated  them  on  the  suc- 
cess that  had  attended  the  expedition,  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  determined  to  leave  these  icy  regions  and 
steer  to  the  northward  for  a  more  genial  climate.  Of 
course,  every  body  was  delighted  at  the  termination 
of  this  dangerous  cruise,  and  with  the  prospect  of  once 
more  returning  to  the  habitation  of  civilized  men. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1840,  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  separated  in  thick 
weather,  and  that  the  latter  proceeded  alone  along  the 
icy  barrier  to  the  westward.  After  experiencing  a 
great  variety  of  weather,  sometimes  fair  and  sometimes 
foul,  she  threaded  her  way  through  numerous  icebergs 
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untfl  the  30th,  when,  in  latitude  64°  46'  South,  longi- 
tude 137°  16'  East,  she  discovered  two  ships  ahead, 
both  standing  to  the  northward,  which  she  took  to  be 
the  Vincennes  and  Peacock.  She  shortened  sail  to 
speak  them.  After  getting  within  a  mile  and  a  halfs 
distance,  the  strangers  showed  French  colors.  Lieu- 
tenant Ringgold  set  his  colors  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  and  exchanging  the  usual  compliments  inci- 
dental to  naval  life,  but  to  his  great  surprise  the  two 
ships  appeared  to  avoid  him.  Both  parties  then  hauled 
down  their  colors,  and  they  separated  without  inter- 
course. The  two  vessels  were  French  discovery  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  d'Urville.  ^jieutenant 
Ringgold  says  he  regrets  to  mention  the  circumstance 
of  this  cold  repulse  from  the  French  commander,  as  the 
officers  of  that  nation  are  distinguished  for  their  poUte 
attention  to  the  ships  of  other  nations.  After  beating 
about  in  these  high  latitudes  until  the  4th  of  March, 
Lieutenant  Ringgold  concluded  to  steer  to  the  north- 
ward and  make  the  Auckland  Isles,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  the  next  day ;  and  on  the  7th  came  safe  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Sarah's  Bosom  in  12  fathoms 
of  water.  During  their  stay  here,  they  were  all  actively 
employed  in  procuring  wood  and  water,  of  which  this 
harbor  furnished  an  abimdant  supply.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Porpoise  made  several  excursions  on  the 
largest  of  these  islands.  They  represent  the  ground 
as  being  very  imeven,  and  mostly  covered  with  shrubs, 
bushes  and  small  trees.  In  some  of  the  low  places, 
however,  the  latter  attained  a  growth  of  from  60  to  70 
feet  high.  In  the  forests  they  saw  small  land-birds 
of  three  or  four  diflferent  species,  which  were  extremely 
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gentle.  Their  color  was  generally  black,  spotted  with 
yellow ;  many  of  them  sang  sweetly.  Along  the  coast 
and  near  the  shore,  were  innumerable  sea-birds,  which 
were  so  gentle  that  it  was  easy  to  take  them  by  hand 
without  resistance.  There  were  also  numerous  pen- 
guins of  various  colors ;  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
limpets,  and  small  fish  of  many  varieties  were  caught 
among  the  kelp.  Its  highest  peak  was  estimated  to  be 
800  feet.  They  visited  many  of  the  small  islands  of 
this  group,  which  they  represent  as  wild  and  pic- 
turesque, and  conclude  by  adding  that  the  Auckland 
Islands  constitute  a  very  desirable  place  for  vessels  to 
wood,  water,  and  refit.  During  their  stay  here,  a 
whaler,  under  Portuguese  colors  arrived.  She  was 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  who  intended  to  remain 
there  and  await  the  coming  of  the  whales  which  fi:e- 
quent  these  islands  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Sarah's  Bosom  lies  in  latitude  50°  38'  Souths  longitude 
165°  28'  East.  Having  stayed  here  three  days,  our 
navigators  got  under  way  on  the  10th,  and  stood  out 
to  sea.  On  the  17th  they  fell  in  with  the  whale-ship 
Mary  and  Martha,  of  Plymouth,  United  States,  Coffin, 
master,  who  informed  them  that  there  were  at  least 
a  hundred  whale-ships  cruising  in  the  neighboring  seas. 
This  fact  gives  some  idea  of  the  number  of  whalers 
employed  by  the  English  and  Americans  in  these  dis- 
tant oceans,  and  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  that  is 
needed  to  carry  on  this  important  business.  On  the  26tli, 
the  Porpoise  reached  her  anchorage  in  the  river  Kawa- 
kawa,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  about  three  miles  above 
its  mouth.  She  passed  several  vessels  lying  at  andior 
off  the  town  of  Eoraraka  and  here  again  had  the  pleas- 
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me  of  meeting  the  Flying-Fish,  and  finding  the  officers 
and  crew  all  well.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
Flying-Fish,  in  consequence  of  blowy,  thick  weather, 
separated  from  the  Vincennes  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  order  given  to  her  commander  was,  that  in  case 
of  separation,  he  should  proceed  to  the  island  of  Mac- 
quarrie,  the  first  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  He 
accordingly  arrived  there  on  the  10th,  and  the  next 
day,  acting-master  Sinclair  landed.  Agreeably  to 
instructions,  he  went  on  shore  to  place  a  signal  on  the 
island  to  show  that  he  had  been  there  ;  and  after  mak- 
ing a  slight  examination  of  its  location,  harbor,  etc., 
he  again  sailed  on  the  12th  for  Emerald  Isle,  the  next 
appointed  rendezvous.  Lieutenant  Pinkney's  account 
of  the  Auckland  Islands  coincides  with  Lieutenant 
Ringgold's  description  of  them.  I  therefore  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat  his  observations,  and  will  pro- 
ceed with  him  on  his  cruise  to  Emerald  Isle.  In  con- 
sequence of  thick  weather  he  saw  nothing  of  the  island, 
and  therefore  continued  on  his  course  to  overtake  the 
squadron  in  the  high  latitudes,  where  they  expected  to 
meet.  After  passing  through  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, he  arrived  on  the  21st  at  the  icy  barrier.  His 
frail  and  delicate  little  schooner  made  her  way  through 
innumerable  icebergs,  and  finally  reached  as  far  south 
as  latitude  65°  20',  longitude  159°  36'  East.  When 
in  this  position,  near  an  immense  iceberg,  her  captain 
and  officers  witnessed  the  separation  of  an  ice-island  ; 
a  large  mass  of  it  suddenly  broke  ofi*  and  was  sub- 
merged by  the  sea,  producing  a  noise  like  thunder,  and 
causing  so  much  commotion  in  the  water  that  the  lit- 
tle schooner  rolled  and  tossed  about,  and  brought  con- 
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siderable  water  on  deck.  Fragments  of  ice  appearing 
like  snow  were  thrown  into  the  air  resembUng  a  vd- 
ume  of  smoke.  / 

The  next  day  being  fine,  and  the  water  smooth, 
they  profited  by  the  favorable  weather  in  airing  the 
ship,  drying  their  clothes,  and  searing  the  seams  of 
the  deck  with  a  hot  iron  to  prevent  their  leaking.  For 
many  days  Lieut.  Pinkney  continued  to  thread  his 
course  through  the  bergs  and  occasional  floating  ice, 
until  his  Uttle  schooner  became  almost  unseaworthv. 
Stormy  gales  and  the  pressure  of  the  ice  caused  her  to 
leak  badly.  Being  constantly  drenched  with  sea-water 
the  officers  and  men  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and 
finally  obUged  to  leave  these  dreary  regions  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  northward  to  find  a  more  temperate  climate, 
Lieut.  Pinkney  persevered,  however,  imtil  human  exer- 
tion was  exhausted,  and  he  could  do  no  more.  Four 
men  were  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  remainder  so  entirely 
disabled  that  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  make  or 
take  in  sail  when  necessity  required  it.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  acted  a  wise  and  prudent  part 
in  leaving  these  high  latitudes,  for  in  all  probability, 
had  he  remained  much  longer,  his  crew  would  inevita- 
bly have  perished.  Any  one  acquainted  with  naviga- 
tion knows  that  pilot-boats  are  not  adapted  to  high 
latitudes,  and  generally  are  only  fit  to  navigate  within 
the  tropics.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  therefore,  con- 
cludes that  if  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  endured  and  suffered  much  fix)m  the 
cold,  tempest,  and  storm,  the  poor  fellows  in  this  little 
schooner  must  have  experienced  a  much  harder  fate 
than  their  comrades  attached  to  the  larger  vessels.    In 
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his  interesting  narrative,  Lieut.  Pinkney  describes  hav- 
ing seen  sundry  sea-Kons,  a  great  variety  of  penguins, 
and  numerous  seals  and  sea-birds,  such  as  are  always 
met  with  in  these  high,  icy  regions.  After  battling 
against  violent  tempests,  and  every  kind  of  discomfort, 
he  finally  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  his  mainmast 
badly  working  in  the  step,  and  his  Uttle  vessel  in  many 
other  respects  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  latter  part  of  the  cruise  of  the  Porpoise  having 
been  detailed,  also  the  substance  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Flying-Fish,  I  will  return  to  Capt.  Wilkes  in  the  Vin- 
cennes,  where  we  left  him  on  the  22d  of  January.  He 
gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  aurora  australis,  seen 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  the  following  language : 
"  Black  clouds  were  passing  rapidly  over  the  sky ;  an 
orange  glow  of  light  seemed  to  cover  the  heavens,  ema- 
nating from  a  point  over  which  flitted  rays  of  prismatic 
colors  directed  towards  the  horizon,  on  reaching  which 
they  would  seem  to  be  gathered  as  if  by  magic,  towards 
the  centre  and  slowly  vanish,  to  reappear  again  and 
fold  up."  For  several  days  after  this,  the  Vincennes 
encoimtered  strong  gales,  with  dark,  misty  weather, 
and  occasional  snow-squalls.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
having  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Royal  Company's 
Isles,  Capt.  Wilkes  intended  to  make  and  ascertain 
their  position,  and  having  run  eight  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  seen  nothing  of  them,  he  concluded  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
same  day  he  saw  a  sail,  the  first  during  sixty  days, 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  again  returning  to 
a  habitable  part  of  the  globe.  The  wind  being  unfa- 
vorable for  Hobart's  Town,  he  concluded  to  steer  direct 
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for  Sydney,  at  which  place  he  arrived  without  accident 
on  the  11th.  Here  he  was  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  its  hospitable  inhabitants,  who  seemed, 
one  and  all,  to  rejoice  in  his  success,  as  though  they 
had  been  his  own  countrymen.  Capt.  Wilkes  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Capt.  Hudson  had  arrived  about  a 
fortnight  before  him,  and  that  although  his  ship  was 
much  damaged  by  ice  and  violent  gales,  her  officers 
and  crew  were  all  well.  Having  at  this  place  every 
facility  to  refit  and  refresh,  no  time  was  lost  in  makmg 
the  necessary  repairs  to  enable  them  to  proceed  on 
another  exploring  cruise.  On  this  second  visit  to 
Sydney,  Capt.  Wilkes  speaks  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  the  renewed  hospitality  he  met  with,  not  only 
from  the  government  officials,  but  from  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Having  already  given  a  description 
of  Sydney,  we  will  follow  our  navigators  to  New  Zea- 
land. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Leaye  Sydney — ^M&ke  New  Zealand — ^Arrive  at  the  Bay  of  Islands — ^Enter 
the  Kawa-kawa  River — ^Meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet — ^Remarks  on 
New  Zealand — Sail  for  Tongataboo— Make  Sunday  Island — Make  Eooa 
and  Tongataboo — ^Loss  of  the  Astrolabe — Squadron  meet  at  Mulakofa— 
Arrive  at  the  Fejee  Group— Magnificent  state-barge  of  King  Tanoa — 
Treaty  between  the  Americans  and  the  Chiefs — Savage  character  of  the 
natives — Loss  of  two  American  officers — Island  of  Somu-somu — ^Immense 
canoes  of  the  natives — ^Moral  degradation  of  the  Fejees — ^Leave  the 
Fejee  Group— Come  to  anchor  at  Honolulu — ^Whole  squadron  meet — Cer- 
emonious visit  to  King  Eamehameha — Leave  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
the  Columbia  River. 


On  the  19th  of  March  Capt. Wilkes,  with  a  new  outfit, 
steered  for  New  Zealand.  The  Peacock  requiring 
more  time  for  repairs,  was  left  at  Sydney,  with  orders 
to  sail  for  Tongataboo  in  a  few  days.  The  Vincennes 
met  with  no  remarkable  occurrence  on  this  passage. 
On  the  29th  she  made  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  next  day,  at  dayUght,  Capt.  Wilkes  made 
Cape  Brett,  and  after  groping  his  way  in  the  dark 
through  the  Bay  of  Islands,  came  to  anchor  at  10  p.  m. 
in  Eawa-kawa  River,  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr 
Clendon,  the  American  Consul,  where  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  again  meeting  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish. 
They  were  all  well  on  Ijoard  the  former^  and  had 
arrived  a  few  days  before.  Our  navigators  were  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  at  the  reception  of  letters  from  the 
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United  States.  Here  they  also  met  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  left  at  Sydney  when  the  flert 
sailed  from  that  place  on  the  Antarctic  cruise,  and  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  to  rejoin  the  squadron. 

Having  finished  their  explorations  at  Sydney  and 
the  adjoining  places,  they  took  passage  in  the  British 
brig  Victoria,  and  after  being  obliged,  by  bad  weather, 
to  return  to  Sydney,  had  started  a  second  time  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  in  safety 
to  Kawa-kawa.  Every  exertion  was  now  made  to 
shorten  their  stay  in  New  Zealand,  consequently  the 
scientific  instruments  were  landed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary observations  appertaining  to  this  place.  Although 
our  navigators  represent  the  immediate  vicinity  as 
barren  and  unproductive,  somewhat  resembling  the 
dreary  region  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  still  this  mifaYc»rable 
description  does  not  apply  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
island,  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  productive.  Dr. 
Pickering,  the  naturalist,  being  desirous  of  making  a 
tour  to  Hokranga,  on  the  western  part  of  the  islimd, 
took  the  direct  route  to  Waimati,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
'  from  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  arrived  at  this  place  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Methodist  missionary,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  This  gentleman  politdy  showed 
him  every  thing  worthy  of  observation.  Many  in- 
closed fields  were  cultivated  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts, such  as  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  peaches,  &c.,  aD 
directed  and  managed  by  the  missionaries.  From  this 
place  the  doctor  had  hoped  ^o  proceed  to  Hokranga,  but 
being  disappointed  by  the  guides,  he  was  obliged  tc 
stop  four  miles  short  of  it,  at  the  residence  of  a  chief 
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called  Tooron.  He  remained  here  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  returned  to  the  hospitable  habitation  of  Mr. 
Davis,  where  he  was  warmly  received,  and  after  remain- 
ing with  him  all  night,  pursued  his  journey  to  Pahia. 
This  is  the  principal  missionary  establishment  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bay, 
opposite  Kororika,  and  is  the  residence  of  all  those 
attached  to  the  mission.  My  readers  will  please  recol- 
lect that  this  island  was  visited  by  Capt.  Cook  in 
March,  1773,  say  about  eighty-six  years  ago,  when 
there  was  not  a  single  European  settlement  on  any  part 
of  New  Zealand.  Then,  its  inhabitants  were  in  a  wild, 
savage  state,  with  Uttle  or  no  cultivation ;  many  of  the 
tribes  were  represented  as  cannibals.  Now,  it  has 
various  missionary  stations,  a  bishop  and  twelve  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  besides  sixty-two  other 
ministers.  Wesleyan,  Scotch  and  Roman  CathoUc 
missionary  associations  are  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  island.  Russel,  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
Port  Nicholson  are  among  the  principal  stations. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says  the  missionaries,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  he  seems 
to  think  those  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  so 
successful  as  the  dissenters,  being  more  separated  from 
their  flocks.  As  they  mingle  less  with  the  natives,  they 
have  not  the  same  influence  over  them  as  they  other- 
wise would  have.  StiU,  he  beUeves,  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  much  good  in  regenerating  and  civiUz- 
ing  the  natives.  Mr.  WiUiams,  a  missionary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  good  enough  to  perform 
divine  service  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tibbey,  where  our 
naturalists  stayed ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  he  objected 
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that  the  philologist  should  inspect  a  grammar,  then 
passing  through  the  press,  in  the  New  Zealand  lan- 
guage. What  his  motive  could  be  it  was  difficult  to 
guess,  when  the  work  was  so  soon  to  make  its  appear- 
ance before  the  world.  This  was  the  first  and  only 
instance  where  a  missionary  refused  rendering  the 
Expedition  every  information  in  his  power. 

The  face  of  New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  imeven,  and 
a  good  deal  broken,  with  high  hills  and  low  valleys. 
The  highest  peak,  called  Mount  Egmont,  is  said  to  be 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high.  The  entire  population  is 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
ten  thousand  are  Europeans.  The  country  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  cUmate  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  France  and  the  southern  part  of 
England.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  war 
between  the  diffijrent  tribes  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
subsided.  In  1887,  however,  there  was  a  sanguinary 
conflict  between  Pomare  and  Pi,  when  the  heads  of 
the  vanquished  party  were  cut  off"  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph by  their  conquerors,  while  the  bodies  were  left 
on  the  field  to  be  devoured  by  vultures.  Since  that 
period  there  appears  to  have  been  no  war  of  any  conse- 
quence between  the  different  tribes.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  the  good  example  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  wide  influence  they  are  constantly  gaining  with 
these  people,  will  hereafter  prevent  war  and  its  deplora- 
ble consequences.  In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes  says 
that  foreign  fruits  have  been  introduced  here ;  among 
them  are  apples,  peaches  and  grapes,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  being  very  abundant.  There  is  probably 
some  exaggeration,  however,  for  purposes  of  specula- 
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tion.  The  great  staple  articles  of  trade  are  flax,  spars 
and  wheat ;  potatoes  and  gum  are  also  exported,  but 
the  whale  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  by  parties  of 
New  Zealanders  and  foreigners,  is  at  present  of  more 
value  to  the  latter  than  all  the  products  of  the  soil. 
This  source  of  wealth,  however,  is  fast  diminishing ;  in 
consequence  of  their  eagerness  for  gain,  they  destroy 
the  whales,  old  and  young,  without  discrimination. 
The  whaling  establishments  of  British  subjects  on  the 
coasts  are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  acts  by  the 
crews  of  whaling  ships  towards  the  natives  and  be- 
tween themselves  are  violent  and  disgraceful.  This 
place  is  also  a  great  resort  for  American  whale  ships. 
In  1840  the  whaling  fleet  in  this  vicinity  amounted  to 
one  himdred  sail.  Many  large  and  small  spars  are 
exported  from  this  island  to  England,  and  several  gov- 
ernment vessels  have  recently  obtained  spars  for  the 
Royal  navy  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a  few  blankets  and 
muskets. 

Having  completed  their  surveys  at  Kawa-kawa 
Eiver,  and  made  such  repairs  as  were  necessary,  the 
Vincennes  with  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish  in  com- 
pany, sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  6th  of 
April,  for  Tongataboo.  Our  navigators  felt  no  regret 
at  leaving  New  Zealand,  at  which  place  there  was  an 
absence  of  all  amusement ;  nor  were  there  any  objects  of 
interest  to  make  them  wish  to  prolong  their  stay.  They 
were  desirous  of  passing  over  the  positions  of  doubtful 
shoals  recorded  by  Raoul  d'Entrecasteaux,  and  also  of 
verifying  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Sunday  Island. 
On  the  13th  they  passed  over  the  place  assigned  to 
Rosetta  shoal,  and,  as  they  saw  nothing  of  it,  concluded 
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that  it  had  been  misplaced  on  the  maps.  On  the  14th 
they  made  Sunday  Island.  They  fomid  it  high  and 
rugged,  with  every  appearance  of  a  volcanic  natiu^. 
It  affords  no  anchorage,  and  the  sea  being  high  and 
rough,  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  send  a  boat  to  secure 
specimens  of  any  description.  It  lies  in  latitude  29° 
12'  South,  longitude  178°  15'  West.  It  is  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  few  white  men.  Some  of  the  officers 
reported  that  they  saw  smoke  on  the  island.  Nothing 
worth  noticing  occurred  after  leaving  it  until  the  22d, 
when  they  made  the  islands  of  Eooa  and  Tongataboo. 
The  wind  being  Ught  and  variable,  with  heavy  squalls 
of  rain,  and  it  being  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  the 
harbor,  it  was  deemed  most  ptudent  to  stand  off  and 
on  during  the  night.  On  the  24th,  at  1  p.  m.,  they 
rounded  the  eastern  end  of  Tongataboo,  and  steered 
down  through  the  Astrolabe  channel.  Our  navigators 
pronounce  this  a  dangerous  passage  of  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  entered  when 
the  wind  is  light  and  variable.  The  passage  lies 
between  two  coral  reefe,  where  there  is  no  anchorage. 
It  was  here  in  1827,  that  the  Astrolabe  came  very 
near  being  wrecked.  The  Vincennes,  on  entering  the 
port,  passed  over  and  touched  a  small  coral  reef,  which 
stopped  the  ship's  way  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  coral 
being  hght  and  frail,  was  broken  by  the  ship  without 
doing  her  any  injury,  so  that  they  proceeded  to  the 
anchorage  of  Nukualofa,  to  the  residence  of  Eang 
Josiah,  alias  Toboo,  They  found  the  Flying-Fish  had 
preceded  them  and  was  here  quietly  lying  at  anchor. 
There  was  also  at  this  port  a  British  vessel,  called  the 
Currency  Lass.    This  is  a  good  harbor  and  well  pro- 
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tected  by  reefe.  Niikualofa  is  a  station  of  the  Wesley- 
an  Mission,  the  heads  of  which,  Messrs.  Tucker  and 
Rabone,  paid  Capt.  Wilkes  a  visit.  He  learned  from 
them  that  the  Christian  and  Devil's  parties  were  on  the 
point  of  hostihties ;  that  Taufaahau,  or  King  George, 
of  Vavao,  had  arrived  with  eight  hundred  warriors  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  islands  of  Tongataboo  and  Eooa  are  the  two 
southernmost  islands  of  the  Hapai  Group,  (the  Friend- 
ly Isles  of  Cook.)  J'he  former  is  a  low,  level  island, 
while  that  of  Eooa  is  high.  The  most  elevated  part  of 
Tongataboo  is  only  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  that  of  Eooa  rises  about  six  hundred  feet ;  the 
strait  between  them  is  eight  miles  wide.  Tonga  is 
extremely  fruitful,  and  covered  with  foUage.  It  con- 
tains 1 0,000  inhabitants.  Eooa  is  rocky  and  barren, 
and  contains  but  200  souls.  Beheving  that  Ids  in- 
fluence with  the  beUigerent  parties  might  be  instru- 
mental in  restoring  peace,  Capt.  Wilkes  proffered  his 
services  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker ;  they  were  warmly 
accepted.  Capt.  Wilkes  immediately  despatched  a 
message  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  party  to  meet 
him  at  Foraeaux  the  next  morning.  He  soon  received 
the  reply  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  receive  him 
according  to  his  appointment.  On  the  24th,  therefore, 
he  landed  with  all  the  officers  who  could  be  spared 
from  other  duties.  They  met  Mr.  Tucker  on  the 
beach,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  the  natives,  who  all  appeared  cheerful  and  gay. 
They  seemed  to  be  well-fed,  and  had  sprightly  and 
happy  faces.  The  number  of  children  particularly 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Americans.    The  contrast 
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between  these  natives  and  those  of  New  Zealand  was 
very  striking.  There  was  nothing  among  the  former 
that  appeared  savage  or  morose,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  gave  the  impression  of  being  mild  and  gentle, 
and  were  very  desirous  to  have  peace  established.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  Americans  heard  the  native  drum 
calling  the  warriors  and  people  together,  and  after 
going  a  short  distance  along  the  beach,  they  passed 
into  a  fortification  and  mounted  to  the  sununit  of  a 
gentle  acclivity  on  which  the  misgion  church  and  the 
house  of  King  Toboo  are  situated.  The  drum  in  use 
here  is  called  toke  ;  it  is  a  large,  hollow  log,  of  hard, 
sonorous  wood,  which  is  struck  with  a  mallet,  when  it 
emits  a  sound  not  imlike  a  distant  gong ;  which,  it  is 
said,  may  be  heard  some  eight  or  ten  mUes  oflF.  From 
the  top  of  the  hill,  say  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  island,  and  also  of  the  encir- 
cling reefs  and  deep  blue  sea.  This  is  the  most  ele- 
vated point,  and  from  it  one  has  an  extensive  and 
pleasant  prospect.  Our  navigators  were  surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  warriors  arrayed  in  grotesque 
costumes,  with  painted  faces,  armed  with  clubs,  spears 
and  muskets,  all  ready  for  a  fight.  This  it  appears 
was  the  Christian  party ;  opposed  to  them  were  savage 
chiefs,  which  the  missionaries  and  the  converted  chiefs 
termed  the  Devil's  party.  The  unconverted  natives 
complained  that  the  Christians  restrained  them  horn 
enjoying  their  old  habits  and  customs,  desecrated  thdr 
temples,  and  refused  them  the  enjoyment  of  many  in- 
nocent pleasures,  such  as  smoking  tobacco,  etc.  The 
other  party  affirmed  that  they  wished  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  and  render  them  virtuous  and  hiqppy 
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Capt.  Wilkes  made  a  proposition  that  a  council  of 
chiefe  from  each  party  should  meet  the  next  day  on 
neutral  ground,  and  there  settle  their  difficulties.  This 
was  universally  accepted,  and  EUza  Ann  Toboo  was 
appointed  to  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
This  person  was  the  daughter  of  the  heathen  chief,  and 
had  married  a  chief  of  the  Christian  party.  She  was 
a  fine-looking  woman,  possessed  much  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  and  was  very  desirous  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  and  prevent  a  war.  She  was  called  the 
sacred  daughter^  and  was  allowed  to  go  about  unmo- 
lested wherever  she  pleased.  Capt.  Wilkes  represents 
Mrs.  Tucker  as  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  an  excel- 
lent instructress  for  both  old  and  young.  Under  her 
able  tuition,  her  scholars  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
learning  to  speak  English,  and  to  herself  and  her  hus- 
band our  navigators  felt  under  great  obligations  for 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  natives.  They  appeared  indefatigable 
in  their  endeavors  to  benefit  and  instruct  them.  These 
missionaries  had  introduced  a  variety  of  vegetables,  such 
as  cabbages,  turnips  and  mustard,  and  also  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit.  There  appeared  to  be  two  kings 
belonging  to  the  Christian  or  missionary  party;  one 
called  Josiah,  was  old,  inefficient  and  imbecile;  the 
other,  King  George,  was  a  large,  athletic  man,  of  com- 
manding aspect.  The  only  covering  he  wore  was  a 
large  white  tapa  of  guato  girded  in  loose  folds  around 
his  waist  and  hanging  nearly  down  to  the  ground, 
leaving  his  arms  and  chest  quite  bare.  He  was  con- 
sidered their  fighting  king  and  warlike  commander. 
Bcfth  these  royal  personages  visited  the  Vincennes,  and 
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were  shown  over  the  ship.  They  took  lunch  on  board 
with  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  ate  heartily  of  every  thing  of- 
fered them  fix)in  the  table,  cramming  themselves  with 
almonds  and  raisins  with  a  voracious  appetite.  Having 
satisfied  themselves,  they  asked  leave  to  take  some  of 
the  dried  fruits  to  their  wives.  When  permitted  to  do 
so,  they  tied  up  a  quantity  in  a  comer  of  their  tapas. 
Before  leaving  the  ship,  Capt.  Wilkes,  (in  the  name  of 
the  government,)  presented  King  George  with  a  hand- 
some fowUng-piece,  and  King  Josiah  with  a  red  silk 
umbrella.  Both  of  their  Majesties  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted with  this  attention. 

I  should  judge  that  our  navigators  thought  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides  in  the  dispute  between  the 
belligerent  parties,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want 
of  Christian  forbearance  and  conciliation  towards  the 
heathen  party  in  bringing  about  a  perfect  reconciliation 
between  them.  In  Ueu  of  assuming  a  gentle,  prose- 
lyting manner  such  as  should  ever  be  evinced  by  Chris- 
tians, they  seemed  determined  to  force  Christianity 
upon  the  natives,  and  forcibly  to  break  down  all  their 
ancient,  received  opinions,  regardless  of  their  long- 
cherished  habits  of  idolatrous  worship.  In  other  words, 
it  was  evident  that  this  warlike  spirit,  if  encouraged, 
would  eventually  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  terminate  in 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  Christianity  in  any  shape  or 
form.  In  spite  of  Capt.  Wilkes'  endeavors  to  make 
peace  between  the  opposing  parties,  so  great  was  their 
animosity  that  the  council  was  broken  up,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  King  George  visited  the 
ship,  he  addressed  his  warriors  on  thie  necessity  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  with  vigor,  and  measures  were  he- 
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cordingly  taken  to  prosecute  it.  During  the  night,  he 
sallied  forth  with  eight  hundred  warriors,  and  burned 
two  of  the  heathen  towns.  Their  inhabitants  fled,  but 
he  did  not  pursue  them.  He  returned  the  next  even- 
ing, however,  and  held  an  ava  feast  in  honor  of  his 
success.  Ava  is  an  intoxicating  drink  made  from  cer- 
tain roots  by  the  natives,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
drinking  at  their  social  feasts. 

•  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  TONGA  GROUP. 

The  Tonga  Group  are  six  in  number,  and  named 
as  follows :  Eooa,  Hapai,  Vavao,  Keppel's,  Boscawen 
and  Tonga.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousand  souls.  On 
three  of  these  islands  are  missionary  stations,  while 
the  smaller  ones  are  under  the  care  of  native  teachers, 
and  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  missionaries  to  marry 
and  baptize  the  inhabitants.  On  Vavao  they  have  a 
printing  press  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1832. 
Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  have  learned  to  read  and  write ;  a  few  of 
them  are  taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  princi- 
ples of  geography.  Great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  morals  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  gradually  advancing  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
natives  are  Christians,  of  whom  two  thousand  five 
hundred  are  church  members. 

The  Island  of  Tongataboo  is  of  coral  formation,  with 
extensive  coral  reefs  to  the  northward  of  it.     It  has  a 
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shallow  lagoon,  which  extends  about  ten  miles  into  the 
interior.  The  soil  is  deeper  than  that  upon  any  of  simi- 
lar formation  our  navigators  had  hitherto  visited,  and  the 
vegetation  does  not  resemble  that  found  on  the  others. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  foUage  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  island.  The  natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit  and  sugar- 
cane, together  with  sweet  oranges,  melons  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  Capt.  Wilkes  presented  the  missiona- 
ries with  many  fruit  and  vegetable  seeds,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  probably  have  a 
great  variety,  as  well  as  an  abundance.  The  climate 
of  Tonga  is  very  hot,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising 
to  98°  in  the  shade.  The  mean  temperature  during  the 
time  the  Vincennes  remained  there  was  79°.  Although 
tlie  climate  is  hot,  the  trade-winds  are  not  always  con- 
stant. They  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  very  salu- 
brious :  at  night  it  is  sometimes  so  cold  that  blankets 
are  necessary. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  having  finished  the  necessary 
observations  and  surveying  duties,  the  nautical  and  as- 
tronomical instruments  were  re-embarked,  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  leaving.  While  in  the  act  of  getting 
under  way,  the  Porpoise  hove  in  sight ;  the  Vincennes 
therefore  waited  to  join  company.  In  the  afternoon, 
they  ran  down  to  the  anchorage  of  Mulakofa.  The 
Porpoise  had  been  employed  in  searching  for  Vasquez 
Island,  which  she  did  not  find,  being  detained  by  light 
and  variable  winds.  This  day  they  were  rejoiced  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish,  so  that  tiie 
whole  squadron  here  again  met,  to  pursue  their  usual 
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avocations  of  discovery  and  surveying.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  Peacock  was  left  at  Sydney  to  com- 
plete her  repairs,  but  for  the  want  of  sober  mechanics 
and  other  necessary  workmen  she  was  detamed  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated,  which 
was  the  cause  of  her  not  joining  the  fleet  until  the 
present  time.  At  day-light  on  the  4th,  the  squadron 
got  underway  from  the  harbor  of  Mulakofa  and  steered 
off  to  the  westward  under  all  sail,  with  th6  wind  at 
east-north-east.  On  the  5th,  they  came  in  sight  of 
some  of  the  Fejee  Group,  The  day,  however,  being 
far  spent,  the  Vincennes  concluded  to  lay  by  all  night. 
Previous  to  leaving  the  Tonga  Group,  Capt.  Wilkes 
had  directed  Lieut.  Ringgold  to  proceed  to  certain  of 
the  Fejee  Islands,  to  commence  a  survey  and  make 
practical  observations  of  all  he  saw.  They  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  harbor  of  Somu-somu.  By  dividing  his 
forces  in  this  way,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  expedition  more  fully,  than  by  keeping 
them  concentrated.  The  next  morning  at  day-Kght, 
he  steered  in  among  this  interesting  group  with  the 
Peacock  and  Mying-Pish  in  company.  They  soon 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands, 
the  most  of  which  were  girt  by  white,  encircling  coral 
reefs.  Capt.  Wilkes  observes  that  so  beautiful  was 
their  aspect,  he  could  scarcely  bring  his  mind  to  realize 
the  fact  that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  savage,  ferocious, 
and  treacherous  race  of  cannibals. 

Each  island  had  its  own  peculiar  beauty,  but  the 
eye  and  mind  rested  with  more  satisfaction  upon 
Ovolau,  which,  as  they  approached  it,  had  more  the 
iqppearance  of  civilization  about  it  than  the  others.    It 
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is  the  highest,  most  broken,  and  picturesque.  In  con- 
sequence of  light  winds,  the  ships  did  not  reach  the 
harbor  of  Levuka  that  evening,  and  were  compelled  to 
keep  under  way  all  night  between  Ovolau  and  Wakaia. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  next  day,  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing Levuka.  This  is  a  delightful  Uttle  harbor,  and  as 
secure  as  an  artificial  dock.  The  shore  was  lined  with 
natives  watching  the  progress  of  the  ships,  and  sending 
forth  shouts  to  welcome  the  strangers.  They  seemed 
greatly  amused  in  witnessing  the  American  seamen,  all 
dressed  in  white,  running  up  the  riggmg  to  furl  the 
sails,  which  was  to  them,  doubtless,  a  novel  sight.  As 
soon  as  the  Vincennes  came  to  anchor,  she  was  visited 
by  a  white  man  named  David  Whippy.  He  came  ofi* 
to  the  ship  in  a  small  boat  with  one  of  his  children. 
He  had  been  Uving  eighteen  years  on  the  island,  and 
was  married  to  a  native  woman.  He  spoke  the  Fejee 
language,  and  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by 
the  chiefs  and  the  community  in  general.  He  bore  an 
excellent  character,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  ex- 
ploring expedition.  He  subsequently  brought  on  board 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  a  stout,  well-made  man, 
who  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  maro  fastened 
around  his  waist.  Capt.  Wilkes  presented  him  with 
two  whale's  teeth  and  four  yards  of  red  cotton  cloth, 
with  which  he  was  highly  pleased;  clapping  his  hands 
as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude,  which  appears  to  be  the 
custom  here. 

Having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
surveying  parties,  the  C!ommander-in-chief,  the  natural- 
ists, and  twenty-five  officers  fi*om  the  different  ships, 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  ascended  a  high  peak 
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that  they  might  make  observations  and  obtain  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  location  of  the  surrounding  islands. 
Several  barometrical  observations  were  made,  and 
angles  taken  which  give  Andulong  the  height  of  two 
thousand  and  seventy  feet.  They  remained  on  the 
summit  nearly  the  whole  day.  They  reached  their 
ships  late  in  the  evening,  highly  delighted  with  their 
mountain  tour,  though  much  fatigued  with  the  labo- 
rious day's  excursion. 

The  next  day  several  boats  and  launches  were  des- 
patched, under  the  direction  of  proper  officers,  to  sur- 
vey the  harbors  and  shores  of  the  adjacent  islands,  with 
strict  orders  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  treachery 
of  the  natives.  Chaplain  Elhott  was  appointed  to  visit 
the  missionary  stations  at  Viva,  Ambau  and  Reeva, 
and  to  collect  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  on 
the  subject  of  missionaries,  their  progress,  etc.  They 
were  reUeved  from  the  anxiety  they  had  experienced  on 
account  of  the  detention  of  the  Flying-Fish,  as  she  this 
day  arrived.  She  had  unfortunately  been  aground  on 
a  coral  reef  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  off  the 
island  of  Nairai,  where  she  had  received  some  sHght 
damage.  On  his  arrival  at  Levuka,  Capt.  Wilkes 
forthwith  sent  a  message  to  the  head  chief,  or  king 
of  the  group,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  him 
come  on  board  and  pay  him  a  visit.  His  name  was 
Tanoa,  and  his  residence  at  the  island  of  Ambau. 
Capt.  Wilkes  had  some  doubt  whether  His  Majesty 
would  condescend  to  leave  his  royal  residence  to  visit 
a  stranger,  whom  he  might  perhaps  deem  (rf  an  infe- 
rior rank.  Having  despatched  the  messenger,  Capt. 
Wilkes  with  his  usual  activity  and  persevering  indus- 
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try,  ordered  the  Peacock  and  Mying-Fish  to  proceed 
to  Reeva,  in  order  to  survey  its  shores  and  harbors. 
The  scientific  gentlemen  with  the  naturaUsts  were,  as 
usual,  employed  in  making  observations  and  collecting 
specimens  of  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  natural  history. 

On  the  12th,  King  Tanoa  made  his  appearance  in 
an  immense  canoe  one  hundred  feet  long,  accompanied 
by  his  prime-minister  and  other  official  dignitaries. 
Thirty  or  forty  adroit  men  managed  this  magnificent 
state  vessel.  Her  sails  were  made  of  white  mats; 
streaming  pennants  were  flying,  which  denoted  that 
she  belonged  to  some  head-chief,  or  some  king  held  in 
high  consideration  by  the  natives.  When  the  canoe 
landed  on  the  beach,  His  Majesty  and  suite  proceed 
to  the  council-housCj  where  congratulatory  speeches 
were  made  by  his  prime-minister,  which  were  appro- 
priately responded  to  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  This  appears  to  be  the  universal  custom  of 
expressing  their  joy  on  ail  occasions.  On  his  arrival, 
Capt.  Wilkes  despatched  a  Ueutenant  with  a  congrat- 
ulatory message,  and  said  that  he  would  send  a  boat 
the  next  morning  for  him  and  his  suite  to  visit  the 
Vincennes.  At  the  appointed  time  His  Majesty,  with 
his  prime-minister  and  several  inferior  officials,  went  on 
board.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  savage,  about  sixty-five 
years  old,  and  somewhat  bent  by  age.  He  was  naked 
except  a  maro  around  his  loins.  He  seemed  to  admire 
every  thing  he  saw,  and  was  highly  dehghted  with  his 
reception.  To  amuse  him,  Capt.  Wilkes  fired  ofiF  some 
of  his  big  guns,  and  made  a  display  by  marching  and 
counter-marching  the  marines  about  the  decks  accom- 
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panied  by  martial  music.  Having  been  feasted  and 
had  suitable  presents  given  them,  they  returned  on 
shore  highly  gratified  with  their  visit,  which  had  been 
prolonged  for  several  hours.  It  appears  that  on  his 
arrival,  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  up  a  sort 
of  treaty  with  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
to  be  binding  on  both  sides.  These  were  probably 
stipulations  that  the  Americans  should  be  at  liberty  to 
explore  and  survey  the  whole  group  without  being 
interfered  with  by  the  natives ;  and  that  good  order 
and  friendly  treatment  should  be  mutually  observed. 
After  these  articles  had  been  explained  through  an  inter- 
preter, they  were  signed  by  both  parties.  The  day 
after  the  official  visit,  Tanoa  sent  word  to  Capt.  Wilkes 
that  he  shoidd  like  to  visit  the  ship  again  without 
ceremony,  in  order  to  judge  for  himself  of  all  he  saw 
and  heard.  The  wish  was  complied  with,  when  he 
went  on  board  and  remained  several  hours.  He  said 
his  son  would  soon  succeed  him,  with  whom  he  wished 
Capt.  Wilkes  to  become  acquainted,  and  begged  that 
he  would  give  him  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  for  he 
was  young  and  inexperienced. 

Capt.  Wilkes  established  an  observatory  on  shore, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  officers,  contin- 
ued to  make  the  necessary  daily  observations,  while  the 
surveying  parties  were  employed  among  the  various 
islands.  They  are  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea, 
lying  between  the  latitudes  16°  to  19°  30'  South,  and 
between  longitudes  covering  a  space  of  six  degrees,  the 
mean  of  which  is  about  180°  East  of  Greenwich. 
These  islands,  reefs  and  shoals  are  very  numerous. 
Thirty  of  the  group  are  inhabited ;  Naitaisiri  contains 
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the  greatest  number,  having  15,000  inhabitants.  On 
Mokongai  there  are  but  a  hundred  souk.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  thirty  is  estimated  at  133,500. 
Altliough  the  natives  have  been  partially  civilized  by 
their  intercourse  with  white  men  and  by  the  persever- 
ing labors  of  a  few  Christian  missionaries,  they  are 
represented  by  our  navigators  as  still  being  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  Although  cannibalism  is  not  practised  at 
present  by  all  the  Fejees,  there  are  many  of  them  who 
watch  every  opportunity  to  waylay  their  enemies  and 
betray,  murder  and  devour  the  white  men  who  occa- 
sionally visit  the  group  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
natives,  by  the  purchase  of  turtle-shells,  beche-de-mer 
and  other  articles  with  which  these  islands  abound. 
Capt.  Wilkes  relates  several  instances  of  their  having 
cut  off  the  crews  of  small  vessels  and  plundered  than 
of  every  thing,  and  of  having  devoured  the  bodies  with 
savage  voracity. 

The  exploring  expedition  managed  to  keep  peace 
with  the  natives  for  a  period  of  about  two  months  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  they  surveyed  a  large  num- 
ber of  islands  and  numerous  harbors  and  reefs.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  however,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
two  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron,  while 
they  were  detached  from  the  ships.  The  avarice  and 
blood-thirsty  propensities  of  the  savages  induced  them 
to  commit  some  outrages  which  brought  on  a  fight 
between  the  boats'  crews ;  and  as  the  savages  were 
armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  two  valuable  young  offi- 
cers. Lieutenant  Underwood,  and  Passed-Midshipman 
Henry  were  killed  in  the  fray.  This  sad  occurrence 
produced  deep  gloom  throughout  the  fleet.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  this  unprovoked  aggression,  the  commander- 
in-chief  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  murderers  of  one  or  two  crews  of  trading  vessels 
and  likewise  of  his  own  officers.  He  accordingly 
burnt  some  of  their  villages,  and  shot  down  several  of 
the  blood-thirsty  and  savage  warriors,  always,  however, 
sparing  the  women  and  children,  against  whom  he  did 
not  wage  hostihties,  although  during  the  fight,  many 
of  the  women  had  been  busy  urgmg  on  their  husbands, 
and  using  bows  and  arrows  against  the  Americans. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  islands  where  Christian  missionaries  have 
stations  and  those  where  the  Ught  of  Christianity  has 
never  dawned  and  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  never  pen- 
etrated. From  the  earUest  records  of  this  group  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  chiefs  of  the  diflferent  islands 
have  been  warring  against  each  other,  and  in  the  most 
brutal  and  savage  manner  devouring  their  enemies.  On 
the  surveying  expeditions  of  our  navigators  they  visited 
the  Island  of  Lakemba,  where  they  found  a  missionary 
station  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Calvert,  an 
English  Wesleyan  missionary,  who  received  the  Ameri- 
cans kindly,  and  invited  them  to  his  house.  The 
church  is  a  good  building,  eighty  feet  long  by  thirty- 
two  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  stands  near 
the  mission  house,  which  is  convenient  and  appropriate 
to  its  purpose.  At  4  p.  m.  the  hollow  log-drum  was 
beaten  for  prayers,  which  the  officers  attended.  There 
are  here  about  fifty  resident  Christians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  Tongese.  They  are  more  intelligent  and 
civilized  than  the  Fejees,  consequently  the  labor  of  the 
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community  is  mostly  performed  by  the  latter.  La- 
kemba  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  this  group,  it  being  five  miles  in  diameter.  Its 
shape  is  nearly  a  circle ;  the  town  is  on  the  south  side 
and  contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
Its  entire  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  one 
thousand  souls.  Mr.  Calvert  gave  the  Americans  a 
very  unfavorable  account  of  the  Fejees.  He  said  they 
were  a  cruel,  blood-thirsty  race,  whose  general  custom 
had  been  to  destroy  all  shipwrecked  persons,  and 
although  cannibalism  is  extinct  here,  it  doubtless  exists 
in  several  of  the  islands  where  the  natives  can  practice 
it  without  the  fear  of  punishment.  Subsequent  to 
visiting  this  island,  our  navigators  landed  at  Somu- 
somu,  where  they  found  another  missionary  station 
directed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Lythe  and 
his  wife.  These  two  famihes  had  been  residing  among 
these  natives  for  nearly  a  year.  The  governor  or  chief 
of  this  island  was  a  fine-looking  old  man,  but  unable 
to  go  about.  Capt.  Wilkes  therefore  caDed  on  him 
forthwith.  The  chiefs  eldest  son  was  a  large,  savage- 
looking  fellow,  who  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a 
despotic  king.  He  carried  out  the  barbarous  orders 
of  his  father  according  to  their  ancient  customs.  The 
missionaries  related  to  Capt.  Wilkes  an  account  of  a 
diabolical  feast  that  had  recently  taken  place  imder 
their  own  eyes.  The  substance  of  it  was  as  follows : 
The  king  sent  one  of  his  subalterns  to  a  neighboring 
island  on  some  business ;  whether  by  accident  or  design 
does  not  appear,  but  the  man  was  killed.  The  king 
immediately  sent  a  strong  war-party,  who,  in  the  night, 
butchered  a  great  many  of  his  adversaries,  men,  women 
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and  children  indiscriminately,  whether  guilty  or  inno- 
cent. Thirty  of  the  victims  were  eaten  on  the  spot-; 
other  reports  stated  the  number  of  slain  to  be  three 
hundred  persons.  Ropes  were  put  about  the  necks  of 
eleven  dead  bodies,  which  were  dragged  before  the 
king  to  be  devoured  by  him  and  his  people,  and,  after 
the  usual  savage  ceremonies,  were  cooked  and  eatpn  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  the  missionaries,  who  remon- 
strated in  vain  against  this  barbarous  and  dreadful 
custom.  To  avoid  witnessing  the  horrible  sight,  and 
to  be  rid  of  the  bad  odor  from  the  bodies  of  the 
victims,  the  missionaries  closed  their  windows.  Soon 
afterwards  the  king's  son  knocked  at  their  doors  to 
know  why  they  had  closed  their  windows,  and  threat- 
ened, on  its  repetition,  to  knock  them  in  the  head  and 
eat  them.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  persevering 
zeal  of  Christians  and  of  their  moral  courage  can  be 
produced  than  that  exhibited  by  these  pious  and 
devoted  missionaries,  who  leave  their  own  happy 
homes  to  hve  among  these  benighted  cannibals ! 

It  would  appear  that,  thus  far,  the  EngHsh  and 
American  missionaries  laboring  among  this  group  have 
not  been  very  successful,  as  the  Fejees,  by  all  accounts, 
seem  to  be  more  savage,  treacherous,  and  in  most 
other  respects,  decidedly  more  depraved  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  other  group  in  the  Southern  Polynesian 
Sea.  Capt.  Wilkes  represents  the  canoes  built  among 
these  islands  as  of  large  dimensions ;  some  of  them 
were  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of 
containing  over  a  hundred  persons.  These  canoes  are 
principally  owned  by  the  chiefs,  and  are  sent  among 
the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  trading  and  to  collect 
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the  revenues  due  to  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  owe 
allegiance. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  Capt.  Wilkes 
remarks,  that  their  inhabitants  are  degraded  beyond  the 
conception  of  civilized  people,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of 
decency  and  to  avoid  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  his 
readers,  he  refrains  from  relating  many  disgusting 
scenes  which  passed  under  his  own  eyes.  He  sajrs  no 
one  can  visit  this  group  without  feeling  a  poignant 
regret  that  so  lovely  a  portion  of  God's  creation  should 
be  daily  and  hourly  sullied  by  deeds  of  such  unparal- 
leled depravity  as  those  to  which  he  has  so  often 
alluded.  He  remarks,  however,  tha^  he  hopes  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  away,  the  missionaries, 
by  their  persevering  courage  and  devotedness,  will 
reckdm  these  islanders  from  their  sensual  and  savage 
customs,  and  eventually  bring  them  within  the  fold  of 
Christianity.  He  feels,  moreover,  that  the  aid  and 
prayers  of  all  civilized  nations  should  be  exerted  to 
accomplish  this  great  and  desirable  object. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Capt.  Wilkes  despatch^ 
the  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish  to  examine  and  survey 
Round  Island,  which  lies  in  a  north-west  direction,  and 
is  considerably  detached  from  the  Fejee  Group.  The 
same  day  he  proceeded  to  the  northward,  towards  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  with  the  Peacock  in  company,  and 
thus  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  respect- 
ing the  different  vessels  of  the  fleet,  he  judged  it  best 
to  part  temporarily  with  the  Peacock  that  the  squadron 
might  cooperate  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  de- 
tached islands,  and  likewise  spread  itself  over  a  larger 
space  of  the  ocean.     By  industry  and  perseverance  our 
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navigators  determined  the  exact  location  of  those  laid 
down  on  the  old  charts,  which  were  at  times  found  correct, 
and  at  others  very  erroneous.     It  frequently  happened 
that  islands  laid  down  on  the  old  charts  had  in  fact  no 
existence,  and  now  and  then  some  were  discovered. 
For  example,  on  the  17th,  the  Vincennes  passed  over 
the  position  where  one  had  been  reported  to  exist,  and 
saw  nothing  of  it.     On  the  18  th  the  weather  was  fine 
and  every  thing  bright  and  promising.     This  was  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  swling  of  the  ships  from  the 
United  States.     On  the  19th  they  made  Kemin's  or 
Gardner's  Island,  which  lies  in  latitude  4''  37'  42" 
South,  longitude  174°  40'  18"  West.     It  is  low  and 
of  coral  formation,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre.     Two 
boats  were  sent  on  shore,  with  several  officers  and 
men,  to  explore  it  and  collect  specimens.     The  island 
seems  to  be  left  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  nume- 
rous sea-birds  that  inhabit  it.     Beautiful  tropical  birds 
were  numerous,   and  easily  captured.      The  sailors 
amused  themselves  by  taking  from  them  their  long 
tail-feathers,  while  they   sat  quietly  on   their  nests. 
After  leaving  this  place,  our  navigators  continued  to 
steer  on  their  course  to  the  northward,  when  they  soon 
discovered,  from  the  mast-head,  an  island  which  they 
subsequently  called  McKean,  after  the  man  who  first 
saw  it.     It  is  composed  of  coral,  sand  and  blocks  ;  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide.    It 
is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
no  vegetation  except  a  scanty  growth  of  coarse  grass. 
It  lies  in  latitude  3°  35'  16"  South,  longitude  174° 
17'  26"  West.     The  surf  was  too  high  to  admit  of  any 
one's  landing  in  safety. 
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For  several  consecutive  days  the  ships  had  hg^t 
and  baflUng  winds,  with  occasional  showers  of  rain, 
such  as  are  almost  always  experienced  in  these  low 
latitudes.  On  the  25th  they  made  land,  which  proved 
to  be  a  lagoon  island.  At  ten  in  the  morning  being 
near  it,  boats  were  lowered  and  sent  around  on  its 
eastern  side,  while  the  ships  proceeded  round  its  west- 
em  extremity.  This  island  was  not  foimd  on  any 
chart.  Capt.  Wilkes  therefore  called  it  Hull's  Id- 
and,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Capt.  Isaac  Hull, 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  Ues  in  latitude  4''  2^ 
48"  South,  longitude  172^  20'  52''  West.  To  the 
surprise  of  our  navigators  a  party  of  twelve  men  were 
found  here  on  a  turtle-fishing  expedition.  It  was  com- 
posed of  eleven  Kanakas  imder  the  command  of  a 
Frenchman  from  Tahiti.  Three  of  the  Kanakas  came 
off  in  a  canoe  to  the  Vincennes  ;  but  the  Frenchman 
was  imwell,  and  did  not  appear.  After  leaving  this 
island  Capt.  Wilkes  proceeded  on  his  course  to  the 
northward  without  any  material  occurrence  until  he 
made  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Group,  and  came 
to  anchor  at  Honolulu  on  the  29th  of  September. 
He  and  his  officers  and  men  were  rejoiced  to  receive 
letters  from  home,  as  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  had  any  news  fix)m  the  United  States. 

My  readers  will  please  recollect  that  when  the 
squadron  left  the  Fejee  Islands,  Capt.  Wilkes  dis- 
patched the  Peacock,  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish  to  visit 
and  survey  sundry  islands  detached  from  the  main 
group.  After  performing  these  various  duties,  they 
were  to  meet  him  at  Honolulu.  On  his  arrival 
at  this  place,  he  found  the  Uttle  Flying-Fish.     In  a 
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week  or  two  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  arrived,  so  that 
on  the  8th  of  October,  the  whole  squadron  was  once 
more  re-united,  all  weD,  after  having  faithfully  per- 
formed 'many  arduous  duties  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  nautical  science.  These  voyages  of  discovery  are 
useful  not  only  to  the  nation,  at  whose  expense  they 
are  performed,  but  to  all  civilized  nation?,  as  they  par- 
take directly  or  indirectly  of  every  improvement  that 
is  made  with  regard  to  locations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  writer  would  here  observe,  that  having  given 
the  names  and  location  of  the  Sandwich  Group  in  Capt. 
Cook's  voyages,  he  will  only  add  an  historical  sketch 
of  their  progress  in  Christianity  and  civilization  from 
that  period  (1779,)  to  the  present  date.  As  these  islands 
are  so  well  known  to  the  world,  he  deems  it  unneces- 
ary  and  inexpedient  to  enter  into  minute  details  on  the 
subject,  but  will  commence  at  the  landing  here  of  the 
first  American  missionaries  in  1820,  after  pausing  a 
moment  to  give  an  account  of  Capt.  Wilkes'  reception 
at  Honolulu,  and  of  the  impression  made  upon  him 
and  his  officers  by  their  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

On  his  arrived  at  that  place,  he  found  King  Kame- 
hameha  the  Third  absent  on  a  visit  to  Main,  from 
which  place  he  returned,  however,  in  five  days.  The 
next  day  the  commander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  the 
American  Consul,  Mr.  Brinsmade,  and  many  of  the 
American  officers  and  scientific  corps,  paid  their  respects 
to  His  Majesty  and  his  principal  officers.  His  quarters 
were  near  the  fort.  A  soldier  dressed  in  scarlet  uni- 
form stood  guard  at  the  door.    They  were  ushered 
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into  the  audience-cliamber  and  presented  to  the  king, 
whom  they  found  surrounded  by  his  retinue.  The 
apartment  was  composed  of  two  large  rooms  with  low 
ceilings,  communicating  by  folding-doors.  On  the 
king's  right  was  seated  Kekaule\xhi,  a  daughter  of 
Kamehameha  the  First :  she  held  the  office  of  prime- 
minister.  Among  others  the  Governor  of  Oahu  was 
present,  as  well  as  Mr.  Richards,  an  American  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  king's  interpreter  and  adviser ;  also 
Haulilio,  John  Young,  and-  the  officers  of  the  body 
guard.  The  king  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  white 
pantaloons  and  vest.  He  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height,  rather  robust,  had  a  good  expression  of 
countenance  and  pleasing  manners.  The  person  who 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Americans  above  all  the 
rest,  however,  was  Kekaulewhi.  This  lady  was  upward 
of  six  feet  high  ;  her  frame  exceedingly  large  and  well- 
covered  ;  she  was,  in  fact,  embonpoint  She  was 
dressed  in  yellow  silk,  with  enormous  sleeves,  and  wore 
on  her  head  a  tiara  of  beautiful  yellow  feathers,  inte^ 
spersed  with  a  few  of  a  scarlet  color.  Above  the 
feathers  appeared  a  large  tortoise-shell  comb,  which 
confined  her  straight,  black  hair.  Her  shoulders  were 
covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  shawl  of  scariet 
crape.  She  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  robe  made  of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  feath- 
ers as  those  which  decked  her  tiara,  andVas  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable-looking  personages  that 
our  navigators  had  ever  beheld.  The  Governor  of 
Oahu  was  handsomely  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and 
gold.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  with  ease, 
through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  left 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  Americans  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  intelligence  and  good  breeding  of  the  royal 
family  of  these  islands.  One  thing  they  say  was  cer- 
tain, that  in  regard  to  personal  size,  they  are  imsur- 
passed  by  any  family  that  has  ever  come  within  their 
notice.  Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  these  pages  con- 
versed with  an  intelligent  American  gentleman  who 
has  recently  visited  these  islands,  and  inquired  of  him 
how  he  accounted  for  the  uncommon  size  of  the  royal 
family.  He  said  that  it  was  owing  to  natural  causes ; 
that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them,  they  destroyed  all  the  feeble  and  sickly  children 
in  infancy,  and  that  in  this  way  this  family  had  grown 
large  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  their 
physical  size  and  power  were  fully  developed  in  the 
present  race. 

Capt.  Wilkes  returned  the  visits  paid  him  by  the 
foreign  residents  in  company  with  the  American  Con- 
sul. He  found  them  living  in  comfortable  stone 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  surrounded  with 
young  plantations  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  It 
seems  to  be  ccpiceded  on  all  hands  that  this  is  a  de- 
lightful climate,  and  not  subject  to  extremes  of  temper- 
ature ;  the  thermometer  generally  ranges  between  60*" 
and  80°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  summer,  however,  it  occa- 
sionally rises  as  high  as  90°,  and  in  winter  falls  as  low 
as  50°.  Sugar  cane  grows  in  luxuriance,  as  well  as 
cotton  and  mulberries.  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
yams  and  taro  also  flourish. 

Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers  also  visited  the  mis- 
sionary families  at  their  homes.  He  found  them  com- 
fortably located,  without  extravagance  or  show.  Their 
15 
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houses  are  generally  one  story  and  a  half  high,  situated 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces  within  an  unpretending  gate. 
The  garden  is  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  Some  of  the  houses  are  square, 
built  of  stone,  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  added  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  mission  increased.  The  rooms  are  covered  with 
mats  or  simple  ingrain  carpets,  with  plain  Windsor 
chairs.  Each  family  keeps  one  native  girl  as  a  servant, 
and  both  the  master  and  mistress  take  part  in  many 
of  the  domestic  duties.  As  to  their  fare,  it  is  plain, 
simple  and  wholesome,  and  always  accompanied  with 
a  hearty  welcome  to  their  visitors,  with  cheerful,  con- 
tented faces.  The  salaries  of  all,  both  clerical  and 
secular  members  are  the  same,  namely,  four  hundred 
dollars  for  a  family.  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  truly  charitable  and  Christian  bearing 
towards  all,  throughout  his  intercourse  with  them,  and 
heard  none  but  the  most  charitable  expressions  towards 
their  assailants.  Near  the  dwelling  of  the  missionaries  is 
their  printing  establishment,  imder  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Rogers.  Here  they  have  three  presses,  which 
are  generally  in  active  employment.  The  workmen 
are  all  natives,  and  from  Mr.  Rogers'  account,  work 
very  steadily  during  the  hours  of  labor  throughout  the 
year.  This  occupation  is  considered  as  the  road  to 
preferment,  for  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry 
they  acquire  in  it,  naturally  raise  them  above  their 
fellows,  and  they  are  soon  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
country,  either  in  teaching  school  or  other  employ- 
ments under  the  patronage  of  the  government.  It 
appears  that  four  reams  of  paper  are  daily  used  in 
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printing  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books,  both  in 
the  English  and  Hawaiian  languages.  These  works 
are  extensively  circulated  and  read  throughout  this 
group  of  islands. 

The  following  information  is  gleaned  from  Mr. 
Tracy's  History  of  Foreign  Missions :  *  At  the  period 
of  Capt.  Wilkes'  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (Sep- 
tember, 1840,)  there  were  on  them  nineteen  Christian 
churches.  The  number  of  persons  attending  them, 
amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine ;  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  were  members  in  regular  standing.  On 
his  arrival  at  Honolulu,  the  commander-in-chief  set  his 
face  as  a  flint  against  intemperance  and  the  rSsh  pro- 
ceedings of  those  opposed  to  the  missionaries,  and  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  vice  and  immo- 
rality in  every  form  and  shape.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
aid  the  government  in  the  promotion  of  good  order, 
moraUty,  and  reKgion.  Capt.  Hudson,  of  the  Peacock, 
being  a  pious  man,  visited  the  churches  and  repeatedly 
addressed  them  with  good  effect.  The  general  deport- 
ment of  the  oflScers  and  scientific  corps  was  such  as  to 
strengthen  every  good  influence. 

The  exploring  expedition  remained  several  months 
among  these  islands,  and  in  that  time  expended  $62,000. 
In  October,  the  king  visited  Honolulu.  The  state  of 
morals  on  the  island  was  made  known  to  him.  Com- 
modore Wilkes,  his  officers  and  the  American  Consul 
gave  their  advice.  The  result  was  the  pubUcation  of 
a  law  prohibiting  his  subjects  to  make  or  use  intoxicatr 

•  Edited  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  Tork,  1842. 
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ing  drinks.  The  common  school  system  was  in  dan- 
ger. Principally  through  the  influence  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Lahainaluna,  there  was  a  better  supply  of 
teachers  than  formerly,  but  they  were  giving  up  the 
employment.  The  new  code  of  laws  allowed  every  na- 
tive to  be  master  of  his  own  earnings,  except  so  much 
of  them  as  went  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  teachers  be- 
gan to  be  left  without  support.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
a  law  was  enacted  near  the  close  of  the  year  requiring 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  Mid  fourteen,  to 
attend  school  five  days  every  week.  A  piece  of  land 
also  was  to  be  set  apart  in  each*  school  district  for  the 
support  of  the  teachers,  and  every  man  was  to  labor  on 
it  nine^ays  in  the  year.  Three  of  these  days  were  to 
be  taken  firom  the  king's  time,  three  from  the  local 
chief's,  and  three  from  his  own. 

Under  this  law,  the  schools  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers.  It  appears  that  here,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
earth,  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  have  many  obstacles 
and  trials  to  surmount.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  all  the  causes  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  these  islands,  but  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  drawbacks  that  the  missionaries  and  the 
friends  of  Christianity  had  to  contend  with.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  a  foreign  power  disposed  to  force 
upon  the  natives  the  Catholic  reKgion,  which  they  did 
not  like,  and  insisted  on  introducing  brandy  and  other 
intoxicating  Uquors,  whose  effects  are  so  very  demor- 
aUzing  that  no  friend  to  humanity  can  view  it  with 
complacency.  Secondly :  there  was  a  large  class  of  in- 
terested people  who  went  about  among  them  to  make 
money,  regardless  of  any  moral  or  reUgious  restraint. 
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Added  to  these,  there  were  great  numbers  of  vaga- 
bonds, keepers  of  grog-shops  and  low  taverns,  defiling 
and  polluting  every  thing  that  came  within  their  reach, 
and  always  traducing  the  rehgious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  teachers,  preachers  or  missionaries. 
Another  class  strove  to  prejudice  the  natives  against 
the  missionaries  by  telling  them  that  they  were  much 
better  off  under  their  old  system  of  reUgion  than  they 
are  at  present  under  the  restraints  of  Christianity. 
After  reading  all  these  various  accounts,  I  think  every 
candid  and  impartial  reader  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  missionaries  on  these  islands  are  a  devot- 
ed, self-sacrificing  band,  and  worthy  to  be  had  in  rev- 
erence and  high  esteem  by  the  Wends  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  Capt.  Wilkes'  arrival,  he  despatched  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  to  survey  sundry  lonely  islands  at 
a  distance  from  the  Sandwich  Group,  while  he  himself, 
with  many  of  his  officers  and  scientific  gentlemen, 
visited  and  explored  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Group.  They  ascended  and  measured  the  high- 
est peaks,  explored  and  measured  the  vast  volcanoes, 
and  for  many  days  encamped  on  the  summit  of  Mauno 
Loo.  On  these  dreary  and  inclement  mountains, 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers,  from  day  to  day,  made 
barometrical  and  scientific  observations  amidst  heat 
and  cold ;  and  on  this  terrific  summit,  erected  the  pen- 
dulum clock  and  three  chronometers  amid  tempest  and 
storm,  with  the  temperature  at  night  down  to  13° 
Fahrenheit,  and  during  the  day  from  47°  to  70°. 
Amid  all  these  difficulties,  they  persevered  in  making 
the  necessary  observations,  so  useful  to  science.   While 
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employed  in  these  arduous  duties,  they  experienced 
several  severe  gales,  attended  with  violent  snow-squalls 
which  required  all  the  indomitable  perseverance  and 
resolution  of  our  navigators  to  withstand.  I  may  add 
without  exaggeration,  that  these  brave  men  triumphed 
over  obstacles,  and  did  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country  to  which  they  belong.  This  huge  mountain, 
whose  peak  is  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  con- 
tains in  its  bowels  a  vast  crater  of  liquid  fire,  said  to 
be  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  two  and  a  half  broad, 
and  over  a  thousand  feet  deep.  On  its  snow-capped 
summit,  Capt.  Wilkes  and  his  officers  employed  them- 
selves for  several  days  in  sounding  the  depth  of  the 
crater,  discharging  gims  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  sound 
and  in  making  other  experiments.  At  this  height,  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  was  found  to  be  187°. 
After  accomplishing  all  these  arduous  duties  to  their 
full  satisfaction,  they  descended  the  mountain  and  again 
mingled  with  their  fellow-men  in  the  genial  climate, 
and  under  the  blue  skies  of  the  mild  Pacific. 

Capt.  Wilkes  did  not  leave  the  Hawaiian  Group 
until  the  5th  of  April,  1841,  consequently  he  remained 
over  six  months,  visiting  and  surveying  nearly  or  quite 
all  these  interesting  islands.  He  has  given  an  elab- 
orate and  detailed  account  of  their  position,  climate, 
resources,  general  progress,  state  of  morals  and  civih- 
zation.  In  a  word,  his  narrative  on  their  past  and 
present  situation,  is  more  full  and  accurate,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  them,  than  that  of  any  other  writ^ 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend any  person  desiring  information  relating  to  the 
Sandwich  Group,  to  peruse  his  interesting  book.    Hav- 
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ing  completed  all  his  surveys,  Capt.  Wilkes  got  ready 
for  sea,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  made  sail  for  Nis- 
qually  and  Columbia  River.  He  took  with  him  the 
Porpoise,  and  gave  directions  that  the  Peacock  and 
Flying-Fish  should  follow  him  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  after  they  had  finished  surveying  sundry 
islands  lying  in  the  North  Polynesian  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Make  Cape  Disappointment — Come  to  anchor  in  Port  DiMOTery— Katiw 
Indians  and  their  general  characteristics — ^Eind  reception  bj  the  Eng- 
lish officials  at  Nisqually — Missionary  station — ^Explore  the  country — 
Remarks  on  its  products — Coblynx  Hirer — ^Arrire  at  Astoria — ^VisH  a 
Missionary  Station  at  Clatsop — Arrive  at  Vancourer — ^Visit  the  Fort — 
American  Mission — ^Willamette  Falls — Salmon  fishery — Go  into  the  inte- 
rior— ^Leare  the  Falls  for  Nisqnally — Loss  of  the  Peacock — Reference  to 
Capt.  Clereland's  Voyages. 

The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  proceeded  on  their  coarse 
for  several  days  without  any  material  occurrence.  On 
the  28th,  twenty-three  days  after  leaving  port,  they 
made  Cape  Disappointment,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River.  It  was  the  intention  of  Capt.  Wilkes  to  eater 
the  river,  but  meeting  with  strong  gales,  a  high  sea  and 
many  breakers  at  its  mouth,  he  deemed  it  too  danger- 
ous. Accordingly,  with  the  Porpoise  in  company,  he 
steered  to  the  northward,  for  the  Straits  of  Fucca,  at 
the  south  end  of  Vancouver's  Island.  After  beating 
in  and  about  these  straits  for  a  day  or  two,  both  vessels 
came  to  anchor  in  Port  Discovery  on  the  2d  of  May. 
Just  forty-nine  years  had  elapsed  since  these  Straits 
were  visited  by  Vancouver.  Our  navigators  observe 
that  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fucca  may  be  safely  navi- 
gated with  ordinary  prudence.  There  is,  however,  one 
drawback  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  the  water, 
which  was  often  found  as  deep  as  sixty  fathoms  within 
a  boat's  length  of  the  shore.     The  south  shore  is  com- 
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posed  of  perpendicular  sand  cliffs  running  back  into 
high  and  rugged  peaks,  and  is  covered  with  a  forest  of 
various  species  of  pine,  which  rise  almost  to  the  high- 
est points  of  the  range  of  mountains.  The  loftiest  peaks 
themselves  are  covered  with  snow ;  among  them  Mount 
Olympus  was  conspicuous,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  " 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet. 

The  morning  after  the  ships  came  to  anchor,  they 
were  boarded  by  a  large  canoe  manned  with  Indians,  of 
whom  some  spoke  a  few  words  of  English.  They  were 
a  filthy  set ;  the  principal  man  of  the  party  was  dressed 
in  a  coarse  coat  of  red  doth,  with  corduroy  trowsers, 
without  hat  or  shoes.  The  others  wore  skins  and  blan- 
kets, with  conical  grass  hats.  They  seemed  to  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  decency,  and  in  their  moral  quali- 
ties appeared  to  be  about  upon  a  par  with  the  Fejees. 
They  brought  with  them  some  fish  and  a  few  furs  for 
sale,  and  seemed  disappointed  when  they  found  the 
explorers  did  not  come  there  for  purposes  of  commerce. 
Having  exchanged  a  quantity  of  fish  for  a  number  of 
fish-hooks,  they  were  dismissed  firom  the  ships.  These 
Indians  were  short,  thickset,  bowlegged,  muscular,  and 
seemed  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  most 
obvious  peculiarity  was  the  shape  of  their  heads,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  compressed,  both  before  and 
behind,  so  as  to  have  given  them  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
Their  cheek-bones  were  high,  and  their  eyes,  which 
were  fine,  were  set  wide  apart ;  their  color  was  a  light 
copper.  The  oblique  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  not 
imcommon ;  they  had  long,  flowing  hair,  and  aquiline 
or  Roman  noses.  They  had  a  melancholy  cast  of 
features,  and  their  countenances  wore  an  expression  of 
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wildness.  Their  language  was  harsh  and  guttmaL 
There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  these  savages 
and  the  Polynesians  in  language,  manners  and  general 
traits,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fejees,  the  latter 
are  much  more  gentle,  bland  and  friendly.  The  genera] 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon  appear 
to  assimilate  with  those  of  other  North  American 
Indians. 

Port  Discovery  is  a  well-protected  harbor,  and  very 
easy  of  access.  It  is  eight  miles  long  and  two  wide,  is 
well  sheltered  and  land-locked.  The  shores  are  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  shell-fish.  There  are  a  few  Indian 
lodges  on  one  of  the  points  forming  the  harbor.  These 
huts  were  found  disgustingly  filthy,  like  the  race  that 
inhabited  them.  Both  sexes  dress  alike,  and  one  can 
hardly  distinguish  in  external  appearance  the  one  from 
the  other.  Their  children  seem  to  give  them  but  Kttle 
trouble.  In  their  infancy  they  are  tied  to  a  piece  of 
bark,  which  is  hung  on  a  tree  or  pole,  where  it  is  kept 
in  motion  by  a  string  fastened  to  the  toe  of  the  mother. 
These  natives  have  but  few  comforts,  and  scarcely  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Their  food  is  principally  shell-fish, 
camus  root  and  potatoes.  In  the  winter,  they  employ 
themselves  in  killing  wild  animals  and  disposing  d 
their  skins  and  furs  to  the  Hudson  Bay  CJompany,  for 
which  they  receive  blankets,  knives  and  coarse  articles 
suited  to  their  condition  in  life.  During  the  stay  (rf 
the  Americans  at  Port  Discovery,  they  were  plentiful^ 
suppUed  with  venison,  ducks,  geese,  salmon,  codfish, 
flounders,  herrings  and  crabs,  with  a  variety  of  sheD- 
fiish,  such  as  clams  and  oysters.  Capt.  Wilkes  relates 
the  circumstance  of  a  Japanese  junk  being  wrecked  on 
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the  coast  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  year  1833.  The 
cargo  was  plundered  and  the  crew  taken  into  the  in- 
terior, with  the  exception  of  three  persons,  who  were 
rescued  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  sent  to 
England.  From  there  they  took  passage  to  China  to 
await  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Japan.  Several 
small  articles  taken  fix)m  the  junk  were  seen  by  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  fully 
established  the  fiact  of  the  Indians  having  plundered  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  cargo.  Having  explored  and 
surveyed  Port  Discovery  and  its  environs,  Capt.  Wilkes 
and  his  officers  proceeded  to  the  anchorage  of  Nisqually, 
where  they  found  an  English  steamer  undergoing  repairs. 
Soon  after  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  came  to  anchor, 
they  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Anderson,  who  com- 
manded the  fort.  This  gentleman  and  Capt.  McNeil 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  offered  them  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  Capt.  Wilkes  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  beauty  and  safety  of  these  waters 
and  the  adjoining  shores ;  not  a  shoal  or  a  danger 
exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fucca,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship.  Our  navigators  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their 
femihes.  They  were  also  visited  by  Dr.  Richmond,  an 
English  Methodist  missionary,  who  had  been  settled 
here  for  several  months.  He  occupied  a  nice  log-house 
built  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  beautiful  prairies, 
where  they  went  to  see  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  by 
whom  they  were  kindly  received.  The  children  of  the 
missionaries  were  healthy-looking  and  rosy,  which 
spoke  volumes  for  the  climate.     The  mission-house  is 
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located  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
prairie,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  settle- 
ment. This  mission  had  recently  been  founded,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  Company's  establishment  at 
Nisqually,  had  a  large  dairy,  several  hundred  head  erf 
cattle,  among  which  are  seventy  milch  cows,  whidi 
yield  a  large  supply  of  butter  and  cheese.  They  have 
also  large  crops  of  wheat,  peas  and  oats,  and  were  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  potatoes.  These  operations  are 
conducted  by  farmers  and  dairymen  brought  from 
England  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  husbandry.  A 
few  Indians  are  engaged  in  tending  flocks,  and  the 
Company's  servants  are  almost  exclusively  employed  as 
laborers.  The  scenery  about  NisquaDy  is  represented 
as  extremely  beautiful,  aboimding  in  rich  prairies,  with 
three  magnificent  mountains,  their  snowy  peaks  in  full 
view. 

Having  established  an  observatory,  and  built  a  log- 
house  for  the  use  of  the  officers  who  were  to-be  lefl; 
behind  to  perform  pendulum  experiments,  Capt.  Wilkes 
made  up  a  party  of  officers  and  scientific  gentlemen  to 
explore  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  tour  they 
were  to  perform  on  horseback,  and,  on  starting,  formed 
a  strange  cavalcade.  They  were  eight  in  number,  most 
of  them  not  very  good  horsemen,  and  their  horses  were 
but  indifferent,  with  miserable  saddles  and  bridles.  In 
this  way  they  were  to  perform  a  journey  of  sixty  miles 
to  Kobling  Farms.  Under  their  Canadian  guide,  with 
some  Indian  servants,  they  reached,  after  much  fatigue, 
the  place  appointed,  where  they  took  canoes  and 
descended  the  Columbia  River.  They  represent  the 
Indians  to  be  lazy,  lounging  creatures,  insensible  to 
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any  excitement.  They  have  low  gambhng  propensi- 
ties, but  when  on  horseback  show  to  great  advantage. 
Being  excellent  horsemen,  they  reaUy  appear  like  men, 
and  inspire  in  the  bosom  of  an  American  a  certain 
degree  of  respect.  Our  travellers  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  passed ; 
of  the  tranquil  lakes,  with  herds  of  deer  feeding 
fearlessly  on  their  margins,  and  of  the  green  swards 
growing  to  the  water's  edge.  Their  route  lay  alter- 
nately through  woods  and  prairies,  through  which 
flowed  streams  of  water,  whose  banks  were  frequently 
covered  with  wild  strawberries  and  the  red  honeysuckle 
in  full  bloom,  which  reminded  them  of  home. 

The  KobUng  Farms  occupy  an  extensive  prairie  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
here  six  hundred  acres  inclosed  and  under  good  culti- 
vation, with  large  granaries,  farm-houses  and  nur.ierous 
out-buildings.  At  the  further  end  of  the  prairie  was 
to  be  seen  a  settlement,  with  its  orchards,  &c.,  and 
among  the  trees  were  the  chapel  and  parsonage  of  the 
CathoUc  mission,  which  gave  an  air  of  civilization  to 
the  whole  scene.  Our  explorers  were  kindly  received 
by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Forest,  who  promptly  made 
arrangements  to  convey  them  down  the  Columbia 
River  to  Astoria  or  Fort  George.  He  famished  them 
with  an  excellent  repast,  and  invited  them  to  spend  the 
night  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  but  this  they  were 
forced  to  decline,  for  fear  of  not  reaching  Astoria  the 
next  day.  The  geographical  situation  of  Kobling 
Farms  is  in  latitude  46''  30'  North,  longitude  123*" 
West.  About  a  mile  from  the  farm-house  they  de- 
scended a  steep  hill,  two  hundred  feet  high,  to  the 
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river,  where  they  found  the  canoes  waiting  for  them. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  gentlemen,  their  servants, 
and  nine  yomig  Indians.  They  were  soon  seated,  and 
commenced  gliding  down  the  stream,  while  the  boat- 
men exerted  their  full  strength  to  force  the  canoes  on- 
ward. After  making  a  distance  of  nine  miles  they 
landed  at  sunset  on  a  small  island,  where  they  made  a 
good  fire  with  drift-wood,  prepared  their  suppCT,  and 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  night.  They  found  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  to  be  three  miles  the  hour,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water  48°  Fahrenheit.  During 
the  night,  Capt.  Wilkes  succeeded  in  getting  several 
observations  of  stars  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. The  next  morning  they  again  started  on  their 
course  down  the  stream.  About  noon  they  left  the 
Coblynx  and  glided  into  the  Columbia.  The  soil  along 
this  river  appears  to  be  a 'good  quaUty  of  clayey  loom, 
with  vegetable  mould  over  trap  and  stone.  The  most 
common  trees  were  the  poplar,  soft  maple,  ash,  fir,  pine 
and  cedar,  with  some  laurel  where  the  prairies  are  so 
low  as  to  be  fiooded  in  May.  They  met  with  many 
Indians  passing  up  in  canoes,  loaded  with  salmon  and 
trout,  taken  at  the  Willamette  Falls,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  exchange  for  useftd  commodities.  From  them 
our  navigators  obtained  a  supply  of  fish  for  their  Indians, 
who  had  not  provided  themselves  with  food.  Soon 
after  getting  into  the  Columbia,  the  rowers  complained 
of  being  fatigued  and  hungry.  A  short  stop  was  made 
to  let  them  feast  and  repose,  when  they  again  resumed 
their  passage  down  the  noble  river.  Our  party  repre- 
sent their  crew  as  being  a  laughing,  gay  set  of  fellows, 
full  of  fun  and  frolic. 
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The  Columbia,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Coblynx, 
is  a  broad,  flowing  stream.  The  jmiction  is  about  forty 
miles  above  Astoria.  Our  travellers  found  the  water 
of  the  river  smooth,  but  did  not  reach  Astoria  until 
after  dark.  Fearing  that  they  might  pass  by  it,  they 
commenced  firing  guns  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  their 
approach.  Soon,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  they  were 
answered  by  the  firing  of  muskets,  and  the  barking  of 
dogs.  These  sounds,  though  somewhat  discordant, 
gave  them  the  dehghtful  assurance  that  they  had  reach- 
ed their  place  of  destination,  and  that  soon  they  would 
be  relieved  from  their  confined  and  irksome  situation. 
Mr.  Bumey,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
met  them  at  the  landing  with  lighted  lanterns,  and 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  They  were  soon  ushered 
into  comfortable  quarters,  before  a  brightly  burning 
fire,  and,  although  it  was  past  midnight,  they  partook 
of  an  excellent  supper,  and  being  furnished  with  an 
abundance  of  blankets,  they  had  a  comfortable  rest  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  next  morning  they 
had  a  view  of  the  famous  Astoria,  which  it  appears 
proved  rather  a  disappointment.  It  is  composed  of 
about  half  a  dozen  log  houses,  with  as  many  sheds  and 
pig-styes ;  and  these  all  appear  to  be  rapidly  going  to 
decay.  The  head-quarters  of  the  company's  operations 
have  been  removed  to  Vancouver,  several  miles  higher 
up  the  river,  so  that  Astoria  is  now  left  for  the  conven- 
ience of  vessels  anchoring  there.  Capt.  Wilkes  rep- 
resents Astoria  as  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Columbia  River,  eleven  miles  above  its  mouth,  at 
which  point  is  Cape  Disappointment,  a  high  promon- 
tory washed  by  the  ocean.     The  Columbia  at  Astoria 
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is  four  mfles  wide ;  on  the  southern  bank,  the  ground 
rises  gradually  from  the  river  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  five 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.  This  was  originally  cov- 
ered with  thick  forests  of  pine,  but  is  now  overgrown 
by  brushwood.  From  every  point  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Astoria,  the  broad  surface  of  the  river  is  in  full  view. 
Our  navigators  remarked,  that,  though  many  scenes  in 
the  interior  were  extremely  beautiful,  still  the  death- 
like silence  that  prevailed,  made  it  evident  that  this 
region  is  still  far  removed  from  civilized  life.  The  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  ocean  is  distinctly  heard,  while  the 
mighty  stream  is  pouring  out  at  its  mouth,  keeping  up 
an  incessant  war  with  the  ocean.  At  times  the  scene 
is  truly  grand  and  subUme,  and,  during  a  storm  or 
severe  gale,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  leave  or  enter 
the  river  with  any  degree  of  safety.  There  were  many 
things  here  that  reminded  the  Americans  of  home; 
such  as  a  luxuriant  sward  of  white  clover,  then  in  full 
blossom,  together  with  numerous  plants  and  tre^ 
familiar  to  Americans.  Mr.  Bumey  proposed  to  our 
travellers  a  trip  to  Point  Adams,  and  a  visit  to  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Clatsop,  of  which  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves. They  crossed  Young's  Bay,  where  they  landed, 
and,  after  walking  a  mile,  came  to  the  mission,  yfiiere 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erost, 
who  gave  them  a  kind  welcome  to  their  new  dwelling, 
which  they  had  recently  built  with  their  own  hands. 
It  was  a  frame  house  of  one  story,  containing  three 
rooms  ;  was  located  in  a  pine  grove.  They  also  met 
two  American  settlers,  Mr.  Tibbits  and  Mr.  Smith, 
who  were  building  their  houses  here.  They  were  both 
respectable  men  and  good  mechanics.     These  places 
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are  not  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  were 
chosen  for  their  salubrity.  Mr.  Frost  was  engaged 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Koen,  in  cultivating  a  tract  of  land 
about  four  miles  distant.  The  latter  gentleman  resided 
there,  and  was  also  occupied  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
From  the  small  number  of  inhabitants,  the  missionaries 
did  not  appear  to  have  many  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising their  ministerial  calling,  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  certain  seasons  quite  a  number  of  Indians 
collected  to  hear  them  preach.  The  travellers  passed 
through  the  village  which  consisted  of  a  few  rough 
shanties.  They  saw  some  stragghng  Indians  lounging 
about,  while  others  were  idly  gambling  away  their  time. 
In  this  region,  even  down  to  the  present  date,  they 
make  war  upon  each  other  on  the  most  trifling  occa- 
sions, frequently  to  satisfy  individual  resentment.  The 
officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  possess  and  exert 
a  salutary  influence  over  them,  and  strive  to  preserve 
peace  at  all  hazards.  If  an  Indian  annoy  or  injure  a 
white  settler,  he  is  hunted  up  and  punished. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  Indians  in  his  employ, 
having  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  Capt.  Wilkes  and 
Mr.  Drayton  resolved  to  go  to  Vancouver,  and  leave 
Mr.  Waldron  to  awmt  the  arrival  of  the  Peacock,  as 
well  as  to  recruit  from  his  sickness. 

Capt.  Wilkes  accordingly  embarked  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ney,  and  proceeded  up  the  river ;  but  as  it  was  too 
much  agitated  by  the  wind  for  the  canoes  to  push  on 
with  safety,  they  took  in  sail  and  were  propelled  by 
oars  to  Tongue  Point.  Here  they  landed  and  stationed 
themselves  for  the  night,  but,  before  dark,  ascended  a 
high  bluflF  of  trap  rock,  covered  vnth  trees  of  large 
16 
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dimensions,  where  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Here  Mr.  Drayton  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  shells  as  specimens  of  this  region. 
The  next  morning  they  started  for  Vancouver,  but 
made  slow  progress  in  consequence  of  a  strong  current, 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  dose  in  shore,  and  profit  by 
the  eddies,  to  ascend  the  river.  They  encamped  that 
night  a  few  miles  above  Oak  Point,  on  the  prairie,  in 
a  grove  of  trees.  The  next  morning  the  weather  was 
beautiful ;  the  birds  were  singing  gayly  around  them. 
The  Indians  were  also  merry,  and  appeared  as  happy 
as  the  feathered  songsters.  As  our  travellers  sailed 
along  on  the  bosom  of  the  Cowlitz,  they  saw  many 
canoes  on  its  banks,  painted  in  a  variety  of  figures. 
These  were  supported  by  trees,  and  contained  the 
bodies  of  deceased  Indians.  At  the  time  of  their 
burial,  and  for  months  afterwards,  it  is  customaiy  for 
their  friends  to  hang  gifts  about  these  sepulchres.  All 
of  this  description  that  were  seen  by  the  Americans, 
seemed  to  be  going  to  decay.  The  Indians  have  great 
regard  for  these  places  of  interment,  and  consider  them 
sacred  depositories.  When  drawing  near  Vancouver, 
oiu*  travelling  party  passed  through  some  rich  meadow 
land,  on  which  were  grazing  fine  herds  of  cattle.  They 
also  saw  some  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  best  English  and 
Spanish  breeds.  When  within  a  mile  of  Vancouver, 
they  left  the  canoes  and  walked  thither  by  the  road, 
which  led  through  a  fine  forest  without  imdergrowth, 
and  saw  on  either  side  great  varieties  of  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  the  red  honey-suckle  and  lupine ;  afl 
in  full  bloom.  On  entering  the  village,  they  found  it 
consisted  of  about  fifty  comfortable  log-houses,  placed 
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in  regular  order  on  each  side  of  the  road.  These  build- 
ings were  inhabited  by  the  company's  servants  and 
swarming  with  children,  whites,  half-breeds  and  pure 
Indians. 

The  fort  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  village, 
and  is  enclosed  by  pickets  some  twenty-five  feet 
high.  Within  this  enclosure  are  the  houses,  shops 
and  magazines  of  the  company.  The  whole  occupies 
about  four  acres,  and  is  mostly  under  full  cultivation. 
Beyond  the  fort,  large  granaries  were  seen ;  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  was  Dr.  McLaughlin's  house,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  French  Canadian,  one  story  high ; 
weather-boarded  and  painted  white.  It  had  a  piazza 
and  small  beds  of  flowers  with  grape  vines  in  front. 
Here  they  saw  mounted  two  old  carriage-guns,  with  a 
few  shot,  which  seemed  to  speak  defiance  to  the  na- 
tives. Within  the  fort  are  rooms  provided  for  the 
clerks  and  visitors,  as  well  as  shops  for  blacksmiths 
and  coopers.  In  the  centre  stands  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  and  near  the  flag-staff  are  situated  stores, 
magazines  of  powder,  warerooms  and  offices.  Our 
travellers  were  immediately  introduced  into  Dr. 
McLaughlin's  quarters.  He  gave  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  made  them  feel  at  home  by  his  kind  recep- 
tion. He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  robust 
frame,  a  cheerful,  manly,  open  countenance  and  a 
florid  complexion.  He  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  but 
by  birth,  a  Canadian ;  was  enthusiastic  in  disposition 
and  well  adapted  to  the  situation  he  filled.  He  at 
once  ordered  dinner,  and  treated  Capt.  Wilkes  and  his 
fellow-traveDers  with  great  hospitahty.  The  situation 
of  Vancouver  is  favorable  for  agricultural  and  com- 
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mercial  purposes.  It  is  at  tbe  head  of  navigation  for 
sea-going  vessels,  having  fourteen  feet  of  water  when 
the  river  is  at  its  lowest  stage. 

The  company's  establishment  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  this  vast  region.  English  manufactured 
articles  may  be  purchased  here  at  as  low  a  price,  or 
even  cheaper,  than  in  the  United  States.  Woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  ship-chandlery, 
earthem  and  iron  ware,  together  with  fancy  articles  of 
almost  every  description,  are  brought  here  direct  from 
London,  and  supply  a  great  extent  of  coimtry.  En- 
glish and  Canadian-French  are  spoken  here  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  are  frequently  mingled  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner. On  this  visit,  Capt.  Wilkes  was  introduced  to 
several  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
the  American  Board,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  the  Self-supporting  Mission,  Mr. 
Waller,  of  the  Methodist,  and  two  other  persons. 
The  most  of  these  made  Vancouver  their  home,  and 
were  kindly  received  and  well  entertained  at  no  expense 
to  themselves.  Although  Dr.  McLaughlin  was  by  pro- 
fession a  Romanist,  he  had  no  sectarian  jealousies,  but 
was  liberal  and  hospitable  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Protestant  denomination,  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics,  so 
that  rehgious  toleration  is  practised  in  its  fuU  extent. 
The  large  dining  hall  is  given  up  on  Sunday  to  the  use 
of  the  Anglican  ritual,  and  Mr.  Douglass  or  a  mis- 
sionary reads  the  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  settled  on  the  Kooskooska,  where  they  had 
remained,  including  the  time  spent  at  Vancouver, 
about  two  years  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
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Mrs.  Smith,  they  had  decided  to  take  a  voyage  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  They  had  come  to  Oregon,  from 
St.  Louis,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a  party  of 
fur-traders,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolence 
and  kind  hospitality  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  they  would 
have  suflFered  many  privations  incident  to  a  new 
country,  mostly  inhabited  by  wild  Indian  tribes. 

The  account  Capt.  Wilkes  gives  of  Vancouver  and 
the  adjacent  country  is  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate 
one.  After  remaining  at  the  fort  a  few  days,  he  and 
his  party  left  it  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Willamette  in  a  barge  fitted  up  for  their  accommo- 
dation, by  their  kind  friend  Dr.  McLaughUn.  He  also 
furnished  them  with  every  necessary  in  the  shape  of 
provisions,  together  with  many  little  luxuries  so  grati- 
fying to  travellers  in  wild  and  new  countries,  where 
such  articles  cannot  be  obtained  for  money.  From 
Vancouver,  they  floated  down  with  the  current  to  the 
upper  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  which  they  entered  be- 
fore night.  On  the  way  they  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Principal  of  the  Methodist  mission  in 
Oregon.  He,  with  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitwell, 
and  two  or  three  children  were  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
for  Clatsop,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
They  gave  our  travellers  a  poUte  and  warm  reception, 
which  was  very  gratifying  to  them  aU. 

The  Willamette  is  generally  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  For  about  four  miles  before  it  enters 
the  Columbia,  its  banks  are  low,  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  are  flooded.  Before  night  our  party  en- 
camped on  an  island  occupied  by  some  Americans, 
where  they  were  building  a  vessel.     This  island  is  one 
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of  a  group  called  the  Oak  Islands.  On  landing,  our 
travellers  were  introduced  to  several  young  Americans. 
These  men  had  reached  Oregon  by  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a  year  before  this  period,  and  were  building 
a  small  schooner  which  they  called  The  Star  of  Oregon. 
Their  plan  was  to  leave  the  Columbia,  touch  at  sundry 
places  on  the  coast  to  obtain  sea-otter,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  San  Francisco,  where;  they  intended  to  seD 
their  vessel  and  cargo,  and  return  home  across  the 
coimtry,  through  Mexico  or  Texas.  Capt.  Wilkes  ob- 
serves that  the  enterprise  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  of 
these  yoimg  men  was  truly  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican character.  Before  leaving  this  region,  they  visited 
the  Falls  of  the  Willamette,  which  they  represent  as 
being  about  twenty-five  feet  high ;  and  the  river  at  this 
place  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The 
Falls  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  as  this  was  the  sea- 
son for  the  salmon  fishery,  they  found  here  some  sixty 
or  seventy  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  all  em- 
ployed in  catching  salmon.  Immense  numbers  are 
taken  here,  many  are  eaten  fresh,  others  are  salted  and 
smoked  and  sold  over  a  large  portion  of  Oregon. 

They  abound  not  only  at  these  Falls,  but  all  along 
the  Columbia  River  even  down  to  its  mouth,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  the  country.  They  are  also  of 
vast  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
this  great  region  of  wilderness  and  prairie,  which  is 
destined  before  many  years  to  become  densely  settled 
with  a  civilized,  Christian  people.  Our  travellers  were 
amused  with  the  novelty  of  seeing  the  salmon  ascend 
these  Falls,  some  would  fail  in  the  attempt,  others  would 
dart  and  force  themselves  up  with  inconceivable  rapid- 
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ity.  During  our  party's  stay  here,  they  dined  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  the  American  missionary,  from 
whom  and  from  Mrs.  Waller,  they  received  a  hearty 
welcome;  with  her  own  hands  she  prepared  them  a 
good  dinner,  which  consisted  principally  of  salmon,  tea, 
and  bread  and  butter.  An  air  of  neatness  pervaded 
the  domestic  establishment,  and  although  their  hostess 
had  many  disagreeable  things  to  contend  with,  she  ap- 
peared happy  and  contented  with  her  lot. 

The  fish  are  so  abundant  here  that  sometimes 
twenty  large  salmon  are  taken  by  a  single  person  in  an 
hour.  The  usual  mode  of  taking  them  is  in  nets  fas- 
tened on  poles,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United 
States  for  catching  crabs.  Our  explorers  made  an 
excursion  into  the  interior,  several  miles  from  the  Wil- 
lamette, to  visit  sundry  missionary  stations,  and  to 
inspect  the  face  and  resources  of  the  country.  They 
also  visited  the  houses  of  many  small  farmers,  scattered 
through  these  fertile  regions.  They  first  called  at  the 
Cathohc  missionary  station,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bucheld,  from  Canada.  They  found  him  settled  in  the 
midst  of  his  flock,  and  apparently  doing  much  good  to 
the  new  settlers  and  Indians,  in  ministering  to  their 
temporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual  wants.  Our  travel- 
lers had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  this  gentleman  from 
Dr.  McLaughhn,  who  treated  them  with  kindness  and 
hospitaUty.  They  also  visited  the  American  Methodist 
mission,  which  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  CathoUc 
mission,  and  eighteen  from  Champooing.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette,  on  a  rich  plain, 
adjoining  a  large  forest  of  oak  and  pine  timber.  On 
this  tour  they  met  with  many  original  characters,  na- 
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tives  of  different  countries;  some  firom  France  atid 
England,  and  others  from  the  United  States.  Several 
of  these  men  of  roving  propensities  were  married  to 
Indian  women,  and  had  settled  on  small  farms.  Others 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  guides,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  seemed  to  prefer  this  kind  of  savage  Ufe  to  that 
of  a  more  civiUzed  country.  About  eighteen  miles 
from  the  Falls,  our  travellers  found  a  few  log-houses,  of 
which  one  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave 
them  a  warm  welcome.  He  had  been  a  trapper  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but  had  recently 
left  that  employment  and  commenced  farming  on  a 
small  scale.  He  invited  them  to  take  up  their  quarters 
with  him,  which,  although  not  very  commodious,  they 
concluded,  as  it  was  rainy  weather,  would  be  better 
than  tents  pitched  on  the  wet  ground. 

On  entering  Mr.  Johnson's  bedroom,  their  eyes 
were  arrested  by  a  picture  representing  the  capture  of 
the  frigate  Guerriere  by  the  Constitution.  On  inquiiy 
they  found  that  their  host  had  been  in  the  action  as 
one  of  the  crew  with  Commodore  Hull.  He  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  coolness  and  good  management 
of  his  commander  and  the  officers  of  the  Constitution. 
He  had  married  an  Indian  girl,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  He  seemed  desirous  of  giving  them  a 
good  education,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  engaged  an 
old  man  by  the  name  of  More,  from  Illinois,  to  pass 
several  months  with  him  to  instruct  them.  He  was  a 
very  easy,  independent  character ;  his  wife  was  rather 
pretty,  and  very  useful  in  many  ways,  besides  taking 
care  of  his  household  concerns.  Johnson  seemed  to 
estimate  her  very  highly,  and  said  she  was  worth  half 
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a  dozen  civilized  wives.  All  his  neighbors  called  on 
our  travellers  ;  among  them  was  an  old  man  who  had, 
mider  the  name  of  Cannon,  been  one  of  the  party  with 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  was,  from  his  account,  the  only 
remaining  one  in  the  country.  Old  More  was  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  and  loquacious,  and  related  to  them  many 
interesting  accounts  of  the  country.  There  was  also  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Michel  La  Framboise,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
originally  came  out  in  the  ship  Tonquin,  and  was  one 
of  the  party  that  landed  at  Astoria.  He  possessed 
great  energy  and  activity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  was 
indomitably  courageous,  with  all  the  vivacity  peculiar 
to  his  countrymen ;  in  short,  he  was  an  original,  and 
proved  a  valuable  guide  to  our  travellers.  For  many 
interesting  details  and  descriptions  of  this  country,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Capt.  Wilkes'  work. 

Having  accompUshed  this  tour  to  the  missionary 
stations,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  country  and  its  capabilities,  they 
returned  to  the  Willamette  Falls.  Here  Mr.  Drayton 
was  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  to  procure  specimens 
of  fish  and  make  drawings  of  the  Falls  and  the 
scenery  in  that  vicinity,  while  Capt.  Wilkes  should 
revisit  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  always  met  with 
a  welcome  reception.  After  remaining  a  few  days 
in  the  agreeable  society  of  the  officers  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Fort,  he  left  it  on  the  17th,  joined 
Mr.  Drayton  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party^ 
and,  partly  by  river  navigation,  partly  on  horseback, 
they  made  their  way  to  Nisqually,  much  delighted  with 
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their  journey  over  this  wild,  but  interesting  country. 
On  their  return  to  this  place,  Capt.  Wilkes  found  that 
the  various  surveying  and  exploring  parties,  which  had 
been  sent  in  difTerent  directions,  had  all  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  their  respective  duties.  During  his  absence, 
Lieut.  Carr  had  completed  the  two  log-houses,  in  ord^ 
to  perform  the  pendulum  and  astronomical  observations ; 
every  thing  had  progressed  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes  frequently  observes,  with 
anxiety  and  regret,  the  non-arrival  of  the  Peacock  and 
her  tender,  being  fearful  that  she  had  met  with  some 
accident.  At  length,  however,  to  his  great  joy,  she 
appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Capt.  Hudson 
made  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  17th  of  July,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  wind  at  that  time  being  light,  with 
a  dense  fog,  which  compelled  him  to  stand  off  shore. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  fog  cleared 
off:  the  wind  was  from  the  southward  and  eastward, 
when  he  again  saw  the  Cape,  about  nine  miles  distant. 
At  meridian,  the  wind  came  out  from  the  south  and 
west,  with  the  weather  a  little  cloudy.  There  were  no 
pilots  for  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  River,  or,  at  least, 
none  that  could  be  relied  upon,  so  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Capt.  Hudson  judged  it  best  to  follow  the 
channel  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  His  ship  was 
now  off  the  entrance  of  the  River,  and  he  attempted 
to  run  in  according  to  the  best  directions  in  his  pos^s- 
sion,  every  officer  and  man  keeping  a  good  look-out. 
While  thus  endeavoring  to  pass  the  bar,  the  ship  im- 
fortunately  took  the  ground.  Soon  after  she  struck, 
she  began  to  thump  heavily ;  every  effort  was  then 
made  to  get  her  afloat  and  haul  off,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
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pose.  She  thumped  so  violently,  that  the  rudder  was 
knocked  off  and  the  ship  began  to  leak.  During  the 
whole  night  she  lay  in  this  perilous  condition.  It  was 
soon  found  that  she  could  not  hold  together  until 
morning.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  tide  had 
fallen,  and  the  sea  had  providentiaDy  become  smoother. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  man  the  boats,  save  the 
crew  and  as  many  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the 
ship  as  possible.  The  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the 
ship  lay  a  complete  wreck,  with  nothing  standing  but 
the  stump  of  the  mizzen-mast.  In  this  unfortunate 
shipwreck,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  every  soul  on 
board  was  saved.  Mr.  Bumey,  Messrs.  Frost  and 
Koen,  the  missionaries,  with  several  of  the  residents, 
came  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  with 
provisions,  cooking  utensils  and  clothing,  all  vicing  with 
each  other  to  afford  assistance.  When  all  hopes  of 
getting  any  thing  from  the  wreck  were  at  an  end, 
Capt.  Hudson  sent  the  crew  to  Astoria,  where  they  en- 
camped, and  were  amply  furnished  with  provisions  and 
clothing  belonging  to  the  expedition.  They  also  re- 
ceived many  other  things  and  much  kindness  from  the 
officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  Capt.  Wilkes  trans- 
ferred  his  flag  from  the  Vincennes  to  the  Porpoise,  and 
ordered  the  latter  vessel  to  proceed  from  her  anchorage 
at  this  place  to  Astoria,  after  which  he  sent  the  Vin- 
cennes, under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Commandant 
Ringgold,  to  survey  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  carry 
out  and  accomphsh  the  different  exploring  and  survey- 
ing expeditions  through  Oregon,  he  purchased  for  gov- 
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emment  account,  the  American  brig  "Thomas  H. 
Perkins,"  which  happened  to  be  Ijring  in  the  Columbia 
at  that  period.  He  changed  the  name  of  this  vessel  to 
"  Oregon,"  after  which  Capt.  Hudson  took  the  com- 
mand of  her,  and,  with  the  boats  of  the  late  Peacock, 
continued  the  operation  of  surveying,  ascertaining  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the  important  capes  and 
headlands,  sounding  the  depth  of  various  harbors,  de- 
fining the  variation  of  the  compass,  and  making  all 
necessary  remarks  and  directions  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators  who  might  frequent  this  coast.  The 
scientific  gentlemen  occupied  themselves  in  various 
ways,  some  in  collecting  botanical  specimens,  and 
others,  mineralogical,  and  in  ascertaining  the  geological 
formation  and  character  of  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Capt.  Wilkes  represents  the  generahty  of  the  na- 
tives along  the  coast  north  of  the  Columbia  as  a 
savage,  lazy,  filthy  set  of  vagabonds,  but  not  very 
warlike  or  dangerous  in  their  intercourse  with  trading 
vessels.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  these  tribes  had 
become  less  numerous  and  less  formidable  than  they 
were  formerly  represented  to  be  by  other  navigators 
who  had  visited  these  regions  for  purposes  of  trade 
with  the  Indians.  By  referring  to  Capt.  Cleveland's 
voyages,  I  find  that,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  say  forty 
years  before  this  period,  he,  in  a  small  schooner  called 
the  "  Caroline,"  with  about  twenty  officers  and  men, 
came  to  this  place  from  Canton  (China)  to  purchase 
sea-otter  skins  and  various  other  furs.  On  his  arrival 
to  the  northward  of  Vancouver's  Island,  he  proceeded 
up  to  what  was  then  called  Chatham's  Straits.  His 
little  schooner  was  armed  with  ten  brass  four-pounders. 
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muskets,  boarding-pikes,  &c.,  but  had  so  few  men  that 
he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  allow  the  Indians  from 
large  canoes  to  come  on  board,  some  of  them  being 
manned  by  twenty-five  warriors,  armed  with  muskets, 
spears  and  clubs.  Three  canoes  of  this  description 
came  near  his  vessel,  and  appeared  to  be  bent  on  mis- 
chief. Through  an  interpreter,  Capt.  Cleveland  told 
them  to  come  off  in  small  canoes,  unarmed,  and  bring 
their  furs  and  skins,  when  he  would  open  a  trade  with 
them.  They  complied  with  this  arrangement,  and  the 
next  day  he  purchased  from  them  between  one  and  two 
hundred  skins  of  various  descriptions.  For  each  skin 
he  paid  two  yards  of  coarse  blue  cloth.  The  fantastic 
manner  in  which  the  faces  of  the  men  were  painted 
was  probably  intended  to  give  them  a  ferocious  appear- 
ance, and  some  groups  really  looked  as  if  they  had  es- 
caped from  the  dominions  of  Satan  himself.  One  had  a 
perpendicular  Une  dividing  his  face,  one  side  of  which 
was  painted  red,  the  other  black.  The  hah*  was  daubed 
with  grease  and  red  ochre,  and  filled  with  the  white 
down  of  birds.  Another  had  his  face  divided  with  a 
horizontal  line  in  the  middle,  and  painted  black  and 
white.  The  visage  of  a  third  was  painted  in  checkers. 
Capt.  Cleveland  represents  the  women  as  still  more 
frightful,  if  possible,  in  their  appearance  than  the  men. 
They  wore  ornaments  of  wood  to  extend  an  incision 
made  beneath  the  under  Up.  This  so  distorts  the  face 
as  almost  to  take  from  it  the  resemblance  of  a  human 
being's.  He  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  disgusting  and  filthy  set  of  beings  than  these  wild 
savages.  Having  now  opened  an  extensive  trade  with 
them,  he  purchased  more  than  two  hundred  otter  skins. 
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besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  tails.  For  these 
articles  he  gave  blue  cloth,  knives,  great  coats,  blankets, 
Chinese  trunks,  beads,  &c.  From  hour  to  hour  through- 
out the  day  canoes  kept  arriving,  filled  with  natives 
anxious  to  exchange  skins  and  furs,  so  that  before  night 
there  was  a  large  augmentation  of  their  numbers. 
The  linguist  aboard  recognized  them  as  the  Hoodshano 
tribe,  who  had  come  to  the  coast  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  spawn  of  fishes,  which  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal food  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Our  navigator  represents  this  tribe  as  having  the 
year  previous,  in  connection  with  that  of  Norfolk 
Sound,  attacked  a  small  cutter  trading  along  the  coast 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  the  crew  and  captur- 
ing the  vessel.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  This  circumstance 
induced  Capt.  Cleveland  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  allow 
only  a  small  number  to  come  on  board.  His  arrange- 
ment was  that  every  article  disposed  of,  should  be 
passed  over  the  stem  of  the  schooner,  and  that  every 
thing  bought  by  them  should  be  received  on  board  in 
the  same  way.  Having  now  obtained  several  hundred 
furs  and  skins,  and  the  supply  becoming  scarce,  he 
weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  farther  up  the  Straits, 
where  he  passed  the  day  in  filling  up  his  water-casks, 
and  getting  a  supply  of  fiire-wood  in  a  snug  Uttle  cove. 
Although  Capt.  Cleveland  succeeded  very  well  in  his 
traflSc  with  the  natives,  he  would  have  done  much  bet- 
ter had  he  arrived  two  months  earUer.  Capt.  Rowan, 
of  the  ship  "  Eliza,''  of  Boston,  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  about  a  month  before  him  and  purchased  a  val- 
uable cargo  of  skins  and  furs.    This  cargo  had  been 
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taken  to  Canton  and  sold,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  large 
profit.  While  at  Chatham  Sound,  Capt.  Cleveland 
saw  several  of  their  war  canoes,  one  of  which  he  de^ 
scribes  in  the  following  language :  "  A  great  chief  came 
near  us  in  a  canoe,  quite  as  long  as  my  vessel,  orna- 
mented with  a  rudely  carved  figure  of  a  warrior  on  the 
prow,  the  head  of  which  was  decorated  with  real  hair, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  grease  and  red  ochre  and  the 
white  down  of  birds.  He  was  a  good-looking,  digni- 
fied man,  of  about  forty-five,  and  was  accompanied  by 
twenty-two  athletic  yoimg  men,  who  appeared  to  handle 
their  paddles  with  a  gracefulness  and  dexterity  as  much 
excelling  the  management  of  the  ordinary  canoes  as  the 
oarsmen  of  a  man-of-war's  barge  surpass  those  of  a 
merchantman.  The  chief  was  very  desirous  of  coming 
on  board,  but  from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  I 
deemed  it  imprudent  to  indulge  his  wishes.  He  then 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  cannon  discharged ;  we  ac- 
cordingly fired  two  in  quick  succession,  which  appeared 
to  astonish  and  gratify  him.  After  this  he  stood  up 
and  made  a  speech  evincing  his  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  time  handing  up  three  fine  skins  as  presents." 

As  it  is  understood  that  an  Indian  present  means 
that  the  donor  expects  a  generous  return,  Capt.  Cleve- 
land gave  this  little  great  chief,  a  great  coat,  some 
cloth,  several  knives  and  a  quantity  of  beads.  He 
also  presented  him  with  half  a  tumbler  of  wine,  which 
he  appeared  greatly  to  relish.  He  then  blew  into  the 
air  some  birds'  down  as  a  sign  of  fiiendship.  When 
they  left  the  vessel  to  go  on  shore,  they  all  began  a 
song,  whose  wildness  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  their 
appearance,  and  to  which  they  kept  the  most  exact  time 
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with  their  paddles.  Havmg  finished  purchasing  his 
small  cargo  of  skins  and  furs,  Capt.  Cleveland  left  the 
Straits  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  California  to 
San  Francisco  and  thence  to  China. 

In  following  up  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
distant  region,  from  the  narrative  of  Capt.  Cleveland 
in  1799,  to  that  of  Capt.  Wilkes  m  1841,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  English  and 
Americans,  have  here  planted  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  It  requires  no  prophetic  wisdom  to 
discern  that  before  many  years  shall  have  passed  away, 
this  wild,  uncivihzed  country  will  be  regenerated 
through  the  influence  of  the  benign  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  to  become  a  great  State ;  and  that  trade  and 
commerce  will  increase  and  extend  to  the  islands 
throughout  the  broad  Pacific,  and  fix)m  thence  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Some  portion  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Oregon  will  embrace  Christianity  through  the  preach- 
ing and  teaching  of  missionaries,  while  doubtless  thou- 
sands will  become  victims  to  intemperance  and  low 
and  venal  practices.  Many  checks  and  hindrances 
will  make  themselves  felt,  still  the  march  of  commerce, 
Christianity,  and  civilization,  will  advance  imtil  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel  will  be  heard  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  before  leaving  Oahu, 
Capt.  Hudson  in  the  Peacock,  with  the  tender  Flying- 
Eish,  was  detached  to  explore  and  survey  Bowditch 
Island,  and  many  other  lonely,  distant  isles,  lying  near 
the  equator,  as  far  west  as  longitude  173°.  Capt. 
Hudson  left  Oahu  on  the  2d  of  December,  1840,  and 
during  an  absence  of  six  months,  cruised  among  these 
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islands.  For  his  well-written  and  elaborate  account  of 
them,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Narrative 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  As  this  sketch  will  not 
permit  me  to  enter  into  detail,  I  will  continue  to  make 
farther  extracts  from  Capt.  Wilkes*  interesting  narra- 
tive in  my  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Preparations  for  leaving  Columbia  Rirer — ArriTe  at  San  Francisco— Keep- 
ing of  the  Fleet — Description  of  the  Bay — Imports  and  Exports — Stfl 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands — Ck>me  to  anchor  at  Honolulu — ^Arrire  li 
Manilla  in  January,  1842 — ^Friendly  reception — Historical  remarks  on 
the  Philippine  Islands — Description  of  Manilla — ^Visit  to  the  Goremor — 
Products  of  these  Islands — Sail  from  Manilla — Sundry  Piratical  Islands 
— ^Visit  the  Sultan  at  the  Island  of  Mindanao— Arrire  at  Singapore— 
The  Squadron  meet — Sprightly  and  graphic  description  of  Singapore, 
by  T.  R.  Warren,  Esq.— Capt  Wilkes  visits  the  Governor  of  that  fJace 
— Three  American  Missionaries — The  Singapore  Institute — Raffle's  Schod 
— Sale  of  the  Flying-Fish — Leave  Singapore — Arrive  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — Capt.  Wilkes  visits  the  Governor — Historical  account  of 
the  Cape — Arrive  at  St.  Helena — Remarks  on  that  Island — Arrive  in 
New  York  on  the  11th  of  June,  1842 — ^The  Author's  Remarks  on  the 
Exploring  Expedition. 

In  commenting  on  the  cruise  of  Capt.  Hudson,  Capt. 
Wilkes  remarks,  that  he  cannot  close  the  account  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  activity, 
energy  and  intelligence,  evinced  by  its  prosecutor. 
His  success,  he  says,  will  be  shown  in  a  strong  hght 
by  stating  the  simple  fact,  that,  during  the  cruise,  the 
Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  sailed  upwards  of  nineteen 
hundred  miles,  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  at 
sea,  and  only  twenty-two  in  port;  and  during  the 
whole  time,  although  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of 
cUmate,  and  on  short  allowance  for  a  continued  period, 
they  returned  to  port  without  a  single  man  on  the 
sick  list.     Having  surveyed  a  very  large  portion  of 
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Oregon,  Capt.  Wilkes  was  satisfied  that  the  native 
population  of  that  territory  has  greatly  diminished  since 
it  was  first  fi^equented  by  civilized  man.  After  giving 
the  names  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  tribes  and  the 
number  in  each,  he  sums  up  the  whole  to  be  about 
twenty  thousand  Indians.  The  whites  and  half-breeds 
he  estimates  as  between  seven  and  eight  hundred :  of 
the  last  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  Amer- 
icans, but,  as  the  emigrants  fix)m  the  United  States  to 
this  region  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants,  they  have  probably  augmented  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  Indians  have  decreased. 

As  the  various  exploring  parties  had  now  accom- 
pUshed  the  duties  allotted  to  them,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  addressed  a  polite  letter  to  Dr.  McLaughUn  and 
Mr.  Douglass,  thanking  them  and  all  the  other  oflScers 
of  the  company,  for  their  assistance  and  hospitality. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  a  mutual  good  feehng 
was  evinced  between  the  English  and  Americans  dur- 
ing the  long  stay  of  the  latter  at  Nisqually,  Vancouver, 
and  all  the  region  around  and  about  the  Columbia 
River.  Having  accomplished  every  thing  they  antici- 
pated, all  their  instruments  and  stores  were  shipped  on 
board  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon,  when  both  vessels  made 
ready  for  sea.  The  Plying-Fish  with  the  aid  of  the 
tender  and  several  boats,  sounded  and  surveyed  the 
bar,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  both  brigs  passed  over  it  in  safety,  with  a 
determination  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  coast  as 
they  proceeded  along  shore  to  San  Francisco.  They 
observed  that  the  land  was  high  and  mountainous,  and 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.    The  soundings 
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were  generally  dark  sand ;  they  found  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms  of  water  at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  beach.  After  a  passage  of  fourteen  days,  they 
arrived  safe  at  San  Francisco,  where  they  met  the 
Vincennes  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron. 
Lieutenant-commandant  Ringgold  had  fulfilled  the 
instractions  relative  to  the  surveying  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  all  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

Capt.  Wilkes  remarks  that  on  approaching  the 
coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place,  the  coxmtry 
has  by  no  means  an  inviting  aspect.  To  the  north  it 
rises  in  a  lofty  range,  whose  highest  point  is  known  as 
Table  Hill,  and  forms  an  iron-bound  coast  from  Punto 
de  Los  Reyes  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  To  the 
South  there  is  an  extensive  sand  beach,  behind  which 
rise  the  sand  hills  of  San  Bruno,  to  a  moderate  height* 
There  were  no  signs  of  cultivation,  nor  is  the  land  on 
either  side  fit  for  it,  for,  in  the  former  direction,  it  is 
mountainous  ;  in  the  latter,  sandy  and  barren.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  bold  and  imposing.  Rocky 
shores  confine  the  rush  of  the  tide,  which  bore  the 
Porpoise  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  large  estuaiy. 
Rocks  or  islands  he  scattered  around.  Some  of  them 
are  clothed  with  vegetation  to  their  very  tops,  others 
are  barren  and  covered  with  guano,  having  immense 
numbers  of  sea-fowl  hovering  over  and  alighting  upon 
them.  Although  the  first  approach  to  the  coast  is 
uninviting,  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  ver}'  extensive 
and  well  sheltered,  and  is  capable  of  containing  the 
combined  fleets  of  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  As  soon  as 
the  vessels  came  to  anchor,  an  officer  was   sent  on 
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shore  to  call  on  the  public  authorities,  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, none  were  to  be  found,  the  only  presiding 
magistrate,  the  alcalde,  being  absent.  Our  navigators 
represent  the  town  as  consisting  of  a  few  scattered, 
dilapidated  adobe  buildings,  and  every  thing  as  wear- 
ing a  dreary,  desolate  appearance,  as  though  a  blight 
had  fallen  upon  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  it  was  formerly  a  Catholic  mission- 
ary station,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat 
was  cultivated  by  the  Jesuits,  through  the  labor  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  small  vessels  came  here  from  Chili 
and  Peru  to  purchase  grain,  hides  and  tallow.  When 
the  missionaries  were  driven  away,  however,  anarchy 
and  confusion  succeeded,  and  every  thing  relapsed  into 
dilapidation  and  decay.  Governors  and  custom-house 
officers  were  sent  here  from  Mexico,  who,  for  their  own 
'  aggrandizement,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
imposed  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Capt.  Wilkes  em- 
ployed his  officers  and  the  scientific  gentlemen  in 
exploring  and  surveying  the  coast  and  harbors  in  this 
region,  and  in  collecting  mineral  and  botanical  speci- 
mens to  add  to  their  already  large  assortment.  He 
gives  an  interesting  and  elaborate  account  of  the  soil, 
climate  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  its  resources  and 
future  prospects.  The  principal  articles  imported  are 
cotton  cloths,  wines,  brandies,  teas,  &c.,  &c.  In  re- 
turn are  sold  for  exportation  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  skins 
and  salmon.  As  a  general  principle,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  country  employ  themselves  in  raising 
cattle,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  CaUfomia 
consists  in  live  stock.    Upon  an  average,  about  15,000 
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hides  and  2,000  arrobas  of  tallow  are  exported  an- 
nually. The  standard  price  of  the  former  is  two  dollars 
each,  and  of  the  latter,  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
the  arroba.  A  few  beaver-skins  are  obtained,  say 
about  two  thousand  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  are 
valued  at  two  dollars  each ;  and  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred otter  skins,  valued  at  thirty  dollars  each.  Some 
years  wheat  has  been  exported  to  the  Russian  ports  to 
the  amount  of  12,000  bushels,  which  generally  brings 
about  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  merchantable  products  exported  amount  to 
about  a  miUion  of  dollars. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  all  the  exploring 
parties  having  returned,  and  the  necessary  observations 
and  surveys  behig  completed,  the  chronometers  and 
scientific  instruments  were  embarked,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind.  The 
latitude  of  this  port  was  found  tobeS?""  50'  50''  North, 
longitude  122°  25'  36"  West,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  eighty  days  the  Vincennes  lay  here  was  61°. 
On  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  and  the 
addition  of  the  Oregon,  the  command  of  which  had 
been  given  to  Lieut.  Carr,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
many  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  officers  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  thoroughness  and  completion  ol 
the  duties  yet  to  be  performed  by  the  squadron. 
After  some  detention  by  head  winds  and  foggy  weath- 
er, they  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  on 
the  4th  of  November,  and  were  once  more  fairly  upon 
the  broad  ocean,  bound  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Having  left  the  harbor,  the  Porpoise  was  detached  firom 
the  fleet,  and  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey  with  de- 
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spatches  for  the  United  States,  and  ordered  to  make  the 
best  of  her  way  from  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  ships  were  to  meet.  They  proceeded  on 
their  course  and  struck  the  north-east  trades  in  latitude 
26°  North,  longitude  134''  West.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  they  made  the  island  of  Maui.  At  daylight 
on  the  17th,  they  made  Oahu,  and  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  safe  to  anchor  at  Honolulu.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  whole  squadron  arrived,  and  were  again 
safely  moored  in  this  port.  Capt.  Wilkes  remarks 
that  they  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  that 
every  facility  was  given  them  in  procuring  necessary 
stores  and  the  clothing  required  by  the  officers  and 
seamen  who  had  recently  been  shipwrecked  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Here  the  Uttle  Flying- 
Fish  was  repaired,  the  chronometers  were  rated  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  pursue  their  explora- 
tions on  their  course  to  Manilla. 

In  his  narrative,  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  though 
the  Sandwich  are  not  so  fruitful  as  many  other  islands 
of  the  Polynesian  Sea,  yet  their  geographical  situation 
has  rendered  them  hitherto  the  most  important  group 
in  the  Pacific.  They  are  the  favorite  and  most  con- 
venient resort  for  whale  ships  cruising  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness by  those  visiting  the  ports  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
groves  of  sandal-wood  which  used  to  produce  great 
wealth  to  some  of  the  chiefs,  have  given  out ;  and  as 
they  are  no  longer  a  source  of  profit,  the  inhabitants 
begin  to  cultivate  sugar-cane  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles to  supply  the  ships  that  visit  this  group.     Hono- 
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lulu  is  the  port  where  they  can  best  receive  repairs,  but 
is  much  more  suitable  for  small  vessels  than  those  of  a 
large  class.  In  taking  leave,  Capt.  Wilkes  remarks 
that  he  will  always  remember  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction the  many  friends  he  left  on  these  islands.  He 
thinks  the  United  States  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  here  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  in  civilization,  morals  and  religicHi, 
which  is  almost  wholly  due  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  means  furnished  by  that  country. 
On  the  27th,  the  squadron  being  ready,  they  bade 
adieu  to  their  kind  friends,  particularly  the  missionaries^ 
from  whom  they  had  received  uniform  kindness  and 
hospitahty,  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  sailed 
out  of  port  and  took  a  final  leave  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  next  day,  the  Commander-in-chief  issued 
orders  that  the  vessels  should  pursue  their  various 
courses  to  explore  and  survey  sundry  islands,  some  of 
which  were  Uttle  known,  and  others  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
istence, and  afterwards  rendezvous  at  Manilla.  Noth- 
ing worthy  of  observ|ition  occurred  during  the  passage. 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1842,  they  arrived  at  their 
destined  port,  after  a  passage  of  forty-seven  days. 
Here  they  met  with  a  kind  welcome  from  the  American 
C!onsul,  Josiah  Moore,  Esq.,  and  several  other  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  residing  at  this  place,  who  treated  them 
with  great  hospitality,  and  strove  to  make  their  stay 
pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  Phihppine  Islands  were  first  discovered  in  1521 
by  Magellan,  and  claimed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565, 
They  consist  of  ten  large  islands,  and  many  small  ones 
of  less  note.    The  largest  is  Luzon,  on  which  Manilla, 
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the  capital,  is  located.  They  lie  between  the  fifth  and 
twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  whole 
group  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is  of  vast  importance  to 
that  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  consist  principally  pf 
Chinese  and  Malays :  the  former,  however,  are  the 
more  numerous,  are  more  active  and  prone  to  make 
•  money,  and  succeed  better  in  business  than  the  latter. 
There  appears  to  be  no  union,  and  but  very  little  inter- 
course between  them,  the  two  races  being  always  jeal- 
ous of  each  other.  Our  navigators  found  many  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  among  which  were  sev- 
eral from  the  United  States,  loading  with  hemp.  There 
was  also  a  large  English  East  Indiaman  manned  with 
Lascars,  whose  chattering  made  her  appear  like  a  float- 
ing bedlam ;  consequently,  it  was  very  annoying  to  those 
at  anchor  in  her  immediate  neighborhood.  Manilla 
and  its  environs  partake  of  the  Spanish  and  Oriental 
character.  The  sombre  and  heavy-looking  churches 
with  their  massive  towers,  and  long  lines  of  batteries 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  remind  one  of  old  Spain, 
while  the  hght,  airy  cottages  elevated  on  posts,  and  sit- 
uated in  luxuriant  groves  of  tropical  trees,  excite  the 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  country. 
The  city  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  gradually  swell- 
ing into  distant  hills,  beyond  which  mountains  rise  in 
the  background  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet. 
These  mountains  appear  to  be  clothed  with  vegetation, 
even  to  their  summits.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships  is 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  shore,  but  the  smaller  vessels 
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lie  much  nearer,  even  in  the  canal,  which  is  filled  with 
vessels  of  this  description,  and  various  bateaux. 

Mr.  Moore  formally  announced  to  the  Governor 
Capt.  Wilkes'  desire  to  call  upon  His  Excellency,  and 
begged  him  to  appoint  an  hour  when  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  receive  the  Commander  of  the*  squadron. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  every  thing  being  arranged, 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Moore  called  at  his  residence, 
and  were  led  through  several  apartments,  somewhat  « 
spacious,  but  by  no  means  elegant  for  the  abode  of 
vice-royalty.  On  their  being  announced,  His  Excel- 
lency entered  from  a  side  door  and  led  them  through 
several  apartments,  until  they  arrived  at  his  private 
audience  room.  Their  reception  was  polite  and  friend- 
ly. The  governor  was  about  sixty-five  years  old,  tall 
and  portly,  with  a  florid  complexion.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  a  star  on  his  breast.  In 
this  interview  permission  was  asked  for  the  scientific 
gentlemen  to  make  a  toxu:  into  the  interior  to  explore 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  to  gather  specimens  of 
plants,  &c.  This  visit  of  ceremony  being  paid,  they 
called  on  several  other  government  officers,  whom  they 
found  very  friendly  and  pohte,  proffering  their  services 
to  render  them  every  assistance  in  their  power.  The 
term  of  the  govemor-in-chief  of  these  islands  is  for  a 
period  of  three  years ;  during  which  time  it  is  und^- 
stood  that  he  shall  acquire  sufficient  fortune  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  office  is  conferred  by  the 
prime-minister  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  said  that  he  expects 
to  share  a  portion  of  the  perquisites  for  giving  the  office 
to  some  one  of  his  favorites.  During  the  stay  of  our 
navigators  at  this  place,  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
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time  was  occupied  in  sight-seeing,  shopping,  riding  and 
amusing  themselves  with  gazing  on  the  throng  passing 
and  repassing  through  the  principal  streets  and  sub- 
urbs of  this  commercial  town.  The  whole  population 
of  the  Philippine  Group  is  estimated  at  three  millions. 
This  includes  all  the  different  races,  Chinese,  Ma- 
lays, Lascars,  Whites,  and  Meztizoes.  The  principal 
exports  are  hemp,  made  from  the  plaintain  bark,  sugar, 
•  rice,  indigo,  tortoise-shell,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
segars,  sapan,  and  other  woods,  hides,  ebony,  &c. 
On  the  return  of  the  scientific  party  from  the  interior, 
Capt.  Wilkes  made  every  preparation  to  leave  the 
island.  He  has  given  a  very  full  and  interesting 
account  of  its  location,  its  resources  for  trade,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  different  classes,  with  a  vast 
deal  of  useful  information  relating  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Philippine  Group,  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  valuable  narrative. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  Capt.  Wilkes  left  Ma- 
nilla Bay  in  the  Vincennes,  taking  with  him  the  tender 
Flying-Fish.  The  next  day  he  passed  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  San  Bemadino,  and  pursued  his  course  towards 
Sooloo,  making  every  necessary  observation  on  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  surveying  and  correcting  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  all  the  conspicuous  places  as  far  as 
his  means  of  doing  so  would  allow.  He  found  most  of 
the  old  charts,  both  English  and  Spanish,  very  incor- 
rect, and  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  agreed  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  tender  where  they  should  meet  in  case  of 
separation,  and  thus  continued  from  day  to  day  sailing 
among  the  surrounding  islands.  Many  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  governors  and  sultans  were  very  inter- 
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esting.  His  ship  being  a  man-of-war,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  possessed  an  immense  advantage  over  nny 
merchant-ship  that  might  ventm«  among  these  islands, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them  are  inhabited  by 
pirates,  who,  with  their  armed  pra/ius,  are  always  ready 
to  sally  out  and  capture  merchant-vessels  not  able  to 
defend  themselves.  In  such  cases  the  crews  are  most- 
ly massacred,  and  the  vessels  burnt  to  prevent  detec- 
tion. A  man-of-war,  however,  can  visit  and  explore 
all  the  hiding-holes  and  lurking-places  of  these  piratical 
rascals,  and  punish  them  in  a  summary  way,  and  thus 
keep  them  in  dread  and  fear. 

While  surveying  among  this  group,  Capt.  Wilkes 
relates  an  interesting  visit  made  to  the  sultan  of  Min- 
danao. While  at  anchor  off  a  small  town  on  this  isl- 
and, he  sent  his  Ueutenant,  with  an  interpreter,  to  learn 
at  what  hour  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  sultan  to 
receive  a  call  from  him  and  his  principal  officers.  The 
answer  from  one  of  the  officials  was  that  the  sultan 
would  be  awake  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  thought  he  could  be  seen.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  Capt.  Hudson  went  on  shore  to  pay 
the  ceremonious  visit.  Near  the  landing  they  saw  a 
great  number  of  prahus,  apparently  laid  up.  They 
counted  twenty  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen,  each  ca- 
pable of  mounting  one  or  two  long  guns.  On  reach- 
ing the  outskirts  of  the  town,  they  came  upon  the 
sultan's  residence,  where  he  was  prepared  to  receive 
them  in  state.  His  house  was  of  pretty  large  dimen- 
sions, built  on  piles ;  instead  of  steps,  they  found  a 
rude  ladder  constructed  of  bamboos,  and  this  was  so 
steep  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  use  their  hands  in 
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mounting  it.  They  were  told  that  it  was  always  re- 
moved at  night  for  the  sake  of  security.  They  entered 
at  once  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  whole 
divan  were  seated  in  arm-chairs  placed  half  around  a 
table  covered  with  cotton  cloth.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  seats  were  placed  for  the  Americans.  On 
their  approach,  the  sultan  and  all  his  council  rose  and 
motioned  them  to  be  seated.  All  around  them  the 
room  was  literajly  crammed  with  armed  men.  The 
room  and  furniture  wore  a  very  common  aspect,  and 
exhibited  no  signs  of  Oriental  magnificence.  The  sultan 
was  a  man  of  middle  height,  spare  and  thin,  dressed 
in  a  white  cotton  shirt,  with  loose  trowsers  of  the  same 
material.  He  wore  slippers  without  stockings,  and  had 
on  a  small,  colored  cotton  handkerchief  as  a  turban, 
which  just  covered  the  top  of  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  had  an  uneasy,  wild  look,  showir.g  that 
he  was  under  the  effects  of  opium,  of  which  they  all 
smoke  large  quantities.  His  teeth  were  as  black  as 
ebony  from  chewing  the  betel-nut.  This  contrasted 
with  his  swarthy  skin,  and  gave  him  a  savage  appear- 
ance. 

Capt.  Hudson,  under  the  instruction  of  Capt. 
Wilkes,  opened  the  conversation,  through  the  inter- 
preter, by  stating  that  he  had  come  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  sultan  to  allow  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
United  States  to  come  here  and  trade  with  him  and  his 
people.  The  sultan  replied  that  it  would  give  him 
great  pleasure  to  cultivate  trade  and  commerce  with 
the  United  States.  Capt.  Hudson  then  informed  him 
that  he  would,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  draw  up  a 
treaty,  and  have  it  signed  by  both  parties.    During  the 
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intearview  no  refreshment  of  any  kind  was  offered.  The 
visit  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  Americans  arose 
and  took  leave  of  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  making 
their  exit  with  low  bows,  which  were  returned  by  their 
entertainers.  Our  navigators  also  visited  the  data,  Ae 
official  next  in  rank  to  the  sultan,  at  whose  house  they 
found  a  great  crowd  to  look  at  the  strangers.  Great 
curiosity  was  expressed  by  the  whole  community  on 
seeing  Mr.  Agate  sketch  a  Ukene^  of  Mohammed 
Polalu,  the  sultan's  oldest  son  and  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  Capt.  Wilkes  expressed  a  desire  to  procure  a 
Ukeness  of  the  sultan,  but  this  was  declared  impost- 
ble.  At  this  meeting  the  Americans  were  treated  to 
chocolate  and  negus  in  gilt-edged  tumblers,  with 
small,  stale  cakes,  which  had  been  brought  from  Ma- 
nilla. During  their  stay  at  the  datu's,  Mr.  Dana  laid 
his  bowie-knife  pistol  down  on  a  chest  for  a  moment, 
when  it  was  stolen  by  some  adroit  thief.  On  hearing 
of  tie  fact,  Capt.  Wilkes  told  the  datu  that  if  the 
pistol  were  not  forthcoming  by  the  next  morning  he 
should  hold  him  responsible.  This  was  said  in  so 
serious  a  manner  that  it  threw  the  chief  into  conster- 
nation. During  their  stay  Captains  Wilkes  and  Hud- 
son walked  over  the  town,  visited  the  principal  shops 
and  dwellings,  and,  after  observing  every  thing  worthy 
of  note,  returned  on  board.  They  describe  the  ini^  as 
a  weapon  in  which  the  people  take  great  pride ;  it  is 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  always  worn,  from 
infancy  to  old  age. 

On  setting  the  watch  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, one  of  the  long  guns  was  fired  in  the  direction  ci 
the  town.     The  sound  and  reverberation  fairly  shodc 
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the  place,  and  rolled  along  the  waters  to  the  surround- 
ing islands  with  a  great  noise.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  of  intimidating  the  robbers,  so  that  lights  were 
seen  and  noises  heard,  with  a  great  clatter  of  gongs 
and  voices,  to  intimate  that  the  lost  pistol  was  being 
sought  for.  At  dayUght  a  special  messenger  was  sent 
by  the  datu  with  the  information  that  it  was  found, 
and  would  be  brought  off  without  delay.  This  was 
accomplished  with  many  expressions  of  friendship  and 
good-will,  and  strong  assurances  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  ever  happen  again.  As  the  naturalists 
could  have  no  opportunity  for  rambling  over  Sooloo, 
they  selected  one  of  the  neighboring  islands  where  they 
could  collect  specimens  of  plants,  minerals,  &c.  After 
the  treaty  was  completed,  and  the  necessary  observa- 
tions and  surveys  made,  our  navigators  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  Straits  of  Ballabac,  with  a  fine  breeze 
to  the  eastward.  They  represent  Soung  Road  in  lati- 
tude 6°  North,  longitude  120°  55'  51"  East.  By 
noon  they  reached  the  group  of  Pangootaavaany,  con- 
sisting of  five  small  islands.  All  of  these  are  low, 
covered  with  trees,  and  without  lagoons.  They  present 
a  great  contrast  to  Sooloo,  which  was  seen  behind  them 
in  the  distance.  The  absence  of  the  swell  of  the  sea 
is  very  striking,  and  gives  the  idea  of  navigating  an 
extensive  bay.  On  these  luxuriant  islands  no  surf 
breaks.  This,  however,  renders  them  dangerous,  and 
should  warn  the  navigator  to  be  careful  and  watchftd. 
Hidden  shoals  and  reefs  and  the  sweep  of  the  tide 
leave  him  but  little  control  over  his  vessel.  The  night 
was  exceedingly  dark,  which  caused  the  fleet  to  sound 
every  twenty  minutes. 
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At  daylight,  on  the  7th,  they  made  Cayagan  Sooloo, 
in  latitude  T  3'  30"  North,  longitude  118°  37'  East. 
It  has  a  pleasant  appearance  fix)m  the  sea,  and  may  he 
termed  a  high  island,  but  is  less  covered  with  under- 
growth and  mangrove  bushes  than  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, and  the  reefs  are  comparatively  small. 

This  compend  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  in  detail 
Capt.  Wilkes'  excellent  narrative  of  his  proceedings 
among  these  islands.  Suffice  then  to  say,  that  after 
visiting  and  exploring  many  of  them,  he  proceeded  on 
his  course  to  Singapore,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on 
the  19th.  Here  he  found  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
Porpoise,  Oregon  and  Flying-Fish,  all  well  The  two 
former  had  arrived  on  the  22d  of  January,  nearly  a 
month  previous  to  this  date,  the  latter  three  days  before 
the  Vincennes.  Capt.  Wilkes  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
Porpoise  and  Oregon  since  their  separation  oflF  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  At  that  time  he  had  given  direc- 
tions that  these  brigs  should  explore  the  line  of  reefe 
and  islands  known  to  exist  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  the  Hawaiian  Group,  and  thence  continue  their 
course  towards  the  coast  of  Japan.  After  they  had 
explored  and  surveyed  sundry  islands  and  shoals,  they 
considered  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  two  brigs 
would  not  authorize  them  to  approach  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Accordingly  they  hauled  to  the  southward  and 
followed  very  nearly  in  the  track  pursued  by  the  Vin- 
cennes, so  that  nothing  of  very  much  importance  was 
elicited  by  them  during  the  cruise,  and  thus,  after  a 
passage  of  fifty-six  days  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  dropped  their  anchors  at  Singapore.  Here  the 
exploring  expedition  found  the  United  States  ship  Con- 
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stellation,  Commodore  Kearney,  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Boston,  Capt.  Long,  of  the  East  India  squadron. 

Smgapore,  an  island  lying  off  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
eight  or  ten  broad.  It  is  separated  from  the  peninsula 
by  a  strait  or  narrow  channel  five  or  six  miles  in  width. 
It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  lies  in  latitude  1°  17' 
North,  longitude  103°  51'  East. 

In  1836  the  population  of  Singapore  was  estimated 
at  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  about  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  Chinese,  and  the  rest  Malays,  with  a 
sprinkUng  of  all  nations,  kindreds  and  tongues.  Be- 
ing advantageously  located,  it  is  a  great  central  point 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Being  also  a  free  port,  that 
is  to  say,  as  no  harbor-dues  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports are  exacted,  it  is  a  great  stopping-place  for  ships 
of  all  nations.  The  principal  merchants  and  agents 
are  Englishmen.  Large  ships  anchor  in  the  Roads  or 
outer  harbor,  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  town. 
Small  vessels  and  lighters  lie  in  the  creeks  and  at  the 
quays,  which  enable  ships  to  load  and  unload  with 
scarcely  any  interruption  throughout  the  year.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  generally  low  and  undulating. 
In  some  parts,  however,  there  are  lulls  covered  with 
jungle,  though  none  of  them  are  over  four  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  climate  is.  hot,  with  Uttle  or  no 
variation  of  temperature.  The  thermometer  usually 
ranges  from  71°  to  89°  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  sprightly  description  of  Singapore 
is  extracted  from  a  sketch  written  by  T.  R.  Warren, 
Esq.,  an  American  gentleman  who  visited  that  place  in 
1855.    He  has  given  an  exceedingly  interesting  accoimt 

18 
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of  his  wanderings  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China, 
the  Phihppine  Islands,  &c.,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Dust 
and  Foam,  or  Three  Oceans  and  Two  Continents/'* 

He  says :  "  No  city  in  the  east  presents  more  di 
versified  objects  of  attraction  than  Singapore.  The 
moment  one  opens  upon  its  broad  bay,  his  attention  is 
diverted  on  every  hand  by  strange  and  picturesque 
objects.  On  the  one  side  are  moored  tier  on  tier  oi 
immense  Chinese  junks,  with  their  forests  of  fragile- 
looking  masts,  decorated  with  tiny,  gay-colored  stream- 
ers ;  with  their  lofty  stems,  on  which  are  crowded  noisy 
groups  of  coolies  hurrying  to  and  fro  like  bees  in  a 
hive,  with  their  long,  pointed  bows,  on  either  side  of 
which  glares  a  great  eye,  without  which  appendage  no 
vessel  ever  goes  to  sea.  These  immense  constructions, 
of  himdreds  of  tons  in  capacity,  leave  China  loaded 
with  silks  and  teas  at  the  commencement  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and,  sweeping  down  before  its  blasts, 
soon  arrive  at  Singapore.  When  once  moored  in  safety, 
their  hundred  owners  at  once  transform  them  into  shops 
or  floating  bazaars,  and  barter  their  merchandise  for 
the  spices  and  ivo^y^  of  the  Indies,  until  the  south-west 
monsoon  sets  in,  six  months  later,  when  they  again  set 
sail,  and,  after  a  terrific  ringing  of  gongs  and  a  propi- 
tiatory burning  of  paper  to  their  good  god  Joss,  th^ 
leave  for  home  again.  . 

"  Beyond  the  junks  lie  the  awkward  embarkations 
of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  imi- 
tate the  European  structures,  have  not  only  signally 
failed,  but  have  fallen  behind  their  Chinese  brethren  id 

♦  Published  in  New  York  by  Charles  Scribner,  1859. 
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the  sea-going  qualities  of  their  vessels.  Not  the  least 
noticeable  object  is  the  Malay  proa,  which  is  constantly 
flitting  across  the  vision,  a  very  ideal  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nautical  structure,  with  tapering  ends, 
swelling  sides,  and  flowing  lateen  sails.  It  skips  over 
the  long  swells,  and  whirls  about  as  if  a  thing  of  life. 
This  proa  is  a  sort  of  marine  cab,  and  flits  from  one 
ship  to  another,  soUciting  a  fare,  looking  like  an  alba- 
tross on  extended  wing,  while  the  boatman,  enveloped 
in  the  white  folds  of  his  flowing  robe,  with  his  pictu- 
resque turban  covering  his  brow,  appears  to  direct  the 
movement  of  his  aerio-aquatic  car,  merely  through  voli- 
tion, for  no  one  ever  saw  them  make  an  effort. 

"  Around  you  on  all  sides  float  the  fli^  of  every 
nation  imder  the  sun.  The  cross  of  St.  George  in  its 
field  of  white  or  red,  the  lovely  fleur-de-lis,  the  Danish 
cross,  the  German  towers,  the  Prussian  eagle,  the 
Yankee  gridiron,  and  the  golden  banner  of  Spain,  wave 
over  an  infinity  of  shipping  as  varied  in  model  and 
outline  as  the  colors  which  designate  their  nationaUty. 
Looking  shoreward,  the  houses  peeping  from  the  midst 
of  spice  and  palm  trees,  seem  to  have  been  built  with- 
out regard  to  each  other,  but  picturesquely  grouped  by 
an  artistic  hand.  Jutting  forth  from  the  long  rampart, 
like  a  wall  surrounding  the  town,  comes  the  fortress, 
masked  by  the  densest  foliage,  the  long  black  guns 
creeping  forth  from  among  flowering  vines,  Uke  Satan 
fiDm  Paradise. 

"  On  going  ashore  one's  attention  is  kept  on  the 
qui  vive  by  the  contrasts  which  present  themselves  in 
quick  succession.  A  promenade,  winding  through 
avenues  of  spice  and  pahn,  facing  the  bay,  and  guarded 
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by  a  sea-wall,  tells  of  English  energy.  Bright  lamps, 
throwing  their  long  shadows  into  the  dense  shrubbery, 
reveal  the  dusky  Sepoy,  child  of  the  soil,  arrayed  in 
British  red,  and  doing  sentinel's  duty.  A  clattering 
gig,  occupied  by  two  corpulent  gentlemen  with  shaved 
heads  and  long  pig-tails,  with  flowing  robes,  heralds 
the  approach  of  affluent  Chinese  merchants.  A  Uttle 
gurrie,  or  cab,  peculiar  to  the  place,  attended  by  a 
Syce,  coachman,  who  runs  alongside  the  horse,  instead 
of  mounting  the  box,  quickly  passes  by,  but  not  be- 
fore revealing  a  lovely  face,  whose  exquisite  features 
and  marble  brow  sends  a  thrill  of  sweet  remembrance 
through  the  exile's  heart,  and  tells  of  the  presence  erf 
European  beauty.  Trotting  along  on  his  high-bred 
horse,  comes  the  stately  Englishman,  as  stiff  and  starch 
as  if  pacing  Rotten  Row,  while  sauntering  along  is  seen 
the  Hindoo  in  his  pure  white  robe  and  crimson  turban. 
The  Mussulman,  likewise  arrayed  in  white,  the  Parsee, 
in  his  crimson  cap  and  flowing  ringlets,  the  Persian,  in 
his  striped  silks,  and  the  Arab,  in  his  head-dress  of 
flowing  silk.  Accordingly,  we  pass  along  the  prome- 
nade and  enter  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  London 
Hotel,  when,  attracted  by  a  thundering  noise,  proceed- 
ing from  a  long,  shed-like  building  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  we  enter  in,  and,  to  our  amazement,  see  before  us 
an  American  bowling-saloon,  complete  in  all  its  c^ 
pointments ;  but  what  amazes  us  more  is  to  see  a  dozen 
Chinamen  contesting  the  game,  with  all  the  eagerness 
and  heat  displayed  by  American  players.  They  were 
feist-looking  boys,  those  Celestials,  several  of  them  in- 
deed extremely  handsome,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme 
*  mode  de  P6kin.'    Their  efforts  to  win  were  amazing; 
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and  still.more  diverting  was  it  to  see  the  precision  with 
which  they  poised  their  ball  before  throwing  it,  as  if 
their  lives  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  aim, 
and  the  insane  hubbub  that  followed  a  ten-strike. 
Imagine  twelve  Chinamen,  all  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  They  played  very  well ;  and,  as  the  pins 
were  knocked  down,  the  boy  who  officiated  would  sing 
out  in  Malay  the  number  fallen  ;  and  I  cannot  forget 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  announcement  of  stoppar— 
Anglice  ten — always  eUcited  fix)m  the  long-tails. 

"  The  London  Hotel  is  quite  an  imposing  structure, 
being  built  of  white  stone  with  a  tall  portico  supported 
by  pillars.  It  shows  very  well,  as  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  handsome  grounds.  The  sleeping  apartments  are 
agreeable  and  airy,  and  the  dining-room,  constructed 
by  itself,  separated  from  the  house  of  lattice-work,  is  a 
paragon  of  coolness.  I  made  out  to  pass  a  very  pleas- 
ant fortnight  within  its  walls,  sleeping  through  the  heat, 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  after  dinner,  smoking 
my  cheroot  on  its  balcony,  talking  with  people  from 
all  over  the  world,  who  had  met  here  as  a  central  point 
in  transit  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe^ — ^the  con- 
versation a  regular  pot-pourri,  an  olla-podrida,  perfectly 
suited  to  the  place  in  its  spiciness.  The  smart  Yundee, 
with  national  volubiHty,  telling  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
Canton;  the  English  valetudinarian,  with  leave  from 
his  regiment  in  Bengal,  en  route  for  Australia,  to  brace 
his  enervated  constitution,  cmrsing  Indian  malarias  and 
sighing  for  the  cool  breezes  of  Scotland ;  the  Dutch- 
man bound  for  Java,  and  the  Spaniard  for  Manilla ; 
all  joined  together  by  temporary  ties  of  intimacy,  ce- 
mented by  the  free  masonry  of  hotel  atmosphere,  and 
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making  as  jovial  a  party  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
fix)m  our  boyhood. 

"  A  creek  intersects  the  town,  dividing  the  cOTuner- 
cial  city  from  that  portion  devoted  to  dwelUng-housea 
The  latter,  which  look  so  prettily  from  the  Bay,  lose 
none  of  their  attractive  features  when  viewed  as  saun- 
tering through  the  long  avenues  which  they  border ;  we 
strive  to  penetrate  the  soft,  half-illuminated  obscurity 
which  appears  to  pervade  them,  built  in  Anglo-Indian 
style,  within  lai^  spaces  of  ground,  planted  with  ex- 
quisite shrubbery,  lit  up  with  transparent  paper  lan- 
terns, and  furnished  with  eastern  luxuriance  and  light- 
ness, and  cooled  with  the  omnipresent  punka,  which, 
laden  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  induces  a  most  de- 
Ughtful  drowsiness.  The  commercial  town  presents 
quite  a  European  appearance,  with  its  fine  warehouses 
and  its  showy  shops.  And  well  it  may,  for  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  this  point  are  second  to  none  in 
importance  in  the  East.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and 
entirely  free  from  gales ;  its  position  is  central,  the  key 
to  the  Indies,  and  its  liberal  revenue  laws,  exacting  no 
duties,  render  it  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  eastern  trade. 
Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  drugs  of  all  kinds,  spices, 
sugars,  and  tortoise  shells ;  while  hundreds  of  vessels 
constantly  discharging  there,  exempt  from  duty,  every 
commodity  under  the  sun,  make  it  a  mart  for  the  mer- 
chants of  China,  AustraUa,  and  the  Phihppine  Islands, 
who  here  purchase  to  greater  advantage  than  they  could 
by  a  direct  importation.  The  Chinese  appear  to  lose, 
in  a  greater  degree,  their  natural  characteristics  of  peno- 
riousness  and  trickery,  than  in  any  other  country  to 
which  they  migrate.     In   Manilla,  for  instance,  the 
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Chinese  artisan  works  with  unabated  zeal  from  early 
dawn  to  midnight,  and,  although  amassing  large  sums 
of  money,  he  never  spends  one  penny  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  support ;  never  allowing  him- 
self recreation  or  repose,  and  thinking  it  a  part  of  his 
creed  to  take  advantage  whenever  he  can  do  so  unde* 
tected.  The  higher  classes  of  merchants  are  honest,  it 
is  true,  but  are  quite  as  economical  and  as  much  averse 
to  the  indulgence  of  luxuries  as  their  poorer  brethren. 
This  feeling,  so  natural  in  a  Chinaman,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  revo- 
lutionized in  Singapore,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it 
in  this  way :  In  Manilla  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East, 
where  they  have  taken  up  their  abode,  they  have  been 
looked  upon  with  envy  and  suspicion,  and  as  fair  game 
for  aU  sorts  of  extortion,  and  there  is  no  imaginable 
tax,  however  burdensome,  but  what  has  been  imposed 
upon  them.  Looked  down  upon  as  brutes,  they  had 
no  desire  (feeling  the  impossibility  of  so  doing)  to  ele- 
vate themselves  socially,  but  consoled  with  the  reflection 
that  those  who  persecuted  them  could  not  compete  with 
them,  they  have  gone  on  quietly  accumulating,  until, 
having  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants,  they  return 
home  again.  In  Singapore,  the  Chinaman  pays  no 
heavier  tax,  nor  is  debarred  from  any  privilege  which 
the  European  enjoys,  and  evincing  a  desire  to  better 
his  condition  by  honesty  and  Uberal  dealings,  he  is  at 
once  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  older  residents ;  and 
the  poor  coolie,  who  landed  only  a  few  years  before, 
with  a  little  rice  and  his  bamboo  shanty,  his  only 
earthly  possessions,  soon  finds  himself  a  wealthy  and 
respected  man.     Feeling  that  he  has  a  position,  and 
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living  on  terms  of  equality  with  his  English  neighbor, 
and  moving  in  a  far  higher  rank  than  he  conld  attain 
in  his  own  country,  he  loses  all  desire  to  hoard,  and 
enters  into  social  relations  with  those  around  him.  At 
his  table  may  be  met  many  English  guests ;  his  purse 
lightens  at  the  call  of  distress,  and  he  enters  con  amore 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  day.  The  billiard- table 
and  the  bowling-alley  are  both  extensively  patronized, 
and  on  the  public  drives  may  each  afternoon  be  seen 
in  their  well-appointed  equipages,  the  wealthier  mer^ 
chants  rolling  along,  complacently  nodding  to  thdr 
European  acquaintances.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the 
whole  surface  of  Singapore  was  an  impenetrable  jungle, 
but  now  it  smiles  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
plantations  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  ^ic^,  from 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  planters  realize  large  sums. 
Some  of  the  suburban  residences  are  kept  up  with  un- 
heard-of splendor,  with  all  the  semblances  ot  royal 
magnificence.  Indeed,  one  wandering  among  their 
fairy  halls,  enriched  with  all  that  is  luxvirious  from  Fur- 
ther India  and  from  China,  floating  with  perfumes, 
agitated  with  gorgeous  fans  of  oriental  plumage^  moved 
by  unseen  hands,  recalls  to  his  mind  the  wondrous 
tales  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  One  great  drawback 
to  a  country  residence  on  this  island,  is  the  superabun- 
dance of  the  Bengal  tigers,  whose  fiercest  nature  ap- 
pears here  to  be  developed ;  crouching  in  the  jun^e 
by  the  road-side,  they  pounce  upon  the  unwary  trav- 
eller, or  the  laborer  in  the  field,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
the  paw  deprive  him  of  life;  and  then  secreting  his 
body  in  the  thicket,  they  glut  upon  it  at  leisure.  So 
great  is  the  dread  inspired  b)  these  ferocious  animals. 
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that  a  standing  reward  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  for 
their  skins  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the 
sum,  which  appears  to  the  poor  Malay  an  everlasting 
fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  exterminate  them.  Breed- 
ing in  the  impenetrable  wilds  of  the  main-land,  they 
swim  the  narrow  strait  and  prowl  about  the  plantations, 
till,  surfeited  with  their  prey,  they  again  plunge  into 
the  stream  and  seek  their  lairs. 

"  What  adds  most  to  the  variety,  constant  and  chame- 
leon-like changes  of  the  society  of  Singapore,  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  central  depot  of  that  mighty 
organization,  "The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company."  This  gigantic  association  pos- 
sesses more  steam  vessels  than  does  the  British  navy 
in  itself,  and  its  ramifications  are  more  extended  than 
any  other  private  enterprise  in  the  world.  It  has  in 
its  employ  more  than  2,500  people,  whose  salaries 
amount  to  half  a  miUion  of  dollars  ;  four  hundred  coal 
ships  are  constantly  employed  in  transporting  ftiel  to 
the  different  stations  between  England  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  100,000  tons  are  consumed  at  a  cost  of 
over  one  milUon  dollars  annually.  The  ships  of  this 
company  from  the  Red  Sea,  from  Calcutta,  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  the  PhiUppines  pour  semi-monthly  an 
incongruous  mass  of  people  into  the  island,  who,  bound 
to  some  one  of  these  destinations,  await  here  the  appro- 
priate vessel  for  pursuing  their  voyage.  This  tends  to 
give  an  exceeding  deal  of  life  to  the  city,  and  likewise 
leaves  an  immense  deal  of  money  in  it ;  for  passengers, 
after  being  cooped  up  for  weeks  in  a  steamer,  on  being 
emancipated,  are  proverbially  lavish  m  their  expendi- 
tures.    The  great  overland  mail  from  England,  touch- 
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ing  at  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  meets  here  the  steamers 
from  Calcutta,  from  Hong  Kong,  and  Manilla ;  and 
receiving  from  them  their  passengers  bound  for  Eng- 
land, transfers  to  them  the  passengers  she  brought  out, 
and  returns  again  on  her  long  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea, 
while  the  other  boats  leave  immediately  with  their  pas- 
sengers and  mails  for  their  several  destinations.  The  ex- 
treme regularity  with  which  all  this  immense  machinery 
is  kept  in  motion  is  really  wonderful,  while  the  disci- 
phne  and  order  maintained  on  board  the  ships  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation/* 

Having  given  Mr.  Warren's  highly  entertaining 
and  spirited  description  of  Singapore,  I  will  continue 
my  extracts  from  Capt.  Wilkes'  narrative.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he  called  on  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  Sir  George  Napier,  at  the  govern- 
ment house.  His  reception  was  cordial  and  fiunk,  and 
he  passed  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  him.  Sir  George 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Peninsidar  war,  in  which  he 
lost  an  arm  in  his  country's  service.  Our  navigator 
was  then  shown  over  the  apartments  of  the  government 
house,  which,  however,  were  not  at  that  time  occupied, 
as  the  governor  was  residing  at  his  country  seat. 

At  Singapore,  there  were  three  American  mission- 
aries, Mr.  North,  Mr.  Hepburn,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
The  former,  who  had  resided  here  six  years,  was  the 
principal.  The  first  two  had  a  school  of  fifty  Chinese 
boys,  but  as  it  was  vacation  time,  Capt.  Wilkes  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  their  exercises.  Mr. 
North  spoke  to  several  of  the  gentlemen  in  high  terms 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  children.  They  are 
received  at  an  early  age,  and  board  in  the  famiUes  of 
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the  missionaries,  to  whose  guidance  they  are  wholly 
given  up  by  their  parents.  They  seldom  visit  their 
relations,  and  never  without  a  special  request.  They 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education ;  but 
no  eflfort  has  been  made  to  instruct  the  adidt  popula- 
tion. The  hope  is  that  the  results  of  educating  the 
young,  and  impressing  them  with  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  will  be  apparent  in  after  years,  and  may  conduce 
to  some  good.  Only  one  of  the  scholars  had  at  that 
time  been  baptized*  They  are  all  represented  as  well- 
behaved  and  docile.  The  Singapore  Institute,  another 
academical  establishment,  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  an  English  missionary.  It  is 
delightfully  situated  on  the  public  ground  fronting  the 
bay.  It  numbered  about  one  hundred  boys,  who  were 
instructed  on  the  monitorial  system.  The  branches 
taught  were  those  comprising  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, but  there  were  no  schools  for  the  higher  branches. 
Although  the  Protestant  missionaries  had  not  met 
with  much  success  in  propagating  their  tenets,  this 
could  not  be  said  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  already 
made  one  hundred  and  fifty  proselytes.  There  is  like- 
wise another  very  interesting  establishment  under  the 
name  of  the  Raffles  School,  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
principal.  These  gentlemen  had  given  up  their  more 
direct  missionary  labors,  as  they  afibrded  no  prospect 
of  success,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  imme- 
diately useful  project  of  teaching  the  children.  They 
were  known  in  Singapore  as  the  American  Padres.  The 
Raffles  School  is  kept  in  a  palace-looking  building,  but 
as  houses  are  of  small  value,  the  rent  is  proportionally 
low. 
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Mr.  Dickinson  had  made  a  voyage  in  the  brig  Him- 
maleh,  to  many  of  the  islands  in  the  China  seas,  and 
possessed  much  information  in  relation  to  those  he  had 
visited.  It  was  his  impression  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  aflForded  for  missionary  labors  in  any  of  the 
ports  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch.  There  is  a 
mission  estabUshed  at  or  near  Batavia,  and  this  is  the 
only  place  where  they  will  permit  one  to  exist,  in  ordor 
that  it  may  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dickinson  was  of  opinion  that  an  establish- 
ment was  much  needed  on  the  island  of  Celebes,  and 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  decided  good.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  any  European  nation  should  have 
held  possession  of  these  islands  so  long,  and  not  have 
introduced  a  single  valuable  custom  among  those  who 
are  under  their  rule.  The  natives  in  fact  are  now 
as  much  at  Uberty  as  ever  to  practise  their  infamous 
acts  of  piracy  upon  each  other,  and  upon  Europeans, 
and  to  capture  and  carry  into  slavery  such  as  they 
deem  fit.  These  slaves  often  find  their  way  to  Singa- 
pore, where  they  are  not  even  aware  that  they  are  free 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  defiance  of  which,  they  are 
held  in  slavery.  The  race  is  that  of  the  Papuans  or 
Negritos.  Borneo  probably  furnishes  the  most  valu- 
able products  that  are  brought  to  Singapore,  and 
there  are  more  than  one  himdred  prahus  engaged  in 
the  trade. 

Before  leaving  this  port,  Capt.  Wilkes  judged  it 
best  to  dispose  of  the  schooner  Fljring-Fish,  it  being 
doubtful  whether  she  could  with  safety  return  to  the 
United  States ;  she  was  accordingly  sold.  The  remain- 
der of  the  squadron  filled  up  their  water,  and  made 
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every  preparation  to  leave  the  place.  The  Porpoise 
and  Oregon  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rio  for  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  stores,  and  to  make  some  further 
observations  on  nautical  science,  and  also  to  obtain 
additional  specimens  of  natural  history;  whUe  Capt. 
Wilkes  decided  to  return  home  in  the  Vincennes, 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  procure  bread, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  quantity  at  this 
place. 

Accordingly  on  the  25th  of  February,  they  took  leave 
of  their  friends,  and  the  next  day  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  squadron  left  Singapore.  They  passed  throiigh 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  pursued  the  usual  course  of 
homeward-bound  ships.  The  two  brigs  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  that  place,  while 
the  Vincennes  steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
without  accident  came  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay  on  the 
13th  of  April.  Immediately  on  her  arrival,  she  was 
boarded  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  Commander  Eance 
of  the  Royal  navy,  an  old  friend  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Peru  eighteen 
years  previous  to  this  date.  The  Commander-in-chief 
sent  an  officer  to  report  his  arrival  to  Sir  George  Na- 
pier, Governor  of  the  colony.  By  comparing  his  time 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Capt.  Wilkes  found 
his  chronometers  had  performed  well. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1652.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1795,  but  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  who  held  it  till  1815,  when  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  so  long  a  Dutch 
colony  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
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that  nation  or  are  descendants  of  people  fix>m  Holland ; 
consequently  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  are 
both  spoken.  The  scenery  of  the  Cape  and  its  vidnity 
is  represented  as  being  extremely  fine,  and  the  country 
generally  fertile  and  productive.  Capt.  Wilkes  ob- 
tained all  necessary  supplies  of  bread  and  provisions, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  firuits,  at  reasonable 
prices.  He  has  furnished  his  readers  with  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  respecting  this  colony  on  va- 
rious subjects,  both  civil  and  poUtical,  on  the  state  and 
character  of  society,  its  trade  and  commerce,  its  growth 
and  prospects,  which  will  be  foimd  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  After  remaining  in  this  port  for  a 
period  of  four  days,  they  made  sail  for  St.  Helena,  and, 
after  a  passage  of  thirteen  days,  came  to  anchor  at  that 
island  on  the  1st  of  May,  without  any  important  inci- 
dent. This  rocky  island  is  celebrated  for  nothing  but 
its  having  been  the  sea-gui;  prison  of  Napoleon.  They, 
of  course,  at  once  visited  Longwood,  and  every  other 
object  worthy  of  observation,  and  then  made  sail  for 
the  United  States.  They  crossed  the  Equator  on  the 
16th  in  longitude  30°  30'  West,  and,  without  meeting 
with  any  unusual  occurrence,  came  to  anchor  off  Sandy 
Hook  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842.  A  steamer  soon 
came  alongside  and  took  the  Vincennes  in  tow,  and 
after  stopping  half  an  hour  at  the  Quarantine  ground, 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  health  oflScer,  they  proceeded 
towards  New  York  and  came  to  anchor  off  the  Battoy. 
The  crew  was  mustered,  when  Capt.  Wilkes  made  them 
a  short  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  his  best  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  themselves  during  the  long  and  arduous 
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cruise,  and  stated,  as  his  confident  belief,  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  generously  reward  them  for  their  faith- 
ful and  perilous  services. 

A  national  salute  was  then  fired,  when  Capt. 
Wilkes*  pennant  was  hauled  down,  and  the  compaand 
of  the  Vincennes  given  to  Capt.  Hudson,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  her  to  the  Navy  Yard.  The  Porpoise  and 
Oregon  left  Singapore,  and,  according  to  orders,  pro- 
ceeded to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  faithfully  exe- 
cuted their  instructions,  and,  having  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary supplies,  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Both 
these  vessels  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  after  the 
Vincennes,  when  their  crews  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged after  their  successful  cruise. 

Having  closed  my  extracts  firom  Capt.  Wilkes'  nar- 
rative, I  will  now  take  leave  of  the  subject  by  making 
a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  great  benefit  this  expe- 
dition has  conferred,  not  only  upon  the  United  States, 
but  upon  the  world  at  large. 

I  think  no  American  can  peruse  Capt.  Wilkes'  nar- 
rative of  that  important  expedition  without  feehngs  of 
deep  gratitude  to  him  and  to  those  brave  men  who 
composed  the  entire  squadron.  By  their  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance,  they  have  eminently  distin- 
guished themselves  and  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American 
name,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  their  coimtry's  grati- 
tude, and  to  the  approbation  of  all  civilized  nations. 
After  the  lapse  of  succeeding  generations,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  successful  expedition  will  continue  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  aU  classes  of  the  human 
fiamily,  long  after  those  engaged  in  it  shall  have  left  the 
busy  scenes  of  life. 
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In  this  abridgment  I  can  enumerate  but  a  smaO 
portion  of  the  advantages  this  expedition  has  bestowed 
upon  mankind.  In  the  first  place,  these  enterprising  nav- 
igators have  discovered  a  southern  continent,  and  set  at 
rest  the  long-disputed  point  of  geographers  whether  there 
was,  or  was  not,  a  continent  in  those  frozen  seas  within 
the  Antarctic  circle.  They  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  up  to  that  date,  had  never 
been  seen.  They  surveyed  various  important  plac^ 
and  numerous  islands  in  almost  every  sea.  They  cor- 
rected the  latitude  and  longitude  of  islands,  c^>es, 
headlands,  and  important  points  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  collected  innumerable  specimens  of  birds, 
beasts,  fish,  plants,  and  minerals  fit)m  the  frozen  zones 
to  the  burning  tropical  climates,  to  enrich  and  extend 
the  knowledge  of  natural  history. 

They  measiu*ed  the  heights  of  moimtains  and  sound- 
ed the  lowest  depths  of  volcanoes.  They  made  celes- 
tial observations  for  the  improvement  of  science,  navi- 
gation, and  geography.  They  sounded  and  ascertained 
the  depths  of  various  oceans,  and  observed  the  set  of 
currents  in  all  their  devious  courses.  They  saw  and 
described  men  in  their  diflFerent  phases,  from  the  most 
civilized  and  refined  to  the  wild  and  savage  cannibals 
of  the  Fejee  Islands. 

Capt.  Wilkes*  graphic  description  of  the  beautiful 
Polynesian  Islands  is  extremely  interesting  to  eveiy 
class  of  readers,  while  his  narrative  contains  a  fund  of 
information  which  will  be  £3und  vastly  important  to 
trade  and  commerce. 

This  exploring  enterprise  has  opened  many  new 
avenues  to  extend  a  more  familiar  intercourse  with 
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the  tribes  and  nations  in  the  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  has  shed  much  light  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  missionaries;  which  will  doubtless  here- 
after greatly  aid  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 


19 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico— Pnrchase  of  Cafif<»nia — Bean 
to  open  communication  with  Japan — ^Incident  of  a  Japanese  jnnk — 
Ships  Ck>lambns  and  Vincennes  at  Teddo— Ship-of-War  Preble — ^Expetfi- 
tion  to  Japan — Command  giren  to  Commodore  Matthew  C.  PerrT— Sail 
in  1852 — ^Place  of  rendezvous  Shanghai — ^Touch  at  Madeira — St.  Helena 
— ^Arrire  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — ^Mauritins  (Isle  of  France) — ^Aime 
at  Ceylon — Description  of  that  island — ^Missionaries — Singapore — Macao 
— Arrire  at  HoDg  Kong — Fleet  meet  at  Shanghai — Sul  for  Lew-Obew — 
Napha — ^First  meeting  of  officials  and  Commodore  Perry — Sonreying 
parties  to  explore  the  island — Ceremonious  visit  of  the  Regent — Enter- 
tainment given  on  board  the  Susquehanna — Grand  military  display — 
Grand  fSte  given  to  Commodore  Perry  by  the  Regent  of  Lew-Chew — 
The  Commodore  leaves  with  part  of  the  fleet — ^Arrive  at  Peel  Island — 
Arrive  at  Napha — ^Parting  entertainment  given  by  the  Commodore  to 
the  Napha  officials— Proceed  to  Yeddo. 

Having  brought  down  my  historical  sketch  to  the  year 
1842,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  benefits  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  I  will  follow  np  the  chain  oi 
important  events  from  that  date,  and  present  my  read- 
ers with  a  brief  outline  of  the  late  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

This  war,  hke  most  others,  was  preceded  by  long 
and  angry  negotiations,  in  which  nothing  was  gained 
by  either  party,  and  thus,  after  many  threats  and  much 
diplomacy  had  been  exhausted,  the  belligerent  parties 
finaUy  came  to  blows  at  Palo  Alto  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1846.  In  this  battle  the  American  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  gained  a  decided  victory.    A 
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few  days  after  this  sanguinary  conflict,  viz.,  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month,  a  formal  proclamation  of  war  was 
made  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  prosecuted  with  perseverance  and  energy 
by  both  nations  for  a  period  of  two  years,  that  is,  until 
the  80th  of  May,  1848.  On  this  day  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  both  countries 
at  Querretaro  in  Mexico. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  abridgment  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  war,  but 
will  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks.  There  were 
doubtless  great  faults  on  both  sides.  First,  it  was  un- 
becoming  and  ignoble  on  the  part  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  hke  the  United  States,  to  make  war  on  a 
weak,  ignorant  and  half-civiKzed  state  Uke  Mexico. 
On  the  part  of  Mexico,  its  government  acted  unwisely 
and  wickedly  in  not  settling  and  liquidating  its  just 
debts  due  to  the  United  States,  for  wrongs  and  insidts 
practised  by  its  oflScials  upon  American  citizens.  In  the 
second  place,  the  miUtary  leaders  of  this  unfortnate  coun- 
try are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  fond  of  pomp  and  mili- 
tary display,  and  extremely  vainglorious.  The  writer  of 
this  sketch  has  frequently  visited  Mexico,  and  professes 
to  know  something  of  the  character  of  the  people ;  and 
he  has  deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
United  States  had  sent  wise  and  judicious  ambassadors 
to  that  country,  instead  of  selfish,  intriguing  politi- 
cians, the  whole  of  that  sanguinary  and  unnecessary 
war  would  have  been  avoided. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
and  before  the  boundary  line  was  determined,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  bought  from  Mexico  for  a  sat- 
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isfactoiy  sum  of  money,  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
territory.  This  purchase  was  an  extensive  one :  it  em- 
braced a  large  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  Upper 
California.  Although  at  that  period  California  was 
not  considered  of  much  consequence,  it  has,  since  the 
discovery  of  immense  gold  mines,  become  ci  inestima- 
ble value.  Its  desirable  location  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  acquisitions 
ever  made  by  any  country ;  and  what  enhances  its  value 
still  more  in  the  estimation  of  honest  men  is,  that  it 
was  purchased  and  paid  for  in  money  after  the  war  was 
ended,  and  not  wrested  fix>m  Mexico  by  conquest  or 
bloodshed. 

For  several  years  previous  to  this  purchase,  Califor- 
nia had  become  of  very  little  advantage  to  Mexico,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  its  great  distance 
from  the  central  government  rendered  it  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, so  much  so,  that  the  expense  of  keeping  a  strong 
military  force  in  that  unproductive  region  would  not 
remunerate  the  outlay.  It  furthermore  spread  over  an 
extensive  territory,  where  there  was  a  sparse  population 
composed  of  several  mixed  races,  viz.,  Spaniards,  In- 
dians and  Africans,  This  heterogeneous  people  had 
become  so  enfeebled  by  idleness,  and  debased  by  super- 
stition, that  if  they  ever  had  any  patriotism,  it  was,  at 
this  period,  almost  entirely  extinct.  Their  governors 
and  subaltern  officers,  both  civil  and  mihtaiy,  were 
sent  there  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  more  in  the  capa- 
city of  taskmasters,  than  to  aid  in  the  advance:jient 
and  progress  of  the  national  weal.  Consequently  the 
Califomians  owed  little  or  no  allegiance  to  their  tyran- 
nical masters,  and  any  change  in  their  government 
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must  have  been  joyfully  hailed  as  a  deliverance  from 
their  servile  bondage. 

This  vast  region  extends  fix)m  Lower  Califomia  on 
the  south,  to  the  Oregon  Territory  on  the  north ;  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  Pacific,  and  stretches 
far  among  the  rich  valleys  and  high  moimtains  into  the 
interior  on  the  east. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Califomia,  many  enter- 
prising Americans,  with  characteristic  energy,  emigrat- 
ed, both  by  sea  and  land,  to  this  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory. At  this  period  of  the  world  there  was  a  great 
stagnation  in  trade  and  commerce,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  All  the  large  cities  in  these  countries  were 
densely  inhabited,  consequently  there  was  not  sufficient 
employment  for  the  overplus  population,  so  that  famine 
and  distress  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  old  and  new  world.  At  this  trying  crisis, 
when  the  aid  and  ingenuity  of  man  seemed  impotent 
to  avert  the  dreadful  calamity  which,  hke  an  appalling 
cloud,  seemed  suspended  over  their  heads  ready  to  burst 
with  inevitable  ruin  upon  thousands  of  human  beings, 
a  kind  providence  gently  interposed  to  bring  relief,  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
to  astonish  the  world.  At  first  a  few  grains  were 
found  in  a  small  stream,  near  a  mill  belonging  to  a 
Captain  Sutter,  in  New  Helvetia.  This  Uttle  stream 
empties  itself  into  the  Sacramento  River,  not  far  from 
San  Francisco.  From  this  insignificant  beginning,  the 
increased  discovery  of  it  was  so  rapid  that  it  led  men 
from  stream  to  stream,  and  from  river  to  river,  until 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  whole  surface  of  a  vast  re- 
gion of  coimtry  was  surcharged  with  gold  in  such  enor- 
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mous  quantities,  that  the  aggregate  annuidlj  tak^i 
amounted  to  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  state- 
ment seems  almost  fabulous,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 
It  has  even  been  estimated  by  intelligent  men  to  ex- 
ceed that  amoimt.  The  excitement  caused  by  obtain- 
ing gold  in  such  immense  quantities,  was  so  great  that 
it  induced  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  emigrate 
to  this  El  Dorado,  not  only  from  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  fix)m  the  distant  shores  of  China  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  rich  mines  continued 
from  year  to  year  to  give  profitable  employment  to 
those  who  came  to  California,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  nimiber  of  operatives  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  price  of  labor  rose  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  manufacturing  classes  increased  their  produc- 
tions, so  that  the  gold  diggers  were  enabled  to  fiimish 
themselves  with  necessary  clothing  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  gave  more  lucrative  employment  to  those  who 
remained  at  home.  In  short,  all  classes  in  every  com- 
mimity,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shared  lai^y  in 
the  benefit  of  the  gold  discovery.  The  Califomians 
were,  in  general,  so  well  remunerated  for  their  labor, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  freely  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  as  well  as  many  of  its  luxuries.  Thus 
it  will  be  perceived  that  a  kind  providence  opened 
these  rich  mines  precisely  at  a  time  when  they  were 
most  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Trade  and  commerce  revived,  and  as  capital  aug- 
mented among  the  merchants,  it  gave  them  greater 
facilities  to  prosecute  voyages  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  About  a  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  California,  gold  was  discovered  in  Aus- 
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tralia  in  such  abundance,  that  a  rush  was  made  to  that 
island  from  England  and  other  countries,  similar  to 
the  one  that  had  preceded  it  to  Califomia.  These 
mines  gave  employment  to  thousands,  who  were  richly 
rewarded  for  their  industry  and  perseverance. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  statistical 
account  of  the  gold  taken  from  Australia,  but  the  reader 
can  with  little  difficulty  obtain  authentic  information 
on  the  subject.  My  object  in  referring  to  these  dis- 
coveries, is  to  show  the  beneficial  bearing  they  have 
had  on  trade  and  commerce,  which  naturally  lead,  as  I 
have  so  often  repeated,  to  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization. 

The  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
and  the  purchase  of  Califomia  by  the  latter,  having  been 
concluded  in  May,  1848,  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Japan.  The  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  had  long  wished  to  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  open  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  singular  and  exclusive  people  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  They  had,  imtU  a  recent  period, 
prohibited  all  social  communication  with  foreign  nations, 
except  a  slight  and  partial  commercial  intercourse  with 
Holland  which  was  carried  on  under  humihating  re- 
strictions, im  worthy  the  sanction  of  an  independent 
nation.  For  example,  the  Dutch  were  only  allowed  to 
send  one  ship  a  year  to  trade  with  them,  and  that 
always  at  Yeddo. 

For  many  years  the  American  whale-ships  had 
visited  the  China  seas  and' the  coast  of  Japan,  in  pursuit 
of  whales ;  but  they  felt  no  security  for  life  or  property 
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when  approaching  the  islands  or  ports  of  this  empire. 
No  foreign  ships  or  vessels  were  allowed  to  enter  any 
of  their  ports  for  wood,  water,  or  provisions ;  not  even 
when  in  distress  with  the  loss  of  masts,  spars,  and  sails, 
were  they  permitted  to  find  shelter  fix)m  the  tempest 
and  the  storm  ;  and  if  imfortunately  wrecked  on  their 
coast,  the  poor  mariner  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
treated  with  inhuman  barbarity.  If  a  ship-of-war  be- 
longing to  any  civilized  nation  entered  their  ports,  she 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  vast  numbers  of  guard- 
boats,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the 
strangers  from  having  any  communication  with  the 
shore.  In  fine,  they  were  treated  with  contumely  and 
disrespect,  and  finally  compelled  to  leave  the  Japanese 
ports  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  justice 
for  their  reasonable  demands.  This  system  was  prac- 
tised from  year  to  year  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  imtil  it  raised  the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation ; 
when  it  was  resolved  to  submit  no  longer  to  these  un- 
just acts,  and  to  oppose  aggression  by  force  if  redress 
could  not  be  obtained  by  reason  and  even-handed 
justice.  But,  before  proceeding  to  retaliation,  the 
United  States  government  was  willing  to  try  once  more 
the  experiment  of  conciKating  the  Japanese,  and  re- 
warding their  injustice  by  kindness  and  generosity.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  American 
government,  I  will  here  relate  the  following  historical 
incident. 

In  the  year  1831,  a  Japanese  junk  was  blown  off 
from  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  after  drifting  about  for  a 
long  time  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  was  finally  wrecked 
on  the  western  coast  of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Columbia  River.  A  portion  of  the  crew  were  saved 
by  the  kindness  of  the  EngHsh  residents,  and  were  sent 
to  Macao,  where  they  received  care  and  protection  from 
the  EngUsh  and  Americans  residing  at  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  thinking  it  a  benevolent  act  to  restore 
these  unfortunate  men  to  their  own  country,  fitted  out 
an  American  merchant-ship,  called  the  Morrison,  to 
take  them  to  their  homes  in  Japan.  To  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  sinister  motives  and  eflFectutdly  to  man- 
ifest pacific  purposes,  all  her  guns  and  armament  were 
taken  out.  In  1837  she  made  the  voyage,  and  on 
her  reaching  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  the  Japanese  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  was  entirely  unarmed  and  defenceless. 
The  official  visitors  showed  their  contempt  for  the 
Americans,  and  early  next  day  the  ship  was  fired  at 
with  shotted  gims.  She  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  ran  to  Kagosima,  the  principal  town  of  the  island 
of  Kiu-Siu.  After  a  while  preparations  were  made  at 
this  place  also  to  fire  upon  the  vessel,  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Macao  with  the  Japanese  seamen 
still  on  board. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  American  government  still 
being  desirous  of  opening  friendly  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  sent  two  ships  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  ships  were  the  Columbus,  of  ninety  guns, 
and  the  corvette  Vincennes  ;  both  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Biddle.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
these  vessels  reached  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  and  were,  as 
usual,  surrounded  by  lines  of  guard-boats  numbering 
about  four  hundred.  They  remained  in  port  ten  days, 
constantly  surrounded  by  boats,  during  which  period 
no  person  was  allowed  to  land^  nor  was  any  thing  ac- 
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complished  towards  opening  an  intercourse  with  this 
peculiar  people.  The  answer  of  the  Emperor  to  liiis 
appHcation  was  short  and  decisive ;  it  was,  in  substance, 
that  no  foreign  nation  should  be  aUowed  to  trade  with 
them  except  Holland ;  and  thus,  after  every  attempt  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them  had  proved  fruit- 
less, they  left  Yeddo  Bay  and  returned  to  Canton.  In 
February,  1849,  information  was  received  by  the  way 
of  Batavia,  of  the  detention  and  imprisonment  in  Japan 
of  sixteen  American  seamen  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  some  of  the  Japanese  islands.  The 
United  States  ship  Preble,  Commander  Glynn,  which 
ship  formed  a  part  of  the  American  squadron  in  the 
China  seas,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  harbor 
of  Nagasaki,  to  rescue  these  unfortunate  men,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  nearly  seventeen  months,  and  been 
treated  with  great  cruelty.  They  were  very  closdy 
confined,  and  made  to  trample  on  the  crucifix,  which, 
they  were  told  by  them,  was  the  "  Devil  of  Japan," 
and  that  if  they  refused  to  do  as  they  were  bid,  their 
lives  should  pay  the  forfeit.  When  Capt.  Glynn  first 
made  the  demand  to  release  the  prisoners,  the  Japan- 
ese oflBcials  treated  it  with  aflFected  hauteur,  and  appa- 
rent nonchalance ;  but  when  they  found  that  the  Captain 
of  the  Preble  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  they  lowered 
their  haughty  tone  towards  him.  In  fine,  Capt.  Glynn 
told  them  plainly,  in  a  firm,  straightforward  manner, 
that  if  they  did  not  immediately  give  up  the  men,  they 
must  be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  giving  them 
to  understand  that  his  government  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  protect  its  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
This  extorted  from  these  miscreants  a  promise  that  in  the 
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course  of  two  days  the  seamen  should  be  sent  on  board, 
which  promise  was  subsequently  fulfilled ;  when  the 
Preble  returned  with  the  seamen,  and  again  joined  the 
American  squadron  in  the  China  seas. 

Previous  to  this  event,  several  of  the  European 
nations  had  fix)m  time  to  time  endeavored  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
Japanese  Empire  had  been  so  long  closed  against 
foreigners,  that  very  httle  was  known  of  this  exclusive 
people.  AU  the  information  relating  to  them  for  the 
last  two  centuries  was  obtained  through  Holland,  and 
that  was  doled  out  as  best  suited  their  commercial  in- 
terests, so  that,  in  reality,  the  world  had  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  its  resources,  manners  and  customs, 
system  of  government,  and  other  important  facts.  The 
Christian  religion  was  not  only  forbidden  to  enter 
Japan,  but  was  considered  worse  than  a  pestilence. 
All  these  facts  were  promulgated  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  and  tamely  submitted  to  by  all  civil- 
ized nations,  so  that  from  year  to  year  the  Japanese 
became  more  and  more  arrogant  and  imjust  towards 
foreign  nations,  until  at  length  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  resolved  to  submit  no  long- 
er to  their  inhuman  barbarities.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  by  mild  measures  to  negotiate  with 
them  a  treaty  of  peace,  there  was  no  alternative  left 
them  but  to  send  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to  compel 
them  to  do  justice. 

Under  tlie  administration  of  his  Excellency  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  Japan,  of 
sufficient  force  to  carry  out  a  fair  and  equitable  agree- 
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ment  or  treaty  with  the  Japanese,  and  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  their  unjust  and  assumed  superiority  over  othCT 
nations. 

Experience  had  taught  the  Government  and  People 
of  the  United  States  that  a  large  and  powerful  fleet  of 
steam  men-of-war  and  sailing  ships,  was  necessary  to 
send  on  this  mission,  to  convince  the  Japanese  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  demonstrate  to  them  the  strength 
and  superiority  of  the  Americans,  whom  they  had  for 
so  many  years  aflFected  to  despise.  It  was  furthermore 
resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  Japan  squadron  and  all 
the  American  ships-of-war  in  the  China  seas,  should 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  As  there  was 
not,  at  this  period,  a  suflBcient  number  of  ships  in  read- 
iness for  the  expedition,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
Commodore  should  take  command  of  the  steam  frigate 
Mississippi,  and  proceed  alone  to  Shanghai,  the  place 
fixed  upon  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  Japan  expedition. 

Accordingly  on  the  24th  of  November,  1852,  he 
left  Norfolk  on  his  mission.  Although  the  ship  was 
deeply  laden,  she  performed  admirably,  and  averaged 
more  than  seven  knots  an  hour  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage to  Madeira,  at  which  island  she  arrived  on  the 
1 1th  of  December,  seventeen  days  after  leaving  port. 
At  this  place  the  Commodore  and  his  officers  were 
treated  with  great  hospitality  by  the  United  States 
Vice-consul,  Mr.  Beyman,  by  J.  H.  March,  Esq.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  took  pleasiure  in  rendering  their 
stay  at  this  interesting  island  agreeable  to  them.  Here 
they  took  on  board  between  foiu:  and  five  hundred  tons 
of  coal,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  with  many  other 
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articles  necessary  for  a  sea  voyage,  and  after  remaining 
in  port  four  days,  put  to  sea  again  and  steered  on  their 
course  to  the  southward. 

On  the  17th,  the  Mississippi  steamed  by  Palma, 
one  of  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  24th,  passed  near  Brava 
and  Fogo,  two  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  On  the 
3d  of  January,  1853,  the  ship  crossed  the  equator  in 
longitude  11°  01'  West,  and  from  that  time  to  the  7th, 
the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  consequently,  directly 
ahead.  Here  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  the  ship's 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  employed  himself 
with  great  care  and  assiduity  in  observing  and  noting 
the  zodiacal  hght,  which  was  very  brilliant,  and  so  re- 
markable that  it  proved  an  object  of  interest  to  all  on 
board.  Chaplain  Jones  carefully  preserved  the  results 
of  his  observations  with  the  hope  that  they  would,  at 
some  future  day,  prove  useful  to  the  cause  of  science. 
Our  navigators  continued  on  their  course  without  meet- 
ing with  any  occurrence  worthy  of  observation,  and  on 
the  10th,  arrived  and  came  to  anchor  at  St.  Helena, 
where  they  took  on  board  an  additional  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  ship's  company,  both  oflBcers 
and  men.  This  island  has  been  so  often  noticed  by 
able  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
what  has  already  been  so  graphically  described.  The 
Mississippi  remained  here  about  thirty  hours,  when  she 
weighed  anchor  and  steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  After  leaving  port,  she  encountered  the  trade- 
winds,  deviating  very  little  from  south-east,  blowing 
alternately  moderate  and  fresh,  but  always  stronger 
during  the  night  than  in  the  day  time.  In  his  narra- 
tive, the  Commodore  remarks  that  it  would  have  been 
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easy  to  increase  the  steam-power,  but  experience  had 
shown  that  about  twenty-six  tons  of  coal  per  diem  ena- 
bled the  ship  to  accomplish  the  greatest  distance  with 
the  most  economical  expenditure.  On  the  24th,  our 
navigators  made  the  highlands  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  at  half-past  eight  the  same  evening,  came 
to  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  in  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
At  this  place  they  took  on  board  a  supply  of  coal,  and 
filled  up  their  water-tanks.  They  also  obtained  some 
bullocks  and  several  sheep,  at  very  reasonable  prices; 
the  former  at  thirty  dollars  per  head,  the  latter  at  three 
dollars  each.  They  represent  all  articles  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  ships  touching  here,  to  be  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  the  conunerce  and  business  of  the  place 
active  and  in  a  thriving  condition.  After  remaining 
in  port  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  they  proceeded  on 
their  course  for  Mauritius,  without  meeting  with  any 
accident  or  obstruction,  and,  after  a  passage  of  fifteen 
days,  came  safe  to  anchor  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  or 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  Commodore  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  island  in  his  valuable  book, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  While  here,  the  Mississippi 
took  on  board  five  hundred  tons  of  coal,  and  other 
necessary  suppUes,  and  on  the  28th  of  February,  pro- 
ceeded on  her  course  towards  Point  de  Galle,  Island 
of  Ceylon,  where  she  arrived  on  the  10th  of  March. 
At  this  port,  the  ship  obtained  a  partial  supply  of  coal 
and  live  stock,  which  were  found  to  be  abundant,  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  climate  here  is  represented 
as  very  hot ;  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  ranging  dur- 
ing their  stay,  from  82""  to  85°.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  composed  of  English  officials  and  merchants, 
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as  well  as  of  tradesmen  and  laborers  of  all  varieties  of 
color,  from  crow  black  to  dingy  brown.  The  interior 
of  the  island  abomids  in  wild  animals,  such  as  the  ele- 
phant, hyena,  tiger-cat,  the  deer  and  bear.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  elephants  is  incredibly  great.  Issuing  in  troops 
from  their  lairs,  they  crush  down  the  cultivated  fields 
and  plantations,  and  devour  the  crops  with  great  loss 
to  the  proprietors.  They  are  found  in  all  the  unculti- 
vated parts  of  the  island,  but  their  favorite  haunts  are 
near  the  farms,  to  which  they  prove  so  destructive,  that 
the  colonial  government  pays  a  reward  of  seven  and 
sixpence  sterling,  say  about  one  dollar  and  sixty-six 
cents  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  for  the  tail 
of  each  one  of  these  animals  brought  to  the  public 
authorities.  Mr.  Talbot,  the  government  agent  at 
Galle,  stated,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  that  he  had 
paid  during  the  preceding  year,  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  tails,  which  would  give  six  hundred  as  the 
number  of  elephants  destroyed. 

The  whole  population  of  this  island  is  estimated  at 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  souls,  of  which 
about  nine  thousand  are  whites,  and  the  remainder 
colored  persons  and  mixed  races.  The  Enghsh  Es- 
tablished Church  is,  of  course,  frequented  by  the 
higher  classes  of  English  and  oflBcial  dignitaries,  while 
there  are  various  sects  of  Dissenters,  such  as  Wesley- 
ans  and  Baptists ;  there  are  also  several  American  mis- 
sionaries, teaching  and  preaching  to  the  natives  the 
Christian  religion.  They  distribute  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments, and  religious  books  throughout  the  island. 
After  having  remained  here  five  days,  the  Commodore 
proceeded  on  his  course  towards  Singapore,  where  he 
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arrived  on  the  25th  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  written  a 
full  description  of  this  place  while  narrating  Capt. 
Wilkes'  voyages,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  Commo- 
dore here  took  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  Urns  of  cod, 
replenished  his  water  and  other  necessary  stores,  and, 
after  remaining  in  port  four  days,  left  it  and  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  towards  Macao,  where  he  touched  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  steered  for  Hong  Kong.  Here  he 
found  the  sloops-of-war  Plymouth  and  Saratc^  and  the 
store-ship  Supply.  They  saluted  the  Commodore  cm 
his  arrival  with  the  usual  number  of  guns,  and  received 
a  salute  in  return  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Commo- 
dore was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  finding  here 
the  steam-frigate  Susquehanna,  she  having  already  left 
for  Shanghai.  He  describes  Hong  Kong  as  a  busy 
commercial  depot,  constantly  progressing  in  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Here  he  foimd  collected  numerous  ships 
and  boats  of  diflferent  nations.  He  observes,  that  when 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Hong 
Kong  in  1841,  there  was  but  a  barren  and  bleak  hill- 
side, where  now  stands  the  city  of  Vuflfria.  The  pop- 
ulation of  this  place  amounts  to  fourteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  souls,  while  its  commercial 
warehouses,  its  docks,  its  piers,  and  its  fleet  of  trading 
vessels  give  evidence  of  its  material  prosperity;  its 
social,  intellectual,  and  reUgious  progress  is  proved  by 
its  club-houses,  reading-rooms,  schools,  and  churches. 
Heathenism  has  also  its  visible  signs.  The  Chinese 
have  their  temples,  and  the  Mohammedans  a  mosque  at 
Hong  Kong.  The  island  rises  in  the  north  to  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  base  of  which  terminates  near  the 
sea,  leaving  a  narrow  edge,  along  which  the  town  of 
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Victoria  extends  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  Missis- 
sippi remained  but  a  short  time  at  Hong  Kong,  and, 
on  leaving,  went  to  Macao  and  thence  made  a  visit  to 
Whampoa,  on  the  Canton  River.  A  graphic  description 
of  these  places  is  given  in  the  Commodore's  narrative, 
but  as  it  does  not  fall  within  the  Umits  of  this  sketch, 
I  will  only  add,  that  fix)m  this  great  mart  of  trade  and 
commerce  he  proceeded  with  the  fleet  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  place  was 
made  the  temporary  rendezvous  for  the  Japan  squadron. 
The  Commodore  and  Ins  officers  were  treated  with  great 
hospitahty,  and  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  re- 
spect, at  the  splendid  establishment  of  Mr,  Russell,  of 
the  American  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.  On  the  17th, 
the  Commodore  left  the  Mississippi  and  joined  the 
Susquehanna,  which  vessel  now  became  the  flag-ship. 
In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  request  of  the  American  merchants,  the 
Commodore  left  the  sloop-of-war  Plymouth  at  Shang- 
hai, to  protect  the  property  and  persons  of  American 
citizens.  He  took  on  board  the  usual  supply  of  coal 
and  provisions,  and  no  less  than  five  tons  of  Chinese 
cash.  The  ships  now  prepared  to  sail  for  Lew-Chew 
were  the  Susquehanna,  Mississippi,  the  Supply  and 
Caprice.  The  Saratoga  remained  at  Macao,  where 
she  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  Dr.  WiUiams,  the  in- 
terpreter to  the  Japan  squadron,  and  then  sail  and 
join  the  other  vessels  at  the  rendezvous  at  Lew- 
Chew.  The  squadron  arrived  at  Napha,  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  great  Lew-Chew  Island,  on  the  26th. 
This  group  is  said  to  number  thirty-six  islands,  which 
lie  between  latitudes  26""  03'  and  29°  40'  North,  and 
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longitudes  127''  to  129^  East  from  Greenwich.     The 
Commodore's  narrative  represents  the  shores  of  the  isl- 
and as  fertile,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  groves 
and  fields  covered  with  grain  and  rich  vegetation.     In 
the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides  were  gardens  orna- 
mented with  shrubs   and  tropical  fruit-trees,  which, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  swelling  hills  in  the  in- 
terior crowned  with  woods,  formed  a  charming,  pictu- 
resque scene  of  rural  life.     As  the  ships  entered  the 
port  of  Napha,  a  British  ensign  was  seen  flying  on  a 
flag-stafif  near  a  house  perched  on  a  curious  overhang- 
ing point  of  rock,  north  of  the  town.     This  was  the 
dweUing  of  an  EngUsh  missionary,  a  Mr.  Bettelheim, 
who  had  been  for  five  or  six  years  a  resident  of  this 
island,  much,  however,  against  the  incUnation  of  the 
Lew-Chewans.     There  were  in  the  inner  harbor  a  lai^ 
number  of  Japanese  junks  riding  at  anchor,  and  two 
persons  were  seen  watching  the  movements  of  the 
squadron  through  a  telescope  from  the  foot  of  the  flag- 
staffl     A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  lea\Tng 
the  town  under  white  umbrellas,  and  at  every  movement 
a  sensation  of  surprise  was  visible  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
powerful  fleet  within  their  peaceful  waters.     Before  the 
ships  had  been  at  anchor  two  hours,  and  though  in  the 
rain,  a  boat  came  ofl*  with  two  officials,  who,  on  reach- 
ing the  decks  of  the  Susquehanna,  made  many  pro- 
found salutations,  and  presented  a  folded  red  card  of 
Japanese  paper  about  a  yard  long.     The  principal  pe^ 
sonage  was  clad  in  a  loose,  salmon-colored  robe  of  fine 
grasscloth,  and  his  companion  in  a  blue  one  of  the  same 
material.     On  their  heads  they  wore  oblong  caps  of 
bright  yellow,  blue  sashes  around  their  waists,  and 
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white  sandals  upon  their  feet ;  their  beards  were  long 
and  black  and  their  ages  were  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  years.  They  had  the  Japanese  cast  of  counte- 
nance, with  dusky,  olive  complexions.  Their  errand 
was  understood  by  the  interpreter  to  be  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  Commodore, 
however,  acting  on  his  previously  determined  plan,  de- 
clined seeing  them,  or  receiving  any  other  person  than 
the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  island.  These  men 
had,  no  doubt,  been  sent  oflF  to  make  observations,  and 
to  study  the  character  of  the  strangers  who  had  come 
in  such  force  to  visit  their  island.  The  next  day  four 
boats  came  off  with  presents  to  the  Commodore,  con- 
sisting of  a  bullock,  several  pigs,  a  white  goat,  some 
fowls,  vegetables,  and  eggs.  These  were  peremptorily 
refused,  nor  were  those  who  brought  them  permitted 
to  come  on  board.  After  waiting  a  short  time  they  re- 
turned to  the  town  with  evident  expressions  of  anxiety 
and  mieasiness  on  their  countenances.  It  was  ob- 
served, at  this  time,  that  several  junks  made  sail  from 
the  inner  harbor  and  stood  to  the  northward.  It  was 
conjectured  by  the  Americans  that  they  were  bound  to 
Yeddo,  probably  to  convey  information  of  the  arrival 
of  the  squadron. 

Previous  to  the  Susquehanna's  leaving  Shanghai,  the 
Commodore  received  on  board  of  his  ship  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  Bayard  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  the  character 
of  a  civilian.  By  an  order  of  the  Navy  Department 
no  official  personage  was  allowed  a  station  in  the 
squadron  as  a  reporter  or  a  journalist,  but  as  Mr. 
Taylor  was  very  anxious  to  visit  Japan,  and  had  no 
other  means  of  accomplishing  that  desire,  he  consented 
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to  abide  by  the  roles  laid  down  by  the  Govenunent  of 
the  United  States,  not  to  write  or  communicate  any 
thing  relating  to  the  expedition  without  the  consent  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  accordingly  agreed  to  join 
the  squadron,  and  aid,  by  his  able  and  descriptive  pen, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  which  writings  eventually 
proved  very  beneficial. 

On  the  27th,  Dr.  Bettelheim,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Wells  Williams,  the  interpreter,  breakfasted 
with  the  Commodore,  when  it  was  resolved  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  three  parties  should  be  formed  to 
explore  the  island,  two  by  sea,  and  one  to  proceed  into 
the  interior.  The  sea-going  parties  were  to  survey  re- 
spectively the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  while  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  detailed,  with  necessaiy 
guides  and  attendants,  to  penetrate  the  interior  to 
collect  specimens  of  animals,  vegetables  and  mine- 
rals. A  house  was  provided  on  shore  for  Mr.  Brown, 
the  artist,  with  daguerreotype  apparatus  and  ev^ 
material  necessary  to  commence  the  practice  of  his 
art.  On  the  30th,  Lieut.  Contee  and  Mr.  Williams 
were  sent  to  make  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  Mayor  of 
Napha,  who  received  and  treated  them  with  every  mark 
of  civility,  but  stated  to  them,  however,  the  great  mor- 
tification he  felt  at  the  Commodore's  refusal  of  the 
presents  sent  on  his  arrival.  This  apparent  want  of 
courtesy  and  respect  was  explained,  by  assuring  him 
that  it  was  against  the  practice  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  its  ships  to  receive  presents, 
which  regulation  not  unfrequently  subjected  the  Com- 
mander and  his  oflScers  to  much  mortification,  as  their 
refusal  seemed  an  ungrateful  retiun  for  oflFered  civilities. 
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It  was  arranged  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Napha,  and  smidry  subordinate  dignita- 
ries, should  visit  the  Commodore  the  next  day.  Ac- 
cordingly every  preparation  was  made  on  board  to  show 
them  respect,  and  to  produce  a  favorable  impression. 
At  one  o'clock  a  native  barge  came  alongside,  and  one 
of  the  inferior  oflScers  came  up  the  gangway  with  the 
card  of  his  superior,  which  Mr.  Williams  received  and 
read.  The  officer  then  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lew-Chew,  a  venerable 
man,  appeared,  supported  by  two  of  his  officers.  Cap- 
tains Buchanan  and  Adams  met  him  at  the  gangway, 
and  were  saluted  by  the  Regent  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country.  His  hands  were  joined  upon  his  breast, 
while  his  body  and  knees  were  bent  very  profoundly, 
and  his  head  was  sHghtly  turned  away  from  the  person 
he  addressed.  The  prince,  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  was 
represented  to  be  ill,  so  that  the  old  gentleman  acted  as 
Regent  for  him.  He  was  followed  to  the  deck  by  six  or 
eight  officers  and  some  dozen  subordinates.  A  salute 
of  three  guns  was  then  fired,  which  so  startled  some 
of  them  that  they  fell  upon  their  knees.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  visitors  was  their  general 
imperturbable  gravity.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
Captain's  cabin  and  thence  shown  over  the  ship.  It 
was  indeed  plain  that  they  felt  intense  curiosity,  not 
unmixed  with  considerable  alarm,  notwithstanding 
which  they  were  careful  to  preserve  the  most  dignified 
deameanor  until  they  reached  the  ponderous  engine,  at 
sight  of  which  their  assumed  indifference  was  fairly 
overcome,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  conscious 
of  having  encountered  in  it  something  very  far  beyond 
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their  comprehension.  They  were  much  quicker  of  per- 
ception, however,  than  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  more 
agreeable  in  features,  and  much  more  neat  and  tidy  in 
their  apparel. 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  not  seen  the  CJommodore, 
he  having  remained  secluded  in  solitary  dignity  in  his 
own  cabin.  It  was  not  meet  that  he  should  be  made 
too  common  to  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  mere  matter  of  policy  for  the  time  being, 
as  the  Commodore  was  no  very  unusual  sight  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  squadron.  The  visitors  were, 
however,  informed  that  they  would  now  be  conducted 
into  his  presence.  Just  as  the  Regent  reached  the  head 
of  the  steps,  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  "but  the 
dignified  old  man  passed  on  without  even  casting  an 
eye  on  the  musicians ;  this,  to  him,  was  doubtless  a 
solemn  occasion.  The  Commodore  received  and  ente^ 
tained  his  guests  with  great  politeness,  and,  during  the 
interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  assurances  of  amity 
and  good-will  were  exchanged  between  both  parties. 
The  Regent  was  then  escorted  with  great  respect  to  the 
ship's  side,  and  received,  on  his  departure,  honors  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  had  been  tendered  on  his  arrival. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  Commodore  pro- 
jected an  exploring  tour  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
to  survey  its  productions  of  minerals,  plants,  fruits, 
&c. ;  in  a  word,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  capa- 
bihtics  of  the  island,  and  to  study  the  character  of  a 
people  who  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  so  long  se- 
cluded from  the  western  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
command  of  this  party  was  given  to  the  Rev.  George 
Jones,  as  a  geologist  and  naturalist.     He  was  acoom- 
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panied  by  Bayard  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  was  to  take  notes 
and  write  a  description  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Heine, 
the  artist,  and  Dr.  Lynch,  assistant-surgeon.  The 
party  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  including  officers,  all 
of  whom  were  armed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in 
case  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves. 
They  also  furnished  themselves  with  guides  and  cooUes 
to  carry  their  baggage,  tents,  provisions,  and  other  ne- 
cessary articles  for  the  journey,  which  they  calculated 
would  occupy  about  a  week.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th  of  May  they  left  Napha  on  their  excursion  into  the 
interior.  While  in  the  city,  at  almost  every  step,  they 
were  closely  followed  and  watched  by  spies,  while  all 
classes  of  people  showed  suspicious  fears,  and  appeared 
to  avoid  all  intercourse  vyrith  the  strangers.  The  Ameri- 
cans beUeved  that  the  pubhc  authorities  had  rigidly 
prohibited  the  inhabitants  from  communicating  with 
their  foreign  visitors.  In  many  instances,  the  fear  was 
so  great  that,  at  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  the 
trading  portion  fled  and  left  their  wares  and  merchan- 
dise without  protection.  But,  as  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  Umits  of  this  sketch  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  explorers,  I  will  only  add  that 
the  tour  occupied  six  days,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commodore  and  all  others  interested  in  the  highly  im- 
portant mission  to  Japan.  The  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  and  graphic  description  of  this  excursion  in 
the  Commodore's  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Lew-Chew. 

During  the  stay  of  the  squadron  at  Napha,  from 
day  to  day  the  Commodore  and  his  officers  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  Regent  and  the  high  officials 
of  the  island.      When  the  Lew-Chewans  were  con- 
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vinced  that  the  desire  of  the  Americans  was  peace  and 
good-will,  and  that  their  great  object  was  to  establish  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
empire  of  Japan,  they  became  more  social  and  fiiendly, 
and  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  place  confidence  in  the 
proposals  of  mutual  trade  and  commerce  between  their 
respective  countries.     To  gam  their  good  opinicm,  and 
cultivate  amicable  relations,  the  Commodore  invited  the 
regent,  the  mayor,  and  other  ofiBcial  dignitaries  to  dine 
with  him  and  his  officers  on  board  the  Susquehanna. 
A  day  was  accordingly  fixed,  and  a  grand  fete  given, 
which,  by  the  description,  came  neariy  or  quite  up  to  a 
Lord  Mayor's  annual  feast.     It  is  represented  that  the 
Lew-Chew  dignitaries  were  highly  gratified  with  Ae 
luxurious  dinner,  and  did  great  justice  to  the  rich  wines 
and  liqueurs.     To  animate  and  give  zest  to  the  enter- 
tainment, the  band  performed  melodious  music,  while 
a  salute  was  fired  on  the  visitors'  entering  and  leaving 
the  ship  ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  connected  with  their 
reception  was  highly  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Some  days  after  this,  the  Commodore  resolved  on 
making  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  the  regent.  Many 
evasive  excuses  and  stratagems  were  practised  by  him 
to  prevent  this  official  visit.  He  said  that  the  queen- 
dowager  was  in  ill  health,  and  could  not  receive  the 
strangers.  He,  however,  seemed  willing  to  receive 
the  Commodore  and  his  officers  at  the  residence  of  the 
mayor  or  at  that  of  some  inferior  dignitary.  This  sub- 
terfuge and  cunning  trickery  was  denoimced  by  the 
Commodore,  who  persisted  in  his  plan,  and  refused  to 
accept  of  an  entertainment  made  for  him  by  the  Mayor 
of  Napha.     When  the  Lew-Chewans  found  that  the 
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Commodore  would  not  attend  the  feast  prepared  for 
him,  they  sent  off  to  the  ship  numerous  dishes  intended 
for  the  banquet.  These,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  were 
allowed  to  come  on  board,  but  the  Commodore,  from 
considerations  of  poUcy,  judged  it  best  to  be  invisible. 
The  story  of  the  dowager's  illness  the  Commodore  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  device  to  evade  the  proposed  visit 
to  the  palace;  he  accordingly  prepared  every  thing,  on  a 
given  day,  to  make  a  grand  miUtary  display  and  carry 
out  his  purpose  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
Regent.  As  the  hour  of  departure  had  been  fixed  for 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  signal  was  made  from 
the  flag-ship  that  all  the  boats  from  the  other  ships 
should  land  at  the  same  time  at  the  Uttle  village  of 
Tumai,  about  tt^o  miles  from  the  palace  of  Shui. 

Previous  to  the  Commodore's  leaving  the  Susque- 
hanna, several  field-pieces  with  artillery-men  had  been 
sent  on  shore.  The  marine  corps  all  under  arms,  the 
Commodore,  the  Captain  of  the  fleet,  Commanders 
Buchanan,  Lee  and  Walker,  and  numerous  officers 
had  landed  all  arrayed  in  their  best  uniforms.  Added 
to  these  were  Mr.  Williams,  and  Dr.  Bettelheim,  as 
interpreters,  and  the  musical  band  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Commodore,  on  landing,  entered  a  sedan  chair 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  while  Capt.  Adams,  Lieut. 
Contee  and  Mr.  Perry  followed.  Next  in  procession 
were  six  coolies,  bearing  the  presents  designed  for  the 
young  Prince  and  the  Queen  Dowager ;  which  were 
guarded  by  a  file  of  marines.  Then  came  the  officers  of 
the  Expedition,  headed  by  Captains  Buchanan,  Lee,  and 
Sinclair,  attended  by  their  servants.  The  band  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  a  company  of  marines  closed  the 
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procession,  which  numbered  two  hundred  or  more. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  cort&ge  imposing  and  well- 
arranged,  while  the  cheerful  music  gave  life  and  anima- 
tion to  the  scene.  The  natives  clustered  thickly  on  the. 
road-side  to  gaze  on  the  gUtter  and  novelty  of  a  mili- 
tary display.  While  the  procession  was  moving,  a 
new  device  was  essayed  to  deter  the  Connnodore  from 
his  purpose,  by  inviting  him  to  visit  the  private  resi- 
dence of  the  Regent,  where  he  was  told  a  banquet 
was  provided  for  him  and  his  suite.  Mr.  Williams 
saw  at  once  the  object  of  the  request,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  continued  to  march  straight  for- 
ward to  the  palace-gate,  which  was  found  closed.  A 
messenger  was  dispatched  at  full  speed  to  cause  it  to 
be  opened,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  Commo- 
dore's reception.  At  the  entrance  the  artillery  and 
marines  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  the  Commodore 
and  his  suite  walked  past  them  into  the  palace.  The 
troops  presented  arms,  the  ensigns  were  lowered,  and 
the  bands  played  "  Hail  Columbia."  The  Commodore 
was  conducted  to  the  portals  or  arched  ways,  and 
received  with  the  pomp  and  respect  due  to  his  high 
position.  He  was  then  shown  into  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  placed  in  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  room.  On  his 
right  were  the  officers,  ranged  in  chairs  in  a  single  line 
according  to  their  rank.  As  the  Queen  Dowager  had 
so  frequently  been  represented  as  sick,  she  did  not,  of 
course,  make  her  appearance ;  neither  was  the  boy- 
prince  present.  After  mutual  salutations,  tables  were 
brought,  and  cups  of  very  weak  tea  offered  to  the 
guests,  smoking  boxes  were  also  distributed  around 
the  room,  and  twists  of  very  tough  gingerbread  placed 
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on  the  table.  In  short,  it  was  obvious  that  this  visit 
had  been  unexpected.  The  Regent  had  no  doubt 
thought  that  the  stratagem  of  taking  the  Commodore 
^to  his  own  house  would  succeed,  and  therefore,  had 
made  no  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  company 
at  the  palace.  At  this  interview,  the  Commodore  in- 
vited the  Regent  and  his  three  colleagues  to  visit  him 
on  board  the  Susquehanna.  He  stated  that  soon  he 
intended  leaving  Napha,  but  would  receive  them  any 
day  they  might  choose  to  appoint  before  his  departure, 
or  on  his  return.  They  repUed  that  they  would  leave 
the  time  of  the  visit  to  be  named  by  him,  and  he 
answered  that  he  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  made 
after  his  return,  to  which  they  assented  with  seeming 
satisfaction.  The  Regent  and  his  companions  now  arose, 
and  taking  in  their  hands  several  large  red  cards,  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  on  state  occasions  in  China,  advanced 
a  few  steps,  and  bowed  profoundly.  The  Commodore 
and  his  oflScers,  though  not  precisely  understanding 
what  ^this  homage  of  the  Lew-Chewans  particularly 
meant,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  outward 
expression  of  civility,  also  rose  and  bowed  in  return. 
The  Commodore  then  tendered  to  the  Regent  such 
articles  as  he  might  need  or  desired  to  possess,  provided 
he  had  them  on  board  any  of  the  ships,  adding  that  it 
would  give  him  pleasure  to  supply  them.  They  there- 
upon again  rose,  advanced  and  bowed  as  before.  The 
interview  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  was  becoming 
rather  iminteresting,  it  being  plain  that  the  magnates 
of  Lew-Chew  were,  from  some  cause  or  another,  not 
quite  at  their  ease,  when  the  Regent  rose  and  proposed 
that  the  Commodore  should  now  visit  him  at  his  own 
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house.  This  invitation  being  agreeably  received,  the 
procession  formed  and  marched  to  his  residence,  vrhere 
they  were  feasted  with  all  manner  of  dishes,  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  which  is  given  in  the  Commodore's 
narrative,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 
When  the  feast  was  over,  the  American  guests  took 
their  departure,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  land- 
ing, where  they  embarked,  and  by  half-past  tvi^o  in  the 
afternoon,  were  all  safe  on  board  their  respective  ships 
without  meeting  with  any  untoward  accident  to  mar 
the  pleasures  of  the  day.  This  determination  of  the 
Commodore  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  palace  was  a 
most  judicious  one,  and  having  announced  his  purpose 
to  the  Lew-Chewans,  it  was  especially  wise  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  letter.  The  moral  influence  produced 
by  such  a  steadfast  adherence  to  his  avowed  purposes, 
very  soon  developed  itself.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Com- 
modore's deUberately-formed  plan,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  the  Orientals,  to  consider  carefully  before  he 
announced  his  intention  to  do  any  act,  but  once  Ijaving 
announced  it  to  perform  precisely  what  he  had  said. 
To  this  circumstance,  much  of  his  success  is  to  be 
attributed,  he  never  deceived  them  in  any  way,  nor 
ever  gave  them  reason  to  suppose  that  his  purposes 
could  be  altered  by  their  lies  and  stratagems.  Of 
course,  such  a  line  of  conduct  triumphed  over  eveiy 
system  of  falsehood  and  deception. 

The  Commodore  remarks  in  his  narrative,  that  the 
exceeding  cleanliness  of  the  Lew-Chewans  in  their 
cities  and  towns,  and  also  in  their  apparel  and  general 
habits,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthiness  ci 
the  Chinese.     During  the  Americans'  visit  at  Napha, 
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they  saw  very  few  women,  as  they  seemed  to  take 
special  care  to  exclude  themselves  from  observation ;  * 
still,  on  the  whole,  the  Commodore  seemed  pleased 
with  the  suavity  and  politeness  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  hospitably  entertained  them  vrith  apparent  cordi- 
aUty.     Before  leaving,  the  pursers  were  sent  on  shore 
to  settle  accounts  with  the  treasurer  of  the  island,  and 
to  pay  fof  the  supplies  that  had  been  furnished  them. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Contee,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  took  with  them  suitable  presents,  con- 
sisting principally  of  American  cotton  goods,  with  a 
mirror,  and  some  French  perfumery  for  the   Queen 
Dowager.     According  to  the  past  usages  of  the  Lew- 
Chewans,  they  at  first  demurred  at  receiving  any  com- 
pensation; but  they  were  soon  given  to  understand 
that  their  custom  could  not  be  complied  with,  as  the 
American  ships-of-war  always  paid  for  supplies  pro- 
cured from  the  people  of  any  nations  by  whom  they 
were  accommodated.     In  this  transaction,  the  Commo- 
dore achieved  an  important  point,  teaching  them  that 
other  nations  would  not  consent  to  take  articles  without 
remunerating  the  party  from  whom  they  were  received, 
and  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  fair  trade  and  commerce 
should  be  mutually  established  as  practised  by  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  earth.     After  the  Commodore  had 
accomplished  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  Lew- 
Chew,  he  left  Napha  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  steered 
for  the  Bonin  Islands.     He  took  with  him  the  Sarato- 
ga, and  left  the  Mississippi  and  Supply  at  this  port, 
requesting  Commander  Lee  to  cultivate  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Japanese ;  and  strive  by  all  honor- 
able means  to  prevent  a  quarrel  or  collision  between 
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the  crews  of  the  American  ships  and  the  Lew-Chewans, 
«  fearing  that  if  any  serious  diflSculty  should  arise,  it 
might  impede  and  injure  the  fulfihnent  of  the  object 
of  the  Japan  expedition. 

After  getting  fairly  clear  of  the  Great  Lew-Chew, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  Saratoga  in  tow, 
and  though  somewhat  impeded  by  towing  her,  still 
when  the  water  was  smooth,  she  made  nine  knots  per 
hour,  and  thus,  after  a  passage  of  five  days,  arrived  at 
the  harbor  of  Port  Lloyd  in  Peel  Island,  where  they 
found  a  sparse  population  from  difierent  countries. 
This  is  the  only  inhabited  island  of  the  group ;  it  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  Commodore  Perry's  visit  only 
thirty-one  inhabitants,  all  told ;  of  these,  three  or  four 
were  native  Americans,  about  the  same  number. 
Englishmen ;  one  was  a  Portuguese,  and  the  remainder 
were  Sandwich  Islanders  and  children  bom  on  the 
island.  The  settlers  have  cultivated  patches  of  land  to 
some  extent,  and  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
potatoes,  Indian  com,  pumpkins,  onions,  taro,  and 
several  kinds  of  fmit,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are 
water-melons,  bananas  and  pineapples.  These  pro- 
ductions, together  with  the  few  pigs  and  poultry  that 
are  raised,  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  whaling  ships  con- 
stantly touching  at  this  port  for  water  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies. 

Diuing  the  few  days  the  Susquehanna  was  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  three  whalers,  two  American  and 
one  English,  cx)mmunicated,  by  means  of  their  boats, 
with  the  settlement,  and  carried  away  a  good  stock  of 
supplies.  These  are  obtained  ordinarily  in  exchange 
for  various  articles  from  on  board  the  ships,  of  which 
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ardent  spirits  seem  to  be  the  most  acceptable.  Were 
it  not  for  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  a  much  greater  extent 
of  land  would  be  improved.  At  present,  there  cannot 
be  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  throughout  the 
whole  island  under  cultivation,  and  this  is  in  detached 
spots,  generally  at  the  seaward  termination  of  the 
ravines,  through  which  the  mountain  streams  flow,  or 
upon  a  plateau  near  the  harbor.  The  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality,  resembling  very  much  that  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  are  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grapes, 
wheat,  tobacco  and  sugar-cane.  In  fact,  the  settlers 
already  produce  enough  sugar  and  tobacco  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  few  people  who  live  on  Peel 
Island  seem  happy  and  contented ;  those  of  European 
origin  have  succeeded  in  surrounding  themselves  with 
some  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  In  one  of  the 
cottages  there  were  observed  several  compartments, 
and  what  with  hangings  from  the  walls  of  Chinese  mat- 
tings, a  chair  or  two,  a  table,  a  plentiful  distribution  of 
blue  paint,  and  some  gaudily  colored  lithographs,  there 
seemed,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  not  only  a  desire 
for  comfort,  but  even  a  taste  for  luxury.  The  Sandwich 
Islanders,  or  Kanakas,  as  they  are  now  familiarly  known 
to  traders  and  sailors,  live  very  much  as  they  do  in 
their  native  islands,  and  have  grouped  together  their 
palm-thatched  huts,  which  have  much  the  appearance 
of  one  of  their  native  villages. 

The  inhabitants,  living  a  quiet  and  easy  life  in  a 
climate  which  is  generally  salubrious,  and  in  a  land 
whose  fertility  supplies  them  in  return  for  a  little  labor, 
with  all  they  want  to  eat  and  drink,  do  not  care  to 
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change  their  condition.  The  Americans  and  Europeans 
have  taken  to  themselves  wives  from  among  the  good 
natured  and  substantial  Kanaka  women. 

The  principal  object  the  Commodore  had  in  view 
in  visiting  the  Bonin  Islands,  was  to  select  one  of  the 
most  eligible  for  a  coal  depot,  foreseeing  that  at  no 
distant  date,  a  convenient  island  would  be  required  for 
the  American  steamers  plying  between  ports  on  the 
Pacific  and  China ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, he  recommends  Peel  Island  as  a  suitable 
depot  for  coal,  and  a  good  stopping  place  for  whaling 
vessels.  Although  the  Commodore  remained  but  four 
days  at  Peel  Island,  he  caused  it  to  be  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed. It  being  only  six  miles  long,  this  was  soon 
accompUshed,  when,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Saratoga  weighed  anchor  and  made  sail  on 
the  return  voyage  to  Lew-Chew.  The  Bonin  Islands 
lying  in  the  Japanese  Sea,  extend  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south,  between  the  latitudes  of  26°  30'  and 
27°  45'  North,  the  centre  line  of  the  group  being  in 
longitude  about  142°  15'  East.  On  the  passage,  the 
Commodore  decided  to  make  Disappointment  Island, 
and  to  ascertain  its  exact  position.  It  is  low,  with 
two  detached  rocks  extending  a  cable's  length  from  its 
extreme  point,  and  Ues  in  latitude  27°  15'  North,  and 
in  longitude  140°  56'  30"  East  from  Greenwich.  After 
leaving  Disappointment  Island,  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  during  the  passage ;  they  had  moderate  breezes 
from  the  south-south-west  to  south-west,  with  very 
warm  weather.  The  two  ships  reached  their  anchorage 
in  the  Bay  of  Napha  on  the  23d,  where  they  found 
the  Mississippi,  the  Plymouth,  and  the  Supply.     Dur- 
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ing  the  absence  of  the  Commodore,  the  old  Regent  had 
been  superseded  by  a  much  younger  man.  Whether 
this  change  had  been  made  as  a  voluntary  act  by  the 
former  occupant,  or  whether  by  compulsion,  was  not 
clearly  understood  by  the  Americans.  Very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commodore,  however,  every  thing 
between  the  American  squadron  and  the  Lew-Chewans 
had  progressed  peaceably,  and  in  order  to  promote  and 
continue  the  existing  good  feeling,  he  decided  upon 
giving  a  pubUc  dinner  on  board  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  new  Regent,  and  the  other  official  dignitaries. 
Accordingly  on  the  28th,  the  ships'  boats  ware  sent 
ashore  to  bring  on  board  the  invited  guests.  On  their 
arrival  they  were  received  with  due  respect,  the  marines 
being  under  arms,  and  the  band  playing  to  honor  their 
\isit  As  I  have  already  described  a  similar  dinner, 
given  to  the  Lew-Chew  dignitaries  on  board  of  the 
Susquehanna  on  her  first  visit  to  Napha,  I  will  merely 
add  a  few  incidents  which,  in  their  character  are,  to  an 
American,  somewhat  amusing.  During  the  dhmer, 
Mr.  Heine,  the  artist,  who  was  seated  at  a  small  table, 
contrived  to  take  a  life-like  sketch  of  the  whole  group, 
while  i\Ir.  Portman  took  a  portrait  of  the  Regent.  The 
Japanese  seemed  to  enjoy  the  feast  Uke  London  alder- 
men, doing  great  justice  to  various  kinds  of  wines,  and 
winding  up  with  sweet  liqueurs.  When  it  was  over, 
they  asked  leave  to  smoke  their  pipes,  which  permission 
was  of  coiurse  granted.  They  all  expressed  themselves 
very  happy  at  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  received,  and  the  poUteness  with  which  they  had 
been  entertained.  The  punch  and  wines  had  such  a 
mellowing  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  these  dignitaries 
21 
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that  during  dinner,  all  reserve  was,  in  a  measure, 
thrown  aside.  On  leaving  the  ship,  the  band  played 
its  sweetest  strains,  a  salute  of  three  guns  was  fired, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  the  grand  entertain- 
ment passed  off  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  hoth 
parties.  The  Commodore's  narrative  represents  the 
Japanese  of  this  island  as  classified  into  four  grades  : 
the  high  officers  of  state,  the  priesthood  and  Uteraiy 
men,  the  under-officers  and  spies,  and  lastly  the  labor- 
ing class,  including  fishermen,  by  whose  toil  all  the 
rest  live,  for  it  was  never  seen  that  any  of  the  above 
named  upper  classes  had  any  thing  to  do,  save  the 
spies,  who  were  met  at  every  step.  These  creatures  in- 
fest every  nook  and  comer  and  survey  every  threshoM. 
Whenever  the  American  oflBcers  walked  the  streets, 
these  fellows  were  seen  preceding  or  following  them,, 
directing  all  the  doors  to  be  closed  and  the  women  to 
keep  out  of  sight.  The  people  themselves  seemed 
willing  to  communicate  with  the  strangers,  and  pleased 
at  receiving  little  gratuities  and  presents  whenever  they 
could  do  so  without  being  observed  by  these  merciless 
wretches.  The  poor  females  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  earth,  and  when  in-doors,  in  weaving  grass- 
cloth. 

The  Commodore  and  his  officers,  as  well  as  all 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  Expedition,  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  tyranny  exercised  towards  the  mass  of 
the  people.  God  pity  these  poor  creatures,  says  the 
Commodore  in  his  journal ;  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
world,  have  observed  savage  life  in  many  of  its  phases, 
but  never,  unless  I  except  the  miserable  peons  in 
Mexico,  have  I  looked  upon  such  an  amount  of  wretch- 
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edness  as  these  squalid  slaves  would  seem  to  suffer. 
These  poor,  naked  creatures,  who  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  know  not  the  relaxation  of  a  Sabbath,  nor  the 
rest  of  an  occasional  holiday,  generally  granted  by  even 
the  most  cruel  taskmasters.  The  wages  of  a  field 
laborer  is  from  three  to  eight  cents  per  day ;  that  of  a 
mechanic  ten  cents  per  day;  and  from  this  scanty 
pittance,  they  are  obUged  to  provide  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  for  their  families.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  also  seen  much  of  savage  life,  and  fully  coin- 
cides with  the  Commodore  in  his  remarks  that  wherever 
the  Christian  religion  is  unknown,  there  human  nature 
is  debased  and  the  common  rights  of  man  are  sub- 
servient to  tyrannical  oppressors.  If  men  rejoice  in 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  female  sex  should, 
if  possible,  exult  with  deeper  gratitude  for  its  benign 
blessings ;  for,  in  all  savage  countries,  the  females  are 
mere  slaves  to  the  brutal  passions  of  barbarous  tyrants, 
and  it  is  only  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
can  ever  make  them  equal  companions  to  the  male  sex. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  American  squadron 
having  remained  at  Lew-Chew  about  six  weeks,  the 
Commander-in-ch?ef  resolvjed  to  leave  Napha  to  pursue 
the  grand  object  of  the  Expedition  at  Yeddo,  the  seat 
and  centre  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  For  this  purpose, 
he  left  Lew-Chew  on  the  2d  of  July,  1853,  in  his  own 
flag-ship,  the  Susquehanna,  taking  with  him  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi  and  two  saDing  sloops-of-war  the 
Plymouth  and  Saratoga.  The  Supply  storeship  was 
left  at  Napha,  and  the  Caprice  despatched  to  Shang- 
hai. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Anchor  in  Yeddo  Bay — ^Warned  off  by  the  public  authorities — ^Fii  on  a  day 
to  present  the  President's  letter — Japanese  boats — Ceremonious  visit  of 
officials — ^Flcet  anchor  near  the  shore  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  Com- 
modore and  his  officers — Grand  military  display — Delivery  of  the  Pres- 
dent's  letter — Receive  orders  to  leave — Refuse  and  go  higher  up  the 
Say — Parting  visit  of  the  officials — ^Exchange  of  presents  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Americans — Leave  Yeddo  Bay — ^Arrive  at  Xapha 
(Lew-Chew). 

Ik  his  narrative,  the  Commodore  regrets  that  his  force 
was  not  larger  and  more  powerful,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  have  furnished  him  with  a  more  efficient 
nnd  numerous  fleet,  in  Ueu  of  which  he  had  only  about 
half  of  the  promised  number.  He  remarks  that  he  fully 
appreciated,  how^ever,  the  immense  advantage  of  steam 
men-of-war,  which  were  at  all  times  able  to  tow  the 
sailing  vessels  into  line,  and  thus  render  them  very  eflfec- 
tive  in  case  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  use  force  in 
order  to  accompUsh  liis  important  mission.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  proceed  immediately  to  Teddo  with  his 
present  force,  and  convince  the  Japanese  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  if  they  w^ould  not  make  a 
fair  and  honorable  reciprocal  treaty,  they  must  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences. 

Nothing  worthy  of  observation  occurred  after  leav- 
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ing  Lew-Chew,  during  a  passage  of  six  days,  until  the 
8th  of  July,  when  they  drew  near  the  Bay  of  Segami. 
The  day  opened  with  a  bright  morning,  and  as  the 
squadron  approached  the  shore  every  preparation  of  a 
warlike  character  was  made.  A  signal  was  given  by 
the  Commodore  for  all  the  captains  in  the  squadron  to 
repair  on  board  the  flag-ship  for  orders  how  to  pro- 
ceed. This  being  arranged,  all  the  guns  were  shotted 
and  the  decks  cleared,  as  is  usual  before  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  waving 
from  every  ship,  while  martial  music  gave  a  thrilUng 
interest  to  the  imposing  scene.  Many  junks  and  nu- 
merous boats  were  seen  at  a  distance.  When  the 
squadron  neared  the  land,  about  a  dozen  boats  full  of 
men  approached  the  fleet,  showing  a  certain  flag  or 
banner  which  caused  the  Americans  to  beUeve  that 
they  were  government  craft.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
aftenioon,  the  squadron  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Yeddo,  off*  the  City  of  Uragua.  The  lofty  cone  of 
¥usi  was  distinctly  visible,  showing  high  above  the 
accompanying  range  of  mountains  which  extend  in- 
land. It  was  estimated  to  be  eight  or  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  its  position  west  half  north  from 
Uragua,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

Several  gun-boats  approached  with  a  seeming  desire 
to  visit  the  ships.  This  was,  however,  refused,  as  the 
Commodore  had  given  a  general  order  that  no  ship 
should  be  visited  by  the  Japanese  except  his  own,  and 
then  by  only  a  small  number  at  a  time.  A  gun  was 
fired  from  one  of  the  forts,  and  was  soon  answered  by 
another  higher  up  the  bay,  which  the  Americans  sup- 
posed was  a  signal  to  prepare  for  defence.     It  now  be- 
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came  evident  to  the  Commodore  that  the  old  Japan^e 
custom  of  surromiding  foreign  ships  with  numerons 
boats  was  about  to  be  practised  upon  his  fleet,' to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  Americans  and  to  watch  their 
operations.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fasten  their  boats 
to  the  ships  and  surround  them  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  Commodore  gave  them  clearly  to  understand,  by 
casting  off  their  ropes  and  forbidding  them  to  come  on 
board,  that  this  proceeding  would  not  be  allowed.  The 
guard-boats  of  the  Japanese  were  much  admired  by 
the  Americans  for  their  exquisite  beauty  and  speed  of 
saiUng;  they  were  manned  by  large,  athletic  men, 
mostly  naked,  except  a  cloth  around  their  waists  in  the 
daytime.  At  night,  loose  robes  of  red  and  blue  cloth 
were  substituted  The  officers  and  official  dignitaries 
were  well  dressed,  and  wore  a  coat-of-anns  in  front, 
doubtless  as  badges  to  distinguish  their  rank.  Soon  a 
government  boat  was  sent  with  the  Vice-Govemor  of 
Uragua  and  an  interpreter,  who  spoke  a  Uttle  English, 
but  could  converse  fluently  in  Dutch.  He  had  a  large 
scroll  of  paper  with  a  proclamation  written  in  French, 
forbidding  the  squadron  to  remain  in  the  Japan  waters 
and  forthwith  to  leave  these  shores.  This  scroll,  of 
course,  was  not  received.  The  Commodore  immedi- 
ately answered,  through  Mr.  WiUiams,  the  interpreter, 
that  he  should  not  leave  their  waters,  as  the  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  government  and  the  Emperor  and 
people  of  Japan  ;  that  he  had  brought  a  friendly  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of 
which  he  would  deUver  only  to  some  high  official,  who 
would  present  it  to  the  Emperor;  and  furthermore, 
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that  he  would  not  communicate  with  any  inferior  offi- 
cial. He  also  requested  that  a  day  might  be  appointed 
when  he  could  deUver  the  official  letter  to  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  Commodore  told  them  he  should  not  allow 
any  guard-boats  to  be  hovering  about  the  fleet,  and 
that,  if  they  persisted  in  doing  it,  he  should  fire  upon 
them.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  function- 
ary, he  suddenly  left  his  seat,  went  to  the  gangway,  and 
gave  an  order  which  caused  most  of  the  boats  to  return 
to  the  shore,  but  as  a  few  of  them  remained,  an  armed 
boat  was  sent  from  the  ship  to  warn  them  away  by 
gestures,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  their  arms. 
This  had  the  desired  efiect,  as  all  of  them  disappeared, 
and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  near  the  ships 
during  the  stay  of  the  squadron.  Whether  the  Ameri- 
cans would  eventually  be  allowed  to  land  without  pro- 
ceeding to  force  was  still  undecided,  but  it  was  sin- 
cerely hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
would  be  enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
\isit  without  bloodshed.  The  Commodore  was,  how- 
ever, determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  laid  down  from 
the  commencement,  and  not  be  outdone  by  official 
pomp  and  assumed  superiority.  The  visit  of  the  Vice- 
Govemor  being  over,  he  returned  to  the  shore,  and 
nothing  further  occurred  during  that  day. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  being  Sunday,  divine  ser- 
vice was  held  as  usual  on  board  the  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron. The  weather  was  fine,  the  water  smooth  and 
tranquil,  so  that  every  thing  appeared  propitious  for 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  As  the 
crisis  was  approaching,  which  was  soon  to  decide  the 
grand  question  whether  the  Japan  Empire  should  con- 
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tinue  to  exclude  Christianity  from  its  shores,  or  whether 
the  benign  rays  of  the  Gospel  should  pierce  throu^ 
the  dark  clouds  of  heathenism  and  superstition,  this 
day  seemed  an  auspicious  prelude  and  a  fit  season  to 
devote  in  worship  to  Almighty  God,  and  beseech  Him 
in  humility  of  heart,  that  He  would  open  this  great 
Empire  to  receive  Christianity,  and  cause  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse to  exist  between  it  and  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  worid.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
solemn  impression  made  upon  every  Christian  heart 
throughout  the  fleet,  when  we  consider  that  all  were 
united  in  the  worship  of  God  at  the  very  threshold  of 
pagan  temples,  and  might  be  called  upon,  the  next  day 
perhaps,  to  carry  out  by  force  the  design  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

During  the  peaceful  solemnity  of  this  day,  a  Japan- 
ese boat  came  alongside  of  the  Susquehanna,  wearing 
a  striped  flag,  an  indication  of  high  rank.  It  c(mi- 
tained  three  or  four  officials  of  distinction,  who  were 
desirous  of  coming  on  board.  They  were  politely  told 
that  they  could  not  be  received,  and  that  no  pubhc 
business  could  be  transacted  on  that  day.  Great  prep- 
arations were  observed  along  the  shores  of  the  bay ; 
there  were  soldiers  moving  busily  about,  with  their 
glistening  shields  and  long  spears,  in  front  of  the  bat- 
teries, evidently  with  the  intention  of  impressing  upon 
the  Americans  their  great  strength  to  repel  invasion. 
The  reverberations  of  the  report  of  a  cannon  fired  off* 
some  distance  up  the  bay,  echoed  through  the  hills, 
and  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  whole  fleet.  During 
the  night,  beacon-fires  were  seen  blazing  and  the  deep- 
toned   bell  tolled  until  morning.     Every  thing,  how- 
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ever,  remained  tranquil  on  board  'of  the  fleet  during 
the  day  and  night  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

For  the  next  few  days  several  boats  from  the  squad- 
ron were  employed  sounding  and  surveying  the  bay 
and  harbor  in  the  direction  of  Yeddo,  so  that,  if  any 
obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  should  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a  peaceable  negotiation,  the  fleet  would 
be  enabled  \o  approach  the  city  with  confidence  near 
enough  to  bombard  it  and  the  principal  buildings 
within  the  reach  of  their  powerful  guns.  The  Japan- 
ese seemed  alarmed  at  these  movements,  and  said  it 
was  against  their  laws  to  allow  strangers  to  survey  their 
waters,  and  soon  sent  boats  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  sounding  the  approaches  to  the  city.  The  Amer- 
icans, on  their  part,  persevered  in  carrying  out  their 
measures,  and  armed  several  boats  to  be  ready  to  pro- 
tect their  countrymen  if  interfered  with.  While  these 
surveys  were  progressing,  the  Commodore  sent  Mr. 
Heine,  the  artist,  to  sketch  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
adjacent  cities,  together  with  the  moimtahi  scenery  in 
the  interior,  including  the  various  boats,  junks  and 
other  interesting  objects,  that  as  perfect  a  panoramic 
view  as  could  be  obtained  under  existing  circumstances, 
might  be  furnished. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  Japanese  officials  had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Commodore,  by  shuffling 
devices,  to  proceed  to  Nangasaki,  telling  him  that  it 
was  absolutely  against  the  laws  of  Japan  to  hold  nego- 
tiations with  strangers  so  near  the  city  of  Yeddo.  The 
Commodore,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  these  subtle  eva- 
sions, and  firmly  insisted  on  their  sending  to  him  some 
high  functionary  to  name  an  early  day  when  they  would 
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receive  the  aforesaid  official  document  fix)m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  To  carry  out  this  desired 
object,  the  Governor  of  Uragua,  with  two  of  his  inter- 
preters, came  on  board,  and  stated  to  the  Commodore 
that  a  temporary  house  should  be  erected  on  the  shore, 
and  that  a  high  official  personage,  specially  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  should  be  in  attendance  to  receive  the 
letters,  viz.,  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Commodore, 
showing  his  authority  as  an  ambassador  to  treat  with 
the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  three  boats  were  seen  advancing  tow^ards  the 
Susquehanna  from  the  shore.  These  were  different 
from  the  usual  government  craft,  and  seemed,  unlike  the 
others,  to  be  built  after  an  European  model.  The  row- 
ers sat  to  their  oars,  and  moved  them  as  our  boatmen 
do,  though  somewhat  awkwardly,  instead  of  standing 
and  scuUing  at  the  sides  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
Japanese  practice.  The  construction  of  the  boats  was 
evidently  very  strong,  and  their  models  were  fair.  Their 
masts,  sails  and  rigging  were  in  the  ordinary  Japanese 
fashion.  Their  crews  w^ere  numerous,  there  being  thirty 
in  the  largest  boat,  and  thirteen  in  each  of  the  othera ; 
their  great,  swarthy  frames  were  clothed  in  the  usual 
uniform  of  loose  blue  coats  slashed  with  white  stripes. 
The  advance  boat  was  distinguished  in  addition  to  the 
government  mark,  of  a  horizontal,  black  stripe  across 
her  broad-sail,  by  the  black  and  white  flag,  indicating 
the  presence  of  some  officers  of  distinction,  and  such,  in 
fact,  were  now  on  board  of  her.  As  she  approached 
nearer  to  the  ship,  the  Governor,  Kayama  Yezaiman,  in 
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his  rich  silken  robes  was  recognized,  seated  on  mats, 
spread  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  interpreters  and  suite.  This  official 
dignitary  was  admitted  on  board  with  due  ceremony 
and  respect.  He  conferred  with  Captains  Buchanan 
and  Adams,  and  through  them  with  the  Commodore, 
who,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  agreeably  to  his 
determined  policy,  confined  himself  exclusively  to  his 
eabin,  and  was  only  approached  through  the  officers 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Japan  dignitaries.  In 
fine,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  all  the 
Japanese  officials  except  those  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
not  to  compromise  his  dignity  with  these  Orientals, 
who  claim  so  much  superiority  over  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  Whoever  faithfully  reads  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Japan  Expedition  must  be  convinced  that  its 
success  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  stem 
and  uncompromising  determination  of  the  Commodore 
to  carry  out  his  plans  in  a  dignified  manner,  which 
were  not  to  be  wheedled  by  the  assumed  magnificence 
and  pomp  of  these  self-styled  Celestials.  His  manner 
of  treating  with  them  was  altogether  new  and  astound- 
ing, but  as  necessity  knows  no  law,  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  circumstances,  or  abide  the  consequences. 
As  a  choice  of  two  evils,  they  resolved  that  a  day  should 
be  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  President's  letter. 
On  their  proposing  that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
at  Nangasaki,  and  the  communication  made  through 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  Commodore  Perry  sent  them 
the  following  answer :  "  The  Commodore  will  not  go  to 
Nangasaki,  and  will  receive  no  communication  through 
the  Dutch  or  Chinese.     He  has  a  letter  from  the  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  United  States  to  deliver  to  the  Emperor, 
or  to  his  Secretary  of  Foreign  AfiFairs  ;  and  will  deliver 
the  original  to  none  other.  If  this  friendly  letter  is 
not  received,  and  duly  rephed  to,  he  will  consider  his 
country  insulted,  and  will  not  hold  himself  accountable 
for  the  consequences.  lie  expects  a  reply  of  some  sort 
in  a  few  days,  and  will  receive  such  reply  nowhere  but 
in  this  neighborhood."  When  this  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Governor,  he  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture, probably  to  consult  some  higher  authority,  as 
there  was,  doubtless,  more  than  one  high  officer  of  the 
court  at  Uragua,  secretly  directing  the  negotiations. 
After  a  long  discussion  as  to  how  and  where  the  letter 
should  be  received,  the  Governor  left  the  Susquehanna, 
proUiising  to  return  the  next  day.  He  returned  accord- 
ing to  promise,  and  after  much  parley,  fixed  on  the  14th 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  receive  the  letters  on 
shore  at  a  house  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  Conuno- 
dore  gave  him  to  undestand  that  he  did  not  require  an 
immediate  reply  to  the  letters,  but  should  return  to 
Yeddo  after  an  interval  of  some  months  to  receive  the 
answer  of  the  Emperor.  After  all  these  preUrainaries 
were  settled,  preparations  were  made  to  go  on  shore 
and  perform  this  arduous  duty. 

The  narrative  represents  that  all  the  pubUc  function- 
aries and  the  higher  classes  in  general,  were  extremely 
courteous  and  polite,  both  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  the  Americans.  Although  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  magnitude  of  the  steam-frigates,  the  large 
guns  and  general  appointment  of  the  squadron  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  them,  they  studiously  avoided 
showing  any  surprise,  and  always  maintained  a  digni- 
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fied  self-possession  and  afiFected  nonchalance.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  part  of  their  exclusive  policy,  and  was 
well  understood  by  the  Commodore  and  his  officers. 
In  this  interview  between  the  Governor  and  the  Amer- 
icans, the  former  presented  a  document  from  the  Em- 
peror, certiiying  that  the  person  whom  he  had  sent  to 
treat  with  the  Commodore,  was  a  dignitary  of  high 
rank,  and  although  not  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
he  was  appointed  to  receive  the  letters.  This  certificate 
was  wrapped  in  velvet  and  enclosed  in  a  box  of  sandal- 
wood ;  it  was  held  by  the  Governor  in  such  reverence 
that  he  would  allow  no  one  to  touch  it.  A  copy  of  it 
in  Dutch  and  a  certificate  verifying  its  authenticity, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor's  seal  attached  thereto,  given 
under  the  hand  of  the  Governor,  were  also  presented. 

Translation  of  Letter  of  Credence  given  by  the  Em- 
peror of  JapaUy  to  His  Highness,  Yoda,  Friuce  of 
Idza : 

"  I  send  you  to  Uragua  to  receive  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  me,  which  letter  has 
been  recently  brought  to  Uragua  by  the  Admiral; 
upon  receiving  which,  you  will  proceed  to  Yeddo  and 
take  the  same  to  me." 

Translation  of  Certificate  of  the  Governor  of  Uragua, 
verifying  the  authenticity  of  the  Emperors  letter 
and  seal. 

"  You  can  rest  assured  that  the  high  officer  who 
has  been  accredited  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  himself, 
and  who,  consequently,  comes  here  from  Uragua  to 
Yeddo,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  original  and 
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translated  letters,  is  of  very  high  rank,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Lord  Admiral ;  I  do  assure  that. 

(Signed)  Kayama  Yezaiman." 

The  house  on  shore  appointed  for  a  personal  inter- 
view between  the  Commodore  and  the  high  function- 
aries, was  located  at  some  distance  from  the  fleet.  The 
Commodore  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to  proceed 
with  the  squadron  near  to  the  landing-place,  so  that  in 
case  of  deception  or  treachery,  the  ships'  batteries 
would  cover  their  landing,  and  protect  them  from  a 
sudden  attack.  He  accordingly  weighed  anchor,  and 
placed  the  ships  in  a  line  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
landing-place.  Eviery  thing  was  now  prepared  for  a 
grand  military  display,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Japanese,  who  had  never 
before  witnessed  such  a  formidable  array  by  a  foreign 
power  Anthin  their  waters.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  an  order  was  given  that  all  the  officers  who  could 
be  spared  from  their  respective  ships  should  appear  in 
full  uniform,  and  accompany  the  Commodore  to  the  place 
of  reception,  in  order  that  he  might  present  as  impos- 
ing a  spectacle  as  possible.  The  Japanese,  on  their 
part,  were  no  less  active  in  preparing  for  the  ceremony. 
Various  government  vessels  were  seen  sailing  about  the 
bay,  and  a  large  fleet  of  small  boats  arrived  on  the 
Uragua  shore  from  the  opposite  coast.  Flags  and 
streamers  were  hung  out  from  the  neighboring  forts 
and  tents,  while  crowds  of  soldiers  arrayed  in  high 
costume  and  throngs  of  people  were  gathered  aromid 
the  shore  to  witness  the  approaching  ffete. 

After  the  squadron  had  anchoi'ed  in  line,  sufficient- 
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ly  neai  the  shore  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  Americans, 
two  Japanese  boats  came  alongside  of  the  Susquehanna 
with  Kayama  Yezairaan  and  his  two  interpreters  on 
board,  and  were  followed  immediately  by  Nagazima 
Sabrorski,  and  an  officer  in  attendance,  who  had  come 
in  the  second  boat.  They  were  duly  received  at  the 
gangway,  and  conducted  to  seats  on  the  quarter-deck. 
All  were  dressed  in  fuQ  official  costume,  more  gay  than 
their  ordinary  garments.  Their  robes  were  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  lace  and  glossy,  high-colored  silks. 
This  elaborate  toilet  was  doubtless  for  effect,  to  impress 
the  strangers  with  admiration  of  their  great  wealth  and 
official  dignity.  A  signal  was  now  made  from  the 
Susquehanna  for  the  boats  of  the  other  ships  to  repair 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  so  that  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  the  launches  and  cutters  numbered  no  less  than 
fifteen,  making  a  very  imposing  array.  The  officers, 
seamen  and  marines  detailed  for  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred.  Capt. 
Buchanan  having  taken  his  place  in  his  barge,  led  the 
way,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  two  Japanese  boats 
containing  the  Governor  and  Vice-Governor  of  Ura- 
gua,  with  their  respective  suites.  These  dignitaries 
acted  as  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  for  the  American  flotilla  ;  the  rest  of  the  ships' 
boats  followed  after,  with  two  bands  from  the  steamer 
to  enliven  the  scene  with  cheerful  music.  When  they 
had  proceeded  about  half  way  to  the  shore,  the  thirteen 
guns  of  the  Susquehanna  began  to  boom  away,  and 
echo  among  the  surrounding  hills.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  salute,  announcing  the  departure  of 
the  Commodore,  who  had  stepped  into  his  barge  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  shore.  Capt.  Buchanan  was  the  first  to 
touch  the  place  of  landmg.  He  commanded  the  party, 
and  was  the  first  American  of  this  fleet  who  landed  in 
the  empire  of  Japan.  The  rest  of  the  boats  now  pulled 
in  and  disembarked  their  respective  loads.  The  marines, 
one  hundred  in  number,  marched  up  the  wharf  and 
formed  into  line  on  either  side ;  then  came  the  one 
hundred  sailors,  who  also  ranged  in  rank  and  file  as 
they  advanced,  while  the  two  bands  brought  up  the 
rear.  These  three  hundred  Americans  made  no  formi- 
dable array  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes of  Japanese.  The  Governor  of  Uragua  stated  that 
there  were  five  thousand  infantry,  besides  large  bodies 
of  cavalry.  They  were  seen  at  a  distance  as  if  held  in 
rescr\^c,  should  their  presence  be  necessary.  A  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  surrounded  the  procession, 
among  which  assemblage  were  many  women,  who 
seemed  to  gaze  with  intense  curiosity  through  the 
openings  in  the  line  of  the  miUtary  upon  these  strange 
visitors  from  another  hemisphere.  The  suite  of  the 
Commodore  formed  a  double  line  along  the  landing- 
place,  and  as  he  passed  up  between,  they  fell  into  order 
behind.  The  procession  was  soon  formed,  and  took  up 
its  march  towards  the  house  of  reception,  the  route  to 
which  was  pointed  out  by  Kayama  Yezaiman  and  his 
interpreter,  who  preceded  the  party.  The  marines  led 
the  way,  and  the  sailors  following,  the  Commodore  was 
duly  escorted  up  the  beach.  The  United  States  flag 
and  the  broad  pennant  were  borne  by  two  athletic  sea- 
men, who  had  been  selected  from  the  crews  of  the 
squadron  on  account  of  their* stalwart  proportions. 
Two  boys  dressed  for  the  occasion,  preceded  the  Com- 
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modore,  carrying  in  an  envelope  of  scarlet  cloth,  the 
boxes  which  contained  the  credentials  and  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  These  documents,  of  folio  size,  were  beau- 
tifully written  on  vellum,  not  folded,  but  bound  in  blue 
silk  velvet ;  each  seal,  attached  by  cords  of  interwoven 
gold  tassels,  was  encased  in  a  circular  box  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  in  depth,  wrought  of  pure  gold. 
Each  one  of  the  documents,  together  with  its  seal,  was 
placed  in  a  box  of  rosewood  about  a  foot  long,  with 
lock,  hinges  and  mountings  all  of  gold.  On  either  side 
of  the  Commodore  walked  a  well-formed  negro,  who, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  acted  as  his  personal  guard ;  they 
were  two  of  the  best-looking  fellows  of  their  color  that 
the  squadron  coidd  furnish.  AH  this,  of  course,  was 
altogether  for  effect.  The  procession  was  obliged  to 
make  a  somewhat  circular  movement  to  reach  the 
house  of  reception,  which  gave  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  escort.  This  building,  which  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  landing,  was  soon  gained. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  were  two  small  brass  cannon, 
which  were  old  and  apparently  of  European  manufac- 
ture, and  grouped  around  was  a  rather  straggling  com- 
pany of  Japanese  guards,  whose  costumes  were  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  soldiers.  The  guards  on 
the  left  were  dressed  in  a  dingy  brown-colored  uniform 
turned  up  with  yellow;  they  carried  old-fashioned 
match  Jocks.  It  was  evident  to  the  Americans  that 
this  house  had  been  hastily  erected  for  their  reception. 
Considerable  tact  had,  however,  been  shown  in  draw- 
ing about  the  building  canvas  on  which  the  Imperial 
arms  were  painted.     The  area  probably  enclosed  a 
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space  of  fort)'  feet  square ;  beyond  the  entrance  haB 
was  an  inner  apartment  carpeted  with  red  cloth,  and 
the  floor  of  the  reception  room  was  somewhat  raised, 
like  a  dais,  above  the  general  level.  The  walls  were 
adorned  with  violet-colored  silk  hangings,  on  which  the 
Imperial  arms  were  embroidered. 

When  the  Commodore  and  his  suite  had  ascended 
to  the  reception-room,  and  were  being  conducted  to 
arm-chairs  provided  for  them,  the  two  dignitaries 
seated  on  the  left  arose  and  bowed.  The  interpretere 
announced  the  names  and  titles  of  the  high  Japanese 
functionaries  as  Id7u-no-Kami,  Yoda,  Prince  of  Idaa, 
and  Ido-Iwami-no-Kami,  Ido,  Prince  of  Iwami  They 
were  men  well  advanced  in  years,  the  former  apparentlj 
about  fifty,  and  the  latter  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
older.  Prince  Yoda  was  the  best  looking  of  the  two. 
The  intellectual  expression  of  his  broad  forehead  and 
amiable  look  of  his  regular  features  contrasted  vay 
favorably  with  the  more  wrinkled  and  less  intelligent 
face  of  his  associate,  the  Prince  of  Iwami.  They  were 
both  very  richly  dressed,  their  garments  being  of  heavy 
silk  brocade,  interwoven  with  elaborately  wronght 
figures  in  gold  and  silver.  The  two  princes  assumed 
fi'om  the  beginning  an  air  of  statuesque  fonnahty, 
which  they  preserved  during  the  whole  interview. 
They  never  spoke  a  word,  and  rose  from  their  seats 
only  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  Commodore,  when 
they  made  grave  and  formal  bows.  Yezaiman  and  his 
interpreters  acted  as  masters  of  ceremony  diuing  the 
occasion.  On  entering,  they  took  their  positions  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  kneeling  down  beside  a  large 
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scarlet-colored  lacquered  box,  supported  by  gilt  or  brass 
feet. 

For  some  time  after  the  Commodore  and  his  suite 
had  taken  their  seats,  not  a  word  was  uttered  on  either 
side.  Tatznoke,  the  principal  interpreter,  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  which  he  did  by  asking  Mr, 
Portman,  the  Dutch  interpreter,  whether  the  letters 
were  ready  for  delivery,  and  stating  that  the  Prince 
Yodawas  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  that  the  scarlet 
box  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  prepared  as  the 
receptacle  for  them.  Thereupon,  the  Commodore 
beckoned  to  the  boys,  who  stood  in  the  lower  hall,  to 
advance,  when  they  immediately  obeyed  his  summons 
and  came  forward,  bearing  the  handsome  boxes  which 
contained  the  President's  letter  and  the  other  docu- 
ments. The  two  stalwart  negroes,  who  followed  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  boys,  marched  up  to  the 
scarlet  receptacle,  received  the  boxes  from  the  hands  of 
the  bearers,  opened  them,  took  out  the  letters,  and, 
displaying  the  writing  and  seals,  laid  them  upon  the  lid 
of  the  Japanese  box,  all  in  perfect  silence.  The  Presi- 
dent's letter,  the  Commodore's  letter  of  credence,  and 
two  communications  from  the  Commodore  to  the  Em- 
peror, are  here  given  ;  one  from  him  has  already  been 
presented  on  a  previous  page.  All  these,  however,  ac- 
companied the  letter  from  the  President,  and  were 
delivered  at  the  same  time. 

Here  follows  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
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Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America^  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Umperor 

of  Japan, 
Great  and  good  Friend  : 

I  send  you  this  public  letter  by  Commodore  Mat- 
thew C.  Peny,  an  officer  of  the  liighest  rank  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  Commander  of  the  squadron 
now  visiting  your  Imperial  Majesty's  dominions.  I 
have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  assure  your  Impe- 
perial  Majesty  that  I  entertain  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  your  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
that  I  have  no  other  object  in  sending  him  to  Japan, 
but  to  propose  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  should  live  in  firiendship  and 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  all 
interference  with  the  reUgious  or  political  concerns  of 
other  nations.  I  have  particularly  charged  Commo- 
dore Perry  to  abstain  fix>m  every  act  which  could  pos- 
sibly disturb  the  tranquillity  of  your  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

The  United  States  of  America  reach  fix)m  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  our  Territory  of  Oregon  and  State  of  Cat 
fomia  He  directly  opposite  to  the  dominions  of  your 
Imperial  Majesty. 

Our  steamships  can  go  from  California  to  Japan  in 
eighteen  days.  Our  great  State  of  California  produces 
about  sixty  miUions  of  dollars  in  gold  every  year,  be- 
sides silver,  quicksilver,  precious  stones  and  many 
other  valuable  articles. 

Japan  is  also  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  pro- 
duces many  very  valuable  articles. 
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Your  Jmperial  Majesty's  subjects  are  skilled  in 
many  of  the  arts.  I  am  desirous  that  our  two  coun- 
tries should  trade  with  each  other  for  the  benefit  both 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  We  know  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's  government 
do  not  allow  of  foreign  trade,  except  with  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  world  changes, 
and  new  governments  are  formed,  it  seems  to  be  wise 
from  time  to  time  to  make  new  laws.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  ancient  laws  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's 
government  were  doubtless  esteemed  just,  but,  since 
that  period,  the  world  has  greatly  changed.  About 
the  same  time,  America,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
New  World,  was  first  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
Europeans.  For  a  long  time  there  were  but  a  few 
people,  and  they  were  poor ;  they  have  noW  become 
quite  numerous ;  their  commerce  is  very  extensive,  and 
they  think  that  if  your  Imperial  Majesty  was  so  far  to 
change  the  ancient  laws,  as  to  allow  a  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  would  be  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  both. 

If  your  Imperial  Majesty  is  not  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  safe  altogether  to  abrogate  the  ancient  laws, 
which  forbid  foreign  trade,  they  might  be  suspend- 
ed for  five  or  ten  years,  so  as  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. If  it  does  not  prove  as  beneficial  as  was  hoped, 
the  ancient  laws  can  be  restored.  The  United  States 
often  limit  their  treaties  with  foreign  states  to  a  few 
years,  and  then  renew  them  or  not,  as  they  please.  I 
have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  mention  another 
thing  to  your  Imperial  Majesty.  Many  of  our  ships 
pass  every  year  from  Califoraia  to  China,  and  great 
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numbers  of  our  people  pursue  the  whale-fisheiy  netf 
the  shores  of  Japan.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  stonny 
weather,  that  one  of  our  ships  is  wrecked  on  your  Im- 
perial Majesty's  shores.  In  all  such  cases,  we  ask  and 
expect  that  our  unfortunate  people  should  be  treated 
with  kindness,  and  that  their  property  should  be  pro- 
tected till  we  can  send  a  vessel  and  bring  them  away. 
We  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  this. 

Commodore  Perry  is  also  directed  by  me  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Imperial  Majesty  that  we  understand  there 
is  a  great  abundance  of  coal  and  provisions  in  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  Our  steamships,  in  crossing  the 
great  ocean,  bum  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  it  is  not 
convenient  to  bring  it  all  the  way  from  America.  We 
wish  that  our  steamships  and  other  vessels  should  he 
allowed  to  stop  in  Japan  and  supply  themselves  witfi 
coal,  provisions  and  water.  They  will  pay  for  them  in 
money,  or  any  thing  else  your  Imperial  Majesty's  ser- 
vants may  prefer,  and  we  request  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  a  convenient  port,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Empire,  where  our  vessels  may  stop  for  thispiu" 
pose ;  we  are  very  desirous  of  this. 

These  are  the  only  objects  for  which  I  have  sent 
Commodore  Perry,  with  a  powerful  squadron,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  your  Imperial  Majesty's  renowned  City  of 
Yeddo,  friendship,  commerce,  a  supply  of  coal  and  pro- 
visions, and  protection  for  our  shipwrecked  people. 

We  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  beg  your 
Imperial  Majesty's  acceptance  of  a  few  presents ;  they 
are  of  no  great  value  in  themselves,  but  some  of  them 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  articles  manufactured  in 
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the  United  States,  and  they  are  intended  as  tokens  of 
our  sincere  and  respectful  friendship. 

May  the  Almighty  have  your  Imperial  Majesty  in 
his  great  and  holy  keeping. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  have  sub- 
scribed the  same  with  my  name  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, in  America,  the  seat  of  my  government,  on  the 
1 3th  day  of  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Your  good  Friend, 
Seal  attached       )  Millard  Fillmore. 

By  the  President,    j 

Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State. 

Commodore  Perry  to  the  JEmperor. 

United  States  Steam-Fbioatb  Susquehanna, 

Off  the  coast  of  Japan,  July  7th,  1853. 

The  imdersigned.  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  stationed 
in  the  East  India,  China,  and  the  Japan  Seas,  has  been 
sent  by  his  government  to  this  country  on  a  friendly  mis- 
sion, with  ample  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  touching  certain  matters  which  have  been 
fiilly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  copies  of  which,  together  with  copies  of  the  letters 
of  credence  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  English,  Dutch 
and  Chinese  languages,  are  here  transmitted.  The 
original  of  the  President's  letter  and  of  the  letter  of 
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credence,  prepared  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  exalted 
station  of  your  Imperial  Majesty,  will  be  presented  by 
the  undersigned  in  person  when  it  may  please  your 
Majesty  to  appoint  a  day  for  his  reception. 

The  undersigned  has  been  commanded  to  state  that 
the  President  entertains  the  most  friendly  feehngs  to- 
wards Japan,  but  has  been  surprised  and  grieved  to 
learn  that  when  any  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
go  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  thrown  by  the  perils  d 
the  sea  within  the  dominions  of  your  Imperial  Majestjr, 
they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  your  worst  enemies. 
The  undersigned  refers  to  the  cases  of  the  AmericaD 
ships  Morrison,  Sagoda  and  Lawrence.  With  the 
Americans,  as  hideed  with  all  Christian  peq)le,  it  is 
considered  a  sacred  duty  to  receive  with  kindness  and  to 
succor  and  protect  aU,  of  whatever  nation,  who  may  be 
cast  upon  their  shores,  and  such  has  been  the  course  of 
the  Americans  with  respect  to  all  Japanese  subjects  who 
have  fallen  imder  their  protection.  The  govemmeDt 
of  the  United  States  desires  to  obtain  from  that  of 
Japan  some  positive  assurance  that  persons  who  may 
hereafter  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  or 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  her  ports,  shall  be 
treated  with  humanity. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded  to  explain  to  the 
Japanese  that  the  United  States  are  connected  with  no 
government  in  Europe,  and  that  their  laws  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rehgion  of  their  own  citizens,  much 
less  with  that  of  other  nations ;  that  they  inhabit  a 
great  country,  which  hes  directly  between  Japan  and 
Europe,  and  which  was  discovered  by  the  nations  of 
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Europe  about  the  same  time  that  Japan  was  first  visited 
by  Europeans ;  that  the  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent lying  nearest  to  Europe  was  first  settled  by 
emigrants  from  that  part  of  the  world ;  that  its  popu- 
lation has  rapidly  spread  through  the  country,  until  it 
has  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  we 
have  now  large  cities,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of 
steam  vessels,  we  can  reach  Japan  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  days ;  that  our  commerce  with  all  this  region 
of  the  globe  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  Japan  seas 
will  soon  be  covered  with  our  vessels. 

Therefore,  as  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  be- 
coming every  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  the 
President  desires  to  Uve  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  but  no  friendship  can  long 
exist  unless  Japan  ceases  to  act  towards  Americans  as 
if  they  were  her  enemies.  However  wise  this  policy 
may  originally  have  been,  it  is  unwise  and  impracticable 
now  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coimtries  is 
so  much  more  easy  and  rapid  than  it  formerly  was. 
The  undersigned  holds  out  aJl  these  arguments  in  the 
hope  that  the  Japanese  government  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  averting  unfriendly  collision  between  the  two 
nations,  by  responding  favorably  to  the  propositions  of 
amnesty  which  are  now  made  in  all  sincerity.  Many 
of  the  large  ships-of-war  destined  to  visit  Japan  have 
not  yet  arrived  in  these  seas,  though  they  are  hourly 
expected,  and  the  undersigned,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
friendly  intentions,  has  brought  but  four  of  the  smallest 
ones,  designing,  should  it  become  necessary,  to  retium 
to  Yeddo  in  the  ensuing  spring  with  a  much  larger 
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force.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  government  of  your 
Imperial  Majesty  will  render  such  return  unnecessary 
by  acceding  at  once  to  the  very  reasonable  and  pacific 
overtures  contained  in  the  President's  letter,  and  which 
will  be  further  explained  by  the  undersigned  on  the 
first  fitting  occasion. 

With  the  most  profound  respect  for  your  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  entertaining  a  sincere  hope  that  you  may 
long  live  to  enjoy  health  and  happiness,  the  undersigned 
subscribes  himself, 

M.  C.  Perry, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces  in  the  East  India, 
China,  and  Japan  Seas. 
To  His  Imperial  Majesty, 

The  Emperor  of  Japan. 


Commodore  Ferry  to  the  Emperor. 

United  States  Steam-Frioate  Susqiishaitka, 

Uragua,  Yeddo  Bay,  July  14th,  1858. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  undersigned  that 
the  propositions  submitted  through  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan,  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  invohe 
so  many  momentous  questions,  that  much  time  will  be 
required  to  deUberate  and  decide  upon  their  several 
bearings : 

The  undersigned,  in  consideration  thereof,  declares 
Idmself  willing  to  await  a  reply  to  these  propositions 
until  his  return  to  Yeddo  Bay  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  he  confidently  hopes  that  all  matters  will  be 
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amicably  arranged,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two 
nations. 

With  profound  respect, 

M.  C.  Perry, 
Commander-m-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces  in  the  East  India, 

China,  and  Japan  Seas. 
To  His  Imperial  Majesty, 

The  Emperor  of  Japan. 


Letter  of  Credence  to  Commodore  Perry, 

Millard  Eillmore,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity, prudence  and  ability  of  Matthew.  C.  Perry,  a 
Captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  I  have  in- 
vested him  with  full  power,  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  the 
said  United  States.  I  have  invested  him  with  full  power 
for,  and  to  meet  and  confer  with,  any  person  or  persons 
furnished  with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  your  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  with  him  or  them  to  negotiate,  conclude 
and  sign,  in  a  convention  or  conventions,  treaty  or  trea- 
ties of  and  concerning  the  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  the  two  countries,  and  all  matters  and 
subjects  connected  therewith,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  the  two  nations,  submitting  the  same  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  afl^ed. 
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Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, the  13th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1852, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  seventy-seventh. 

Millard  Fillmore. 
By  the  President.    ) 

Seal  attached.      ) 
Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State. 

Accompanying  the  letters  were  translations  of  the 
same  into  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  languages. 

After  the  documents  had  been  laid  upon  the  lid  of 
the  Imperial  box,  Mr.  Portman,  by  the  Commodore's 
direction,  indicated  to  Tatznoke,  the  Japanese  inter- 
preter, the  characters  of  the  various  documents,  upon 
which  Tatznoke  and  Keyama  Yezaiman,  still  kneeling, 
both  bowed  their  heads.  The  latter,  now  rising,  ap- 
proached the  Prince  of  Iwami,  and,  prostrating  himself 
on  his  knees  before  him,  received  from  his  hands  a  roU  of 
papers ;  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Commodore,  and 
again  faUing  upon  his  knees,  dehvered  it  to  him.  The 
Dutch  interpreter  now  asked  what  those  papers 
were,  to  which  it  was  answered,  "  They  are  the  Im- 
perial receipt.'*     The  translation  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Translation  of  Receipt  ffiven  by  the  Princea  Idsu  and 
Iwami  to  Commodore  Perry. 
The  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  and  copy,  are  hereby  received  and  will 
be  dehvered  to  the  Emperor.  It  has  been  many  times 
communicated  that  business  relating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries cannot  be  transacted  here  in    Uragua,  but  at 
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Nangasaki.  Now  it  has  been  many  times  observed, 
that  the  Admiral,  in  his  quality  of  Ambassador  of  the 
President,  would  be  insulted  by  it ;  the  justice  of  this 
has  been  acknowledged,  consequently  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  is  hereby  received  in  opposition  to  the 
Japanese  law. 

Because  the  place  is  not  designed  to  treat  of  any 
thing  from  foreigners,  so  neither  can  conference  nor  en- 
tertainment take  place.  The  letter  being  received,  you 
will  leave  here. 

(Signatures  in  Japanese  were  here  attached.) 

The  Ninth  of  the  sixth  month. 

After  a  silence  of  some  few  minutes,  the  Commo- 
dore directed  his  interpreters  to  inform  the  Japanese 
that  he  would  leave  with  the  whole  squadron  for  Lew- 
Chew  and  Canton  in  two  or  three  days,  and  would 
take  any  dispatches  or  messages  the  government  might 
wish  to  send.  The  Commodore  also  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  return  to  Japan  in  the  approaching 
spring,  perhaps  in  April  or  May.  Tatznoke  then  asked 
the  Dutch  interpreter  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  about 
the  Commodore's  leaving  and  returning  which  he  did, 
using  the  same  words  as  before.  Then  the  question 
was  asked  whether  the  Commodore  would  return  with 
all  four  of  his  vessels.  "  All  of  them,"  answered  the 
Commodore,  "and  probably  more,  as  these  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  squadron.'*  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  revolution  in  China,  and  the  interpreter  asked  its 
cause,  without,  however,  translating  to  the  Japanese 
princes,  to  which  the  Commodore  dictated  the  reply 
that  "  it  was  on  account  of  the  government.   Yezaiman 
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and  Tatznoke  now  bowed,  and  rising  from  their  knees, 
drew  the  fastenings  around  the  scarlet  box  and  inform- 
ing the  Commodore's  interpreter  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done,  passed  out  of  the  apartment  bow- 
ing to  those  on  either  side  as  they  went.  The  Com- 
modore now  arose  to  take  leave,  and  as  he  departed 
the  two  Princes  still  preserving  absolute  silence,  also 
arose  and  stood  until  the  strangers  had  passed  from 
their  presence.  The  Commodore  and  his  suite  were 
detained  a  short  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  building 
waiting  for  their  barge,  whereupon  Yezaiman  and  his 
interpreter  returned  and  asked  some  of  the  party  what 
they  were  waiting  for,  to  which  they  received  the  reply, 
the  Commodore's  boat.  Nothing  further  was  said. 
The  whole  interview  had  not  occupied  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  had  been  conducted 
with  tha  most  perfect  courtesy  in  every  respect.  The 
procession  formed  as  before,  and  the  Commodore  was 
escorted  to  his  barge,  and  rowed  off  toward  his  ship, 
followed  by  the  other  American  and  the  two  Japanese 
boats,  which  contained  the  Governor  of  Uragua  and 
his  attendants,  the  bands,  meanwhile,  playing  our 
national  airs  with  great  spirit.  While  there  was  some 
Uttle  delay  in  embarking  all  the  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  landing-place,  the  soldiers  took 
occasion  to  crowd  in  from  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
either  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  or  to  show  a  more  for- 
midable front,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  had  such 
been  the  disposition  of  the  Japanese,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  with  their  large  force,  in  completdy 
hemming  in  the  Americans.  The  Commodore  had, 
before  going  on  shore,  placed  his  two  steamers  in  such 
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a  position  as  to  command  the  little  bay,  and  had 
given  orders  that  the  decks  should  be  cleared  and 
every  thing  got  ready  for  action.  Howitzers  were 
placed  in  boats  alongside  in  readiness  to  be  despatched 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  case  any  trouble  should  occur, 
and  the  ship's  guns  were  prepared  to  send  their  balls 
and  shells  in  showers  upon  all  the  line  of  Japanese 
troops  which  thronged  the  shore,  had  they  commenced 
hostilities.  There  was,  however,  no  serious  apprehen- 
sion felt  of  any  warlike  termination  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  although  every  precaution  was  properly 
taken  to  provide  against  the  least  untoward  occurrence. 
When  the  reception  was  over,  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing  of  reUef  on  the  part  of  every  man  in  the  squadron, 
at  the  successful  result.  Judged  by  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  civilized  nations,  there  was  not  much  ground 
for  congratulation ;  but  when  considered  in  reference 
to  the  exclusive  pohcy  of  Japan,  there  was  every  reason 
for  a  proud  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  each  Ameri- 
can who  had  shared  in  the  important  events.  The 
justice  of  the  Commodore's  demand  to  be  received  as 
befitted  the  envoy  of  a  great  nation,  was  acknowledged 
in  the  remarkable  document  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, and  confirmed  in  the  most  impressive  manner  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  when  two  of  the  chief 
princes  of  the  Empire,  acting  as  the  immediate  repre 
sentatives  of  the  higher  authority  had  so  far  raised  the 
iron-like  mask  of  Japanese  reserve  as  to  show  them- 
selves face  to  face  to  the  Americans,  and  deign  to 
accept  from  the  hands  of  an  American  ambassador  an 
urgent  invitation  to  a  share  in  the  comity  of  nations. 
''As  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Admiral  in  his 
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quality  of  Ambassador  of  the  President,  would  fed 
himself  insulted  by  a  refusal  to  receive  the  letter  at 
this  place,  the  justice  of  which  has  been  acknowledged; 
the  above-mentioned  letter  is  hereby  received  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Japanese  laws."  In  this  striking  phrase, 
"  in  opposition  to  the  Japanese  laws,"  has  Japan  her 
self  emphatically  recorded  the  American  triumph  as 
she  has  perhaps  foretold  her  own  regeneration.  The 
vigorous  grasp  of  the  hand  of  America,  which  was 
proflFered  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but  thrust  forward  with 
an  energy  that  proved  the  power  to  strike  as  well  as 
the  disposition  to  embrace,  has  stirred  Japanese  isola- 
tion into  a  sensibiUty  of  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Japan  had  broken  its  own  code  of  selfish 
exclusiveness  to  obey  the  universal  law  of  hospitality. 
The  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Commodore, 
though  great  for  the  Japanese,  was  yet  very  far  frwn 
all  that  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  on  the  score  of 
the  usual  comity  of  nations.  The  communication  from 
the  government  of  Japan,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  its 
breaking  through  the  Japanese  law  of  exclusion,  was 
still  marked  with  traces  of  its  exclusive  poUcy,  and 
contained  these  words,  "  therefore,  as  the  letter  has 
been  received,  you  can  depart."  The  Commodore  to 
show  how  httle  he  regarded  the  order  of  the  Prince  to 
depart,  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ship  after  the  inte^ 
view  on  shore,  than  he  ordered  the  whole  squadron  to 
get  under  way.  This  was  not  to  leave  the  bay,  as  the 
Princes  doubtless  expected,  but  to  go  higher  up.  The 
Commodore  determined  to  examine  the  channel  toward 
Yeddo,  being  satisfied  that  the  employment  of  so  large 
a  force  in  surveying  service  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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capital  would  produce  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
pride  and  conceit  of  the  government,  and  cause  a  more 
favorable  consideration  of  the  President's  letter. 

The  ceremony  of  its  delivery  being  over,  the  Com- 
modore and  his  oificers,  in  fine,  all  the  Americans  re- 
paired on  board  their  respective  «hips.  The  next  day, 
a  party  of  boats  was  sent  to  survey  higher  up  the  bay, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Bent ;  after  which  the 
whole  fleet  was  to  leave  their  anchorage  at  Uragua,  and 
proceed  some  ten  miles  higher  up  in  the  direction  of 
Yeddo.  In  his  narrative,  the  Commodore  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  bay  and  its  picturesque  scenery.  It 
is  studded  with  islands,  with  pleasant  villages,  having 
verdant  fields  richly  cultivated  and  interspersed  with 
fruit  trees,  which  render  the  whole  scene  extremely 
interesting.  The  Americans  were  struck  with  its  beau- 
ty, and  gazed  with  pleasm-e  and  astonishment  at  this 
country  which  is  so  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  western  people  of  the  world.  Soon 
after  the  fleet  came  to  anchor,  the  Governor  of  Uragua, 
and  his  interpreter,  came  on  board  to  inform  the  Com- 
modore that  they  had  expected  him  to  leave  their 
waters  immediately  after  the  President's  letter  had 
been  received,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Japan  for  foreigners  or  strangers  to  proceed  higher  up 
than  Uragua,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  remaining 
there,  they  feared  it  would  cause  trouble,  as  the  Japan- 
ese began  already  to  be  alarmed.  In  answer  to  this 
remonstrance,  the  Commodore  told  them  that  his  mis- 
sion to  Japan  was  a  friendly  one,  and  they  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  if  the  Japanese  did  not  interfere 
with  the  Americans  in  their  surveying  parties.  Ura- 
23 
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gua,  he  said,  was  a  rough  anchoring  place,  unsuitable 
for  secure  protection ;  and  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a 
safe  harbor  near  Yeddo,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
turn in  the  Spring,  ^vith  a  greater  number  of  ships. 
After  this  explanation,  the  oflBcials  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  the  ship,  which  offer  they 
gladly  embraced.  They  seemed  Wghly  to  enjoy  the 
repast,  and  according  to  their  usual  custom,  carried 
away  sundry  deUcacies  in  their  large  sleeves,  probabty 
to  present  to  their  wives  and  children. 

My  readers  will  observe  that  in  this  diplomatic 
arrangement,  the  Commodore  evinced  the  same  char- 
acteristic tact  and  sagacity  that  he  had  practiced  from 
his  first  arrival  at  Lew-Chew.  Though  willing  to 
respect  and  do  justice  to  the  Japanese,  he  was  stiD 
determined,  if  necessary,  to  compel  them  to  comply  in 
some  measure,  with  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 

While  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  the  Conmiodore 
transferred  his  flag  fix)m  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Mississippi,  in  which  ship  he  proceeded  some  ten  mite 
further  up  the  Bay,  where  he  found  suflBcient  water 
and  good  anchorage.  He  judged  that  he  had  ap- 
proached within  some  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  city  d 
Yeddo ;  but,  for  fear  of  giving  unnecessary  alarm,  and 
perhaps  causing  an  unfavorable  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  he  considered  it  expedient  to  proceed  no 
further  up  the  Bay,  but  again  return  to  the  anchorage 
of  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  officers  and  crews  rf 
the  fleet  were  astounded  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  seemed  never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  fine  sceneiy 
which  surrounded  them  in  every  direction.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  the  fleet,  Yezaiman,  Governor  of  Urag^w, 
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came  again  on  board  with  sundiy  presents  for  the  Com- 
modore ;  these  were  silks,  fans,  lacquered  tea-cups  and 
tobacco  pipes.  They  were  interesting  as  specimens 
of  Japanese  manufecture,  and  though  not  very  valuable, 
were  creditable  evidences  of  mechanical  skill.  The 
cups  were  made  of  a  very  light  wood,  neatly  executed, 
and  beautifully  polished  in  surface  with  the  famous 
Japanese  lacquer.  The  silks  were  of  fine  texture, 
richly  interwoven  with  braids  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
elaborately  wrought  into  various  ornamental  figures. 
The  fans  were  covered  with  "dragons  and  chimeras 
dire,"  in  which  the  grotesque  fancy  of  the  Japanese  art 
seems  especiaDy  to  delight.  The  pipes  were  small,  and 
like  those  that  had  been  previously  observed  in  use 
among  the  Lew-Chewans. 

According  to  the  Commodore's  usual  determined 
pohcy,  he  assured  the  Governor  that  these  gifts  would 
not  be  received,  unless  he  consented  to  accept  of  a  cor- 
responding amount ;  it  being  contrary  to  the  American 
custom  to  take  presents  from  other  nations  when  an 
equivalent  was  denied.  Yezaiman  himself  seemed 
willing  to  agree  to  this,  but  was  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  should  he  act  without  the 
advice  of  the  official  dignitaries  of  higher  authority 
than  himself.  He  at  length  accepted  every  article, 
except  three  swords,  which  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
behind.  The  Governor  partook  freely  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Americans,  and  left  the  ship,  well  pleased  with 
his  American  friends,  assuring  them  he  thought  there 
was  Uttle  doubt  that  the  President's  letter  would  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception.  This  was  the  last  official 
visit. 
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After  remaining  eight  days  in  Yeddo  Bay,  the 
squadron  weighed  anchor  and  soon  bade  adieu  to  the 
Japanese  shores.    The  two  steamers  each  took  a  sailing 
ship  in  tow,  and  without  any  sail,  proceeded  to  leave 
these  waters,  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Japanese,  the  shores  being  lined  with  great  throngs  of 
inhabitants,  while  numerous  boats  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  novel  scene  of  ships  being  propelled  by 
steam  without  the  aid  of  cwivas.    The  weather  being 
fine,  multitudes  were  seen  on  the  summits  *  of  hills 
to  take  a  last  view  of  the  strangers  who  had  made  such 
a  favorable  impression  upon  them. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  deems  it  unnecessaiy  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  important  visit  of  the 
squadron  to  Japan,  but  begs  leave  to  refer  the  reada* 
to  the  official,  interesting  narrative  of  the  Japan  Expe- 
pedition.  He  will,  however,  continue  to  make  a  few 
more  remarks  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Americans 
towards  establishing  a  friendly  intercourse  betwe^ 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
The  first  point  gained  by  the  Commodore  was  that 
the  American  ships  should  not  be  surrounded  and 
annoyed  by  guard-boats,  sent  to  watch  them,  and  thus 
infringe  upon  their  rights  and  self-respect.  The  next 
was  that  they  were  not  to  treat  with  any  officials  except 
those  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Japanese  Empire ;  and 
then  upon  equal  terms,  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
Commodore  and  to  the  country  which  he  represented ; 
so  that  it  will  be  perceived,  that  although  there  were 
many  things  left  to  future  diplomatic  negotiation,  still 
a  great  deal  had  been  accomplished  which  might  well 
astonish  the  world,  and  bring  about  the  happy  result 
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of  opening  the  Japanese  Empire  to  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Christianized  and  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

After  getting  fairly  clear  of  the  land,  the  sailing 
ships  were  cast  off  from  the  steamers ;  the  Pl3rmouth 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lew-Chew  and  the  Saratoga, 
to  Shanghai  Soon  after  this,  the  squadron  experi- 
enced a  severe  gale  with  a  heavy  rolling  sea,  which 
continued  three  days.  They,  however,  weathered  it 
without  much  damage,  and  when  the  gale  subsided, 
the  two  steamers  got  safe  to  Napha. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Commodore  reopens  negotiations — ^Request  for  a  coal  depot  at  Naphi— 
Meeting  between  the  Commodore  and  Regent — Coal  depot  granted— 
Matual  agreement  to  buy  and  sell  between  the  Americana  and  Lev- 
Chewanfl — ^Part  of  the  fleet  leave  Kapha  for  Hong  Kong — ^Fleet  rendei- 
voos  at  Can-Sing-Moon — ^Remarks  on  Macao — ^Habits  of  the  people- 
Social  intercourse  at  that  place — Sail  from  Macao — ^Arrive  at  Lew-Cbev 
— ^Explore  that  island — Rude  mode  of  cultivation — Description  of  ibe 
Lew-Chewans — ^Receive  information  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  U 
Japan — ^Letter  from  Commodore  Perry  to  the  Govemor-GenenI  of 
Batavia. 


At  Napha  the  Commodore  renewed  his  acquamlanoe 
and  opened  a  new  negotiation  with  the  Mayor  of  that 
place  and  the  Regent  of  the  island.  As  the  Ameri- 
cans had  already  many  steam  ships-of-war  in  China  and 
the  Japan  waters,  the  Commodore  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  coal  depot  at  Napha,  not  only  for  the 
present  convenience  of  the  squadron,  but  also  for  its 
future  wants.  He  expected  the  fleet  to  be  augmented 
by  other  steamers  from  the  United  States  and  China 
before  the  coming  spring,  at  which  time  he  intended  to 
make  his  second  visit  to  Yeddo.  He  therefore  de- 
manded of  the  Mayor  and  Regent  sufficient  ground  for 
a  depot,  for  which  he  was  vnlling  to  pay  a  feir  compen- 
sation ;  also  that  the  coal  deposited  here  should  be 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  government. 
He  furthermore  added,  that  if  any  of  it  should  be 
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stolen  or  missmg,  he  would  hold  the  authorities  of  the 
island  accountable  for  it.  He  also  insisted  that  here- 
after no  spies  should  be  permitted  to  follow  or  watch 
the  Americans  whenever  they  chose  to  walk  about  the 
town  or  its  vicinity,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to« 
purchase  and  pay  for  provisions  and  stores  of  every  de- 
scription in  a  fair  and  honorable  way,  such  as  is  prac- 
tised by  civilized  nations  all  over  the  world. 

The  Commodore  complained  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lew-Chew  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any 
trade  with  the  Americans,  even  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  a  word,  he  gave  the  Regent  to  un- 
derstand that  this  obsolete,  exclusive  policy  should  no 
longer  be  practised  towards  the  Americans,  and  that 
if  the  Lew-Chewans  persisted  in  such  proceedings,  he 
should  hold  them  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
however  severe. 

These  propositions  were  sent  in  writing  to  the 
Mayor,  to  be  presented  to  the  Regent  with  a  message 
that  the  Commodore  expected  a  positive  answer  the 
next  day,  or  permission  to  meet  the  Regent  that  he 
might  reply  in  person  to  his  reasonable  demands.  He 
was  accordingly  informed  that  the  Regent  would  meet 
him  at  a  house  appoiilted,  to  transact  this  important 
negotiation. 

•  The  next  day,  at  two  o'clock,  the  Commodore  went 
ashore,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Adams,  the  Captain  of 
the  fleet,  Lieut.  Contee,  Flag-lieutenant,  Capt.  Lee,  of 
the  Mississippi,  Capt.  Kelly,  of  the  Plymouth,  twelve 
other  officers,  and  Mr.  Williams,  making  in  all  a  staff 
of  sixteen  persons.  At  the  place  of  reception,  they  met 
the  Mayor  and  Regent  and  a  great  number  of  official 
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dignitaries,  who  received  them  with  their  usual  cere- 
monious politeness.  A  sumptuous  banquet  had  been 
prepared,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  described  on  their 
first  visit  The  Regent  proposed  that  they  should  first 
partake  of  the  feast,  and  then  proceed  to  business ; 
but  to  this  the  Commodore  peremptorily  refused  to 
consent. 

When  the  Lcw-Chewans  found  that  their  shuffling 
and  evasive  policy  would  not  be  tolerated,  a  negotiation 
was  entered  into  between  the  Commodore  and  the 
Regent,  in  the  Chinese  language,  through  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Regent  stated  that  he  was  afraid  the  coal 
would  be  stolen  by  the  people,  and  that  the  strong 
gales,  which  frequently  made  great  devastations  on  the 
island,  would  blow  down  and  destroy  the  depot,  giving 
many  other  evasive  and  childish  reasons  to  induce  the 
Commodore  to  alter  his  determination.  The  Commo- 
dore, in  answer  to  these  objections,  said  that  all  he 
desired  was  a  frank  and  friendly  reciprocity  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Lew-Chewans,  and  therefore  he 
expected  them  to  comply  with  his  demands,  which  were 
just  and  reasonable. 

Without  apparently  coming  to  any  positive  agree- 
ment, they  closed  the  negotiation  and  partook  of  the 
banquet,  after  which  they  returned  in  a  military  pro- 
cession to  their  ships.  The  next  day  the  Commodore 
learned,  through  the  Mayor  of  Napha,  that  his  de- 
mands had  been  acceded  to,  and  that  on  the  subsequent 
Sabbath  a  bazaar  should  be  held  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  whatever  articles  they  wished,  at  prices 
agreed   upon  by   both   parties.      In   answer  to  this 
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proposition,  the  Commodore  stated  that,  as  Christians, 
they  could  not  take  part  in  business  transactions  on 
the  Sabbath.  Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  the 
market  should  be  opened  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock.  Besides  the  necessary  supply  of  provisions, 
there  was  also  a  great  display  of  Japan  manufactures, 
such  as  silks,  lacquered  cups,  chow-chow  boxes,  fans, 
sandals  of  straw  and  hair  pins  of  brass  and  silver.  A 
great  variety  of  the  before-named  articles  was  freely 
purchased  by  the  Americans,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  Having  been  successful  in  all  his  re- 
quirements from  the  government  of  Lew-Chew,  the 
Commodore,  with  the  two  steam-frigates,  left  Napha 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Monday,  August 
1st,  1853.  In  order  to  achieve  his  object,  and,* if  ne- 
cessary, to  force  the  Lew-Chewans  to  comply  with  all 
the  stipulations  made  with  the  Regent,  the  Commodore 
left  the  Plymouth  sloop-of-war  at  the  harbor  of  Napha 
to  watch  over  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition. 

Two  days  after  leaving  port,  they  fell  in  with  the 
American  man-of-war  ship  VandaUa,  Capt.  Pope,  direct 
from  the  United  States.  The  Vandaha  saluted  the 
Commodore's  ship  Susquehanna,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  join  the  steamers.  They  all  three  came  to  anchor 
at  Hong  Kong  on  Sunday,  August  7th.  About  this 
period  the  United  States  steam-frigate  Powhatan  ar- 
rived in  these  waters  from  the  United  States,  but  as 
her  machinery  was  defective  and  out  of  order,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  she  should  proceed  to  Lew-Chew  to 
repair,  and  be  rendered  effective  to  join  the  fleet  destined 
for  Japan.    The  same  course  was  taken  with  the  other 
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ships  of  the  squadron,  it  being  the  determination  of 
the  Commodore  to  have  the  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels refitted  for  actual  service,  not  only  to  cany  out  his 
mission  to  Japan,  but  also  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  American  merchants  in  all  parts  of  China. 

While  the  Susquehanna  and  Mississippi  were  lying 
at  Hong  Kong,  the  American  merchants  residing  in 
Canton  made  a  request  of  the  Commodore  that  he 
would  extend  his  protection  to  that  city,  as  they  vrere 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution,  and  were  fearfbl 
that  their  persons  and  property  would  suffer  unless 
protected  by  American  ships-of«war.  He  assured  them 
that  he  would  render  them  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  as  the  Susquehanna  and  Mississippi  were 
too  large  or  drew  too  much  water  to  ascend  to  Canton, 
hastened  to  send  the  Supply  as  a  substitute.  This 
vessel  had  an  efficient  armament,  with  officers  and  men 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  Com- 
modore also  informed  them  that  if  more  force  were 
required  he  would  furnish  them  with  a  corps  of  marines 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  After  all  these  ar- 
rangements were  made,  he  ordered  the  remainder  of 
the  squadron  to  rendezvous  at  Can-Sing-Moon,  a  port 
lying  between  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

In  consequence  of  the  arduous  duties  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  the  Commodore  had  so  impaired 
his  health  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  house  at 
Macao.  From  that  central  position  he  was  enabled  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  American  fleet  in  the 
China  and  Japan  seas,  which,  up  to  this  date,  he  had 
so  ably  performed  to  his  own  fame  and  the  honor  of 
the  United  States. 
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Whoever  will  attentively  read  the  history  of  the 
Japan  expedition,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  great  revolution  in  the  Chinese  Empire  against  the 
Tartar  race,  must  be  convinced  that  an  overruling 
Providence  was  even  then  preparing  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  these  vast  em- 
pires,  so  little  known  to  the  generaUty  of  mankind. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  social 
state  of  society  in  Lew-Chew,  portraying  the  miserable 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  are  also 
apphcable  to  China  and  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  Christianity  does  not  exist.  There,  as  in  Japan, 
the  government  officials  and  the  upper  classes  possess  all 
the  offices  and  wealth  of  the  Empire,  whilst  the  poor 
are  degraded  and  debased  to  the  lowest  degree.  Mil- 
lions of  them  exist  on  rice,  cats,  dogs,  mice  and  all 
sorts  of  vermin,  and  thousands  hve  in  boats  and  have 
no  other  homes.  In  fine,  it  appears  to  be  a  fixed  fact 
all  over  the  habitable  globe,  that  where  Christianity  is 
unknown  the  rights  of  men  are  not  imderstood ;  there 
is  no  religious  freedom  where  paganism,  idolatry  and 
superstition  shroud  the  mind  in  ignorance,  and  degrade 
human  nature  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  Then 
how  encouraging  and  cheering  the  thought  that,  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  away,  these  vast  empires 
will  be  opened  to  the  free  communication  and  promul- 
gation of  the  Christian  rehgion.  Unborn  millions  in 
this  eastern  portion  of  the  earth,  will  hereafter  bless 
and  thank  the  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  for  breaking  the 
chains  of  paganism  and  idolatry,  by  difiusing  the  Ught 
of  pure  Christianity  to  the  vast  multitudes  that  have 
been  «o  long  obscured  in  heathen  darkness. 
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As  the  Commodore,  in  his  interesting  narrative,  haa 
given  a  very  graphic  sketch  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  Chinese,  I  will  only  remark,  in  generd 
terms,  that  although  very  Uttle  is  known  by  AmericaD 
and  European  travellers  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Chinese  society,  still,  enough  lias 
been  ascertained  to  prove  that  the  female  sex  is  in  no- 
wise considered  as  equal  companions  for  men ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  like  slaves,  kept  as  toys  and 
playthings  for  their  amusement.  In  fine,  this  is  the 
case  in  all  pagan  countries,  and  nothing  but  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion  will  make  them  equal,  in  a  social  point  of 
\iew,  to  those  who  are  called  the  lords  of  creation. 

Macao  once  so  famed  for  its  extensive  and  profitabk 
commerce,  and  for  its  wealth,  now  appears  to  he  sus- 
tained only  by  a  small  coasting  trade,  the  expenditures 
of  a  Umited  garrison  and  those  of  the  famihes  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  merchants,  who  make  it  a  summer 
resort,  and  having  abundance  of  money,  freely  disburse 
it.  The  Portuguese  jurisdiction  is  confined  within  v^ 
narrow  Umits.  The  Chinese  seem  to  be  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  will  soon  constitute  the  greatest  part 
of  the  population.  They  perform  most  of  the  menial 
duties  in  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  foreigners ;  they  are  also  the  shop- 
keepers, mechanics,  and  the  market-people ;  what  the 
native  Portuguese  have  to  do,  it  would  be  difficult  U) 
conjecture.  They  are,  with  some  exceptions,  very 
poor,  and  too  proud  to  work ;  some  few,  however,  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  the  various  foreign  mercantile 
houses ;  but  the  greater  portion  spend  their  time  iB 
idleness,  living  upon  the  renmants  of  the  once  princd/ 
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fortunes  of  their  ancestors,  and  occupying  in  beggarly 
poverty,  the  stately  mansions  erected  in  the  olden  time 
of  Macao's  splendid  prosperity. 

There  is  still  a  show  of  military  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese,  who  hold  the  surrounding  hills 
covering  the  city,  with  fortified  works,  constructed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  seem 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  Chinese  in  due  awe,  who, 
if  they  had  the  least  energy,  could  easily  dislodge  the 
Portuguese,  for  whom  they  have  no  great  affection,  and 
might  drive  them  altogether  from  the  country.  The 
garrison  consists  of  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  and  as 
many  local  mihtia,  all  of  whom  are  under  excellent  dis- 
ciphne,  and  a  better  dressed,  more  orderly  set  of  men 
is  seldom  seen. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  recollected  that  the  English 
East-India  Company,  before  the  aboUtion  of  its  charter, 
made  Macao  a  sort  of  entrep6t  for  its  China  trade,  and 
that  some  of  the  finest  residences  were  erected  by  that 
munificent  corporation,  and  by  the  ostentatious  Portu- 
guese in  their  days  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  One  of 
these  magnificent  dwellings,  with  a  garden  more  than 
an  acre  in  extent,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
order  at  considerable  cost,  could  be  hired,  at  the 
time  of  the  Commodore's  visit,  for  the  small  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  romantic  association  with  the  name 
of  the  poet  Camoens,  it  having  been  his  favorite 
resort,  and  the  spot  upon  which,  a  monument  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected.  It  was  from  Macao, 
in  the  days  of  its  opulence,  that  many  of  the  com- 
mercial expeditions   of   the    Portuguese   were    des- 
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patched  to  Japan.  At  Macao  too,  the  Church  of  Boma 
had  one  of  its  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, sustained  by  the  dread  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
which,  in  former  times,  exercised  in  the  East  the  full 
force  of  its  dark  and  cruel  discipline.     Now,  however, 
the  enterprise  of  the  merchants  is  gone,  and  the  awfdl  do- 
minion of  the  haughty  ecclesiastics  and  their  bloody  tri- 
bunal has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  impoverished 
priests,  who  meekly  appeal  to  the  pity,  and  barely  live 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  reduced  Portuguese  population. 
The  Commodore  found  Macao  an  exceedingly  agree- 
able place  of  residence,  as  the  picturesque  beauties  <rf 
the  country  were  full  of  interest,  and  the  town,  with  its 
pleasant  foreign  society,  presented  many  attractions. 
During  his  stay  there,  he  made*  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  residents,  among  whom  were  the  famihes 
of  several  Canton  merchants,  having  summer  resorts  at 
Macao,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  retire  during 
the  hot  months,  and  where  they  exercise  the  kindest 
and  most  hberal  hospitaUty.     Monsieur  de  Bourbdon, 
the  French  minister  to  Canton,  had  his  residence  at 
Macao,  and  with  his  wife,  an  American  lady,  whom  he 
had  married  while  Secretary  of  Legation  at- Washing- 
ton, contributed  much  to  heighten  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse.    The  French   Commodore,  Monsieur  de 
Montravel,  came  with  his  squadron  and  anchored  in  the 
outer  roads,  so  that  Commodore  Perry  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  his  acquaintance,  and  interchanging 
with  him  as  well  as  with  Monsieur  de  Bourbolon  and 
indeed,  with  all  the  principal  residents  of  Macao,  those 
acts  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  which  are  invariably 
aUied  to  a  just  appreciation  of  mutual  courtesy.    With 
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Goveraor  Guimaraia,  an  officer  of  the  Portuguese 
Navy,  whom  the  Commodore  had  met  before  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  there  existed  the  most  friendly  and  in- 
timate relations,  as  also  with  Capt.  Loreiro,  of  the  same 
service.  It  is  due  to  both  these  officers  to  acknow- 
ledge their  courteous  deportment  in  the  course  of  aU 
official  transactions  with  them.  The  utmost  good  feel- 
ing prevailed  in  the  intercourse  with  Sir  George  Bon- 
ham,  the  British  Superintendent  of  Affiurs  in  China, 
and  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  with  the  miUtary 
and  naval  Commanders-in-chief,  as  well  as  with  the 
mandarins  and  local  authorities  of  the  country. 

The  Commodore  remained  several  months  at  Shang- 
hai and  Macao,  during  which  time  the  ships  of  his 
squadron  were  refitted.  He  resolved  to  take  the  whole 
fleet  with  him  to  Lew-Chew,  and  proceed  from  there 
on  his  second  visit  to  Yeddo.  They  made  the  pas- 
sage without  any  material  occurrence,  and  arrived  at 
Lew-Chew  on  the  20th  of  January,  1854.  A  few  days 
after  this,  the  sailing-vessels  arrived,  which  augmented 
the  fleet  in  force  and  numbers  as  follows,  namely: 
the  Commodor's  flag-ship,  the  Susquehanna,  the  steam- 
frigate  Mississippi,  the  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  the 
sailing  ships-of-war  Plymouth,  Saratoga  and  Supply. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Commodore's  lai»t 
visit  to  this  interesting  island,  during  which  period  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  among  the  Lew-Chewans. 
They  were  no  longer  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  the 
strangers,  but  showed  a  cheerful  willingness  to  dispose 
of  any  articles  they  had  which  were  required  by  the 
Americans,  and  generally  at  fidr  prices.  The  system 
of  espionage  was  no  longer  kept  up,  so  that  the  stran- 
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gers  could  walk  the  streets  without  the  least  meonven- 
ience,  and  even  the  women  seemed  no  longer  to  fear 
the  censure  of  the  Lew-Chew  officials. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Perry  at  Napha,  he  tendered  a 
request  to  make  an  official  visit  at  the  palace  of  ShuL 
The  Regent,  according  to  his  usual  shuffling  policy,  at 
first  objected,  but  when  the  Commodore  repr^ented 
that  it  would  be  far  more  respectful  to  the  government 
of  Lew-Chew  that  he  and  his  officers  should  be  received 
at  the  pajace,  he  consented,  and  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, had  a  sumptuous  banquet  prepared  for  them.    As 
a  description  of  one  of  these  fetes  has  already  been  given, 
I  will  only  observe  that  the  Commodore  says  in  his 
narrative  that  the  Americans  had  become  so  acciistomed 
to  the  Japanese  cookery,  that  they  did  better  justice  to 
this  amusing  banquet  prepared  for  them  by  the  order  oi 
the  Regent  and  his  subordinate  officers.     Every  thing 
passed  oflF  agreeably,  and  the  Lew-Chewans  began  to 
evince  a  better  feeling  towards  their  foreign  visitors 
than  they  had  hitherto  exhibited.     During  his  stay  at 
this  place,  the  Commodore  detailed  a  party  to  explore 
and  examine  the  mineral  productions  of  the  island,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  coal  could  be  found.     The  command 
of  this  expedition  was  given  to  Chaplain  Jones.     The 
writer  of  these  pages  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  this  worthy  clergyman  for 
many  years.     It  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  him  to  add, 
that  aside  from  his  extensive  scientific  knowledge,  he  is 
a  most  benevolent,  accomplished  gentleman.     He  has 
rendered  efficient  services  to  the  Japan  Expedition,  and 
is  an  honor  to  his  country.     After  minutely  exploring 
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the  character  and  resources  of  the  island,  his  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  geological  knowledge  led  him 
finally  to  discover  a  coal  mine  at  Shah  Bay ;  which, 
he  stated,  if  properly  worked,  would  produce  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  that  necessary  article. 

All  the  land  in  Lew-Chew  is  held  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  rented  to  large  tenants,  who,  in  their  turn, 
sub-let  it  to  smaller  ones,  who  become  the  direct  culti- 
vators  of  the  soil.  The  system  of  cultivation  is  rude 
and  primitive ;  being  performed  by  the  hands  of  men 
and  women,  with  the  occasional  aid,  however,  of  the 
horse  and  bull.  A  rude  kind  of  plough,  chiefly  made  of 
wood,  tipped  with  an  iron  point  and  of  the  old  Roman 
model,  is  used.  They  have  harrows,  hoes,  sickles  and 
axes,  but  all  are  of  simple  and  awkward  construction. 
They  have  but  small  supplies  of  iron,  and  evidently 
employ  it  with  a  very  strict  regard  to  economy.  As 
rice  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  Lew-Chew,  and  re- 
quires abundant  supphes  of  watfer,  a  very  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  is  carried  on.  The  ground  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  terraces,  from  the  accUvitiesof  the 
hills  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  the  water  of 
the  neighboring  streams  being  conducted  into  them 
from  the  sides  by  means  of  ditches  and  conduits. 
There  are  no  dams,  properly  so  called,  but  the  irriga- 
tion is  so  graduated  by  means  of  the  terrace-like 
arrangement  of  the  land,  that  the  supply  of  water  is 
gradual,  and  never  in  such  excess  as  to  produce  any  of 
the  ill  effects  of  flooding  or  surface-washing.  The  Jand 
generally  is  divided  into  small  allotments  appropriated 
to  single  individuals,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  country 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  highly 
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cultivated  gardens,  than  overspread  with  fertile  fidds. 
In  preparing  the  land  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  it  is 
first  overflowed,  and  then  the  laborer  who  goes  to  work 
knee-deep  in  the  mud  and  water,  hoes  it  into  furrows. 
The  plough  is  subsequently  used  for  further  loosening 
the  soil,  ^nd  is  followed  by  the  apphcation  of  the  har- 
row. The  rice  is  not  sown  broadcast  over  the  fields, 
but  is  first  grown  in  plots  and  then  transplanted  by 
hand.  The  water  was  observed  always  to  cover  the 
fields.  It  was  not  ascertained  whether  it  was  ever 
drawn  off^,  probably,  however,  not  until  the  harvest, 
which  takes  place  before  the  rice  is  "  dead  ripe." 
When  this  occurs,  the  plants  are  cut,  gathered  into 
bundles  and  then  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air  and  snn. 
The  product  gives  something  hke  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  head  of  the  grain  is  remarkably  large 
and  full,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  growth  by 
transplantation.  The  rice-fields  probably  yield  two 
crops  annually,  with  an  alternation  of  a  supply  of  taro 
or  sweet  potatoes,  both  of  which  are  extensively  cnlti- 
vated. 

The  Commodore's  narrative  proceeds  to  give  an 
interesting  account  appertaining  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  on  this  fertile  island,  namely,  its  fruits,  flow- 
ers, etc.,  the  perusal  of  which  I  recommend  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture.  The  population  of 
Great  Lew-Chew  Island,  is  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  On  it  are  two  large  cities,  Napha  and  Shui, 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  towns  besides.  The  Japanese 
of  Yeddo  and  its  vicinity  difier  shghtly  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lew-Chew,  the  latter  being  more  effeminate 
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and  somewhat  less  intelligent.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  their  simple,  retired  life  on  this  remote  island,  where 
their  wants  are  few  and  nature  is  generous.  They  are, 
however,  so  much  alike,  that  one  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  of  the  same  origin.  They  have  both 
the  same  height,  and  very  shnilar  features ;  in  both  the 
head  is  oval,  approaching  in  form  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans. Their  general  expression  is  mild  and  amiable ; 
the  eyes  large  and  animated,  the  irides  in  both  are 
dark  brown  or  black,  the  lashes  long,  the  eyebrows 
rather  heavy  and  arched. 

The  Lew-Chew  male  has  generally  a  well-propor- 
tioned figure  with  a  broad  and  largely  developed  chest, 
narrow  hips,  and  a  slim  waist  and  neck.  The  upper 
classes  are  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  while  the  lower  classes, 
who  are  most  generally  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  much 
darker.  The  women  are  kept  so  secluded,  particularly 
those  of  the  higher  rank,  that  the  Americans  were  not 
able  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  peculiarities.  Those 
they  did  see  were,  however,  by  no  means  handsome, 
being  short  of  stature,  with  square  faces  and  more  de- 
pressed noses  than  those  of  the  men.  Some  of  the 
ladies  of  distinction,  the  exclusive  few,  are  described  as 
being  tolerably  good-looking,  with  fine  complexions. 

The  costume  of  the  better  classes  of  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  Lew-Chewans  is  neat,  graceful  and  well 
adapted  to  the  climate.  Its  flowing  outline  is  particu- 
larly becoming  to  the  aged,  who,  with  their  long,  white 
beards,  have  quite  a  patriarchal  look.  The  dress  is  a 
loose  robe  with  very  wide  sleeves,  which  falls  nearly  to 
the  ankles,  and  is  gathered  in  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle 
of  silk  or  grass-cloth,  to  which  is  attached  a  pipe  and  a 
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supply  of  tobacco.  The  cap,  called  in  the  Lew-Chew 
tongue  a  liackee-inachee^  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
is  made  of  two  bands  crossing  each  other  to  form  the 
figure  eight 

The  laboring  people  invariably  go  bare-footed,  and 
are  scantily  clothed  in  a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  or  with  a 
mere  cloth  about  the  loins.  The  Lew-Chewans  are  a 
remarkably  courteous  people  in  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  in  their  occasional  relations 
with  foreigners.  Their  usual  form  of  obeisance  is  ei- 
travagantly  poUte.  They  bow  almost  to  the  ground, 
particularly  when  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  themselves.  They  are  extremely  particular 
in  all  matters  of  form  and  etiquette,  which  appears  to 
a  stranger  to  be  an  important  part  of  their  social  inter- 
course and  government  regulations. 

After  having  explored  the  island  and  obtained 
many  specimens  of  its  natural  productions,  and  of  its 
various  fabrics,  which  were  subsequently  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  the  investigation  of  the  scientific 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  curious,  the  Conmiodore 
prepared  to  leave  Lew-Chew.  During  the  stay  of  the 
squadron  at  Napha,  the  building  to  receive  the  coal 
had  been  completed,  with  a  commodious  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  Macedonian,  Vandaha, 
Lexington  and  Southampton,  sailed  for  Yeddo  Baj. 
The  store-ship  Supply  the  Commodore  also  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  same  place  and  join  the  squadron.  On 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the  Commodore  sailed  in 
the  Susquehanna,  and  took  with  him  in  company,  the 
Powhatan  and  Mississippi.     Previous  to  his  leaving, 
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however,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-general of  Dutch  India,  conveying  information 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  soon  after  the 
reception  of  the  President's  letter.  He  also  stated  that 
the  Government  of  Japan  desired  the  Dutch  Governor 
to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
use  his  best  influence  with  the  American  Commodore, 
begging  him  not  to  return  to  Yeddo  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor ;  that  according  to  the  Japan 
laws  and  customs,  a  certain  time  for  mourning  cere- 
monies was  indispensably  necessary,  and  should  he 
return  before  all  these  duties  were  performed  and 
arrangements  made  for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  it 
might  cause  great  difficulty,  broils  and  confusion. 

In  answer  to  this  letter.  Commodore  Perry  politely 
replied,  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  and  thanked  Governor  Van  Twist  for  the 
trouble  he  had  been  at  in  conveying  the  sad  intelligence. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  rulers  of  Japan  had  be- 
come so  well  assured  of  the  peaceful  and  honorable 
intentions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  that  he 
hoped  the  recent  death  of  the  Emperor  would  not  cause 
any  serious  obstacles  to  a  friendly  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  communication  was  signed, 

"Matthew  C.  Perry, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Naval  Forces 
in  the  East-India^  China  and  Japan  Seas. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Duymaer  Van  Twist. 

Oovemor-general  of  the  Netherlands^  India^ 
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Knowing  the  shuffling  and  evasive  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  Commodore  was  at  fiist 
disposed  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Emperoij,  having  previously  heard  nothing  of  his 
illness,  and  thought  that  the  report  might  be  a  mere 
ruse  to  obstruct  the  American  negotiations.     He  finally 
decided  that  if  it  should  prove  true  that  the  Emperor 
was  absolutely  dead,  it  was  nevertheless  his  duty  to 
proceed  in  a  straightforward  course  to  accomplish  his 
mission,  and  either  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  obtain 
redress  for  wrongs  practised  upon  American  citizens, 
and  security  for  the  future  with  respect  to  American 
vessels  that  should  visit  the  Japan  seas.     In  order  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  subject,  I  wiD 
copy  freely  from  the  Commodore's  narrative.     He  saj^ 
that  the  leading  object  of  his  mission  was  to  demand 
explanations  of  the  Japanese  Government  respecting  its 
treatment  of  American  citizens  who  had  been  accidentaDy 
thrown  upon  its  shores,  and  to  make  declaration  that 
the  United  States  Government  would  no  longer  tolerate 
such  acts.     He  also  wished  to  obtain  the  opening  d 
at  least  one  or  more  Japanese  ports  to  American  vessels, 
and  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  treaty  with  the  Empire 
upon  a  just  and  equitable  basis.     If  a  general  treaty 
could  not  be  made,  he  desired  to  make  the  best  attain- 
able for  trade.     Of  course  there  was  much  uncertainty 
ill  regard  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  mission  in  tlas 
respect.      The  Commodore  resolved  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  by  firmly  insisting  upon  what  was  due  to  the 
United  States,  and  directly  urging  the  establishnf^t 
of  those  relations  which  seemed  desirable  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  countrw 
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There  would  be  little  diflSculty,  lie  thought,  in  ob- 
taining suitable  explanations  and  apologies^,  with  assuiv 
ances  of  kind  treatment  to  all  strangers  who  should 
thereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  as  rIso 
a  friendly  reception  and  necessary  supplies  to  whaling 
ships  anchoring  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire.  These 
results  alone,  it  was  believed,  would  repay  the  United 
States  Government  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  other 
objects,  there  was  some  doubt,  unless  force  should  be 
resorted  to.  This,  however,  was  an  alternative  that 
could  only  be  justified  by  some  overt  act  of  wrong  or 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  Commodore  had  arranged,  provided  it  should 
refuse  to  negotiate  or  assign  a  port  for  our  merchant 
and  whaling  ships,  to  take  the  Island  of  Great  Lew-Chew 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  American  flag.  This  was 
to  be  done  on  the  groimd  of  reclamation  for  insults 
and  injuries  well  known  to  have  been  committed  upon 
American  citizens.  Accordingly,  previous  to  leaving 
Napha,  Commodore  Perry  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  question  was  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  touching  certain  demands 
upon  the  Japanese  government,  and  as  it  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  just  claims  of  the  United 
States,  to  assume,  until  its  settlement,  limited  authority 
on  the  Island  of  Great  Lew-Chew,  he  had  detached 
from  the  squadron  two  master's  mates  and  about  fif- 
teen men  to  look  after  the  United  States  government 
property  and  other  interests  during  his  absence. 

These  were  merely  precautionary  measures,  which 
seemed  justified  by  the  wily  policy  of  the  Japanese, 
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which  forbade  any  confident  reliance  upon  their  justice^ 
and  by  the  probability  of  the  Russians,  French  or 
English,  in  their  engeniess  to  anticipate  the  Aniericians^ 
stepping  in  before  them  and  seising  a  dependency  hke 
Lew -Chew,  which  might  so  greatly  further  their  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  Japan. 

It  was  not  proposetl  by  the  Commodore  to  take 
Lew-Chew  and  claim  it  as  a  tcrritorj  conquered  by,  and 
belortging  to,  the  United  States,  nor  to  molest  or  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  authorities  or  people  of  the 
island,  or  to  use  any  force  except  m  self-defence.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  likely  there  would  be  any  occasion  for 
violence,  as  the  Americans  already  possessed  all  neces- 
sary inftueoce  in  Lew-Chew,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  kmducss  and  non  interference  with  the  law-s  and 
customs  of  the  island. 

Having  given  these  eircumstancca  connected  with 
the  expedition,  I  will  again  resume  the  thread  of  the 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  squadron  meet  iu  Yeddo  Bay — Grand  military  display  at  Yoku-Hama 
— Renewal  of  negotiations  to  form  a  treaty — ^Funeral  ceremonies  of  a 
marine  belonging  to  the  Mississippi — First  exhibition  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph — Ceremony  of  signing  the  treaties — ^Banquet  given  to  the 
Japanese  officials — ^Entertainment  given  to  the  Americans — Leave  Yeddo 
Bay — Arrive  at  Simoda — ^Description  of  that  place — Sail  for  Hakodadi. 

The  Commodore,  in  the  Susquehanna,  left  Lew- 
Chew  on  the  7th  of  February,  takmg  with  him  the 
frigates  Powhatan  and  Mississippi.  While  off  the 
port  of  Napha,  steering  for  Yeddo  Bay,  he  fortunately 
fell  in  with  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  from  Shanghai, 
which  vessel  furnished  him  with  live  stock  and  sev- 
eral packages  from  the  United  States  designed  as 
presents  for  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  Commodore 
then  ordered  her  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Yeddo  Bay, 
and  there  meet  the  squadron  at  the  general  anchorage. 
Nothing  material  occurred  during  the  passage; 
they  passed  near  sundry  islands  before  reaching  their 
destination.  Their  positions  are  defined,  and  remarks 
made  respecting  by  whom  they  were  discovered  and 
visited,  which  will  prove  useful  to  navigators  who  may 
visit  the  Japan  seas,  but  which  are  irrelevant  to  this 
sketch.  I  will  therefore  only  remark  that,  after  a 
pleasant  passage  of  four  days,  the  steam  fleet  came  safe 
to  anchor  in  Yeddo  Bay.     They  foimd  there  the  sailing 
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ships  Macedonian  and  Vandalia.  The  first-named  of 
these  had  unfortunately  taken  the  ground,  and,  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of 
the  three  steamers.  The  Mississippi  was  soon  de- 
spatched to  her  rehef,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  afloat,  and  towing  her  to  a  safe 
anchorage. 

Yeddo  Bay  hes  in  latitude  36°  39'  North,  longitude 
140°  East,  consequently  it  was  then  the  winter  season. 
When  they  left  it  in  July  the  fields  and  gardens  were 
arrayed  in  their  summer  dress,  and  the  waters  were 
tranquil  and  placid,  while  innumerable  boats  of  every 
size  and  shape  gave  a  sprightly,  smiling  aspect  to  the 
beautiful  scene.  Since  then  a  great  change  had  taken 
place.  Now,  the  bay  was  rough  and  boisterous,  the 
weather  cold  and  blustering,  the  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior were  clad  in  snow,  the  green  fields  and  fruit 
trees  were  sere  and  in  the  yellow  leaf.  On  the  1 3th 
of  February,  the  steam-frigates  each  took  in  tow  the 
sailing  ships  Lexington,  Vandalia  and  Macedonian,  and 
proceeded  up  the  bay.  The  Southampton  had  pre- 
viously been  ordered  to  the  anchorage,  about  twelve 
miles  beyond  the  town  of  Uragua,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Yeddo. 

Our  navigators  had,  on  their  former  visit,  made 
themselves  so  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
the  bay,  depth  of  water,  &c.,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  advance  boldly  up  without  fear  of  reefs  or  shoab. 
After  passing  the  promontory  of  Uragua,  sundry  gov- 
ernment boats,  filled  with  ofiicials,  came  off,  as  had 
been  their  usual  custom,  waving  to  the  Americans  to 
proceed  no  higher  up.      They,  in   their  turn,  were 
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waved  off,  and  soon  left  behind,  while  the  squadron 
soon  came  to  anchor  at  its  old  rendezvous,  styled  the 
American  Anchorage. 

The  island,  which  had  been  called  Perry's,  and 
which  had  appeared  so  picturesque  during  the  summer, 
with  its  pleasant  groves,  was  seen  as  they  passed  up, 
and  the  fort  on  its  summit  could  be  distinctly  traced 
through  the  trees,  now  stripped  of  their  summer 
foliage  by  the  frost  of  winter.  The  villages  of  Otsu 
and  Torigasaki,  no  longer  embowered  in  fresh  verdure, 
stood  out  from  the  land,  a  mile  or  so  distant,  in  all  the 
sharpness  of  outline  and  staring  surface  of  their  peak- 
roofed  and  boarded  houses.  The  anchorage,  though 
protected  by  the  bounding  headlands  and  the  cmved 
shore,  had  less  that  sheltered  look  which  it  had  pre- 
viously presented. 

While  here,  the  Commodore  shifted  his  flag  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Powhatan.  It  was  therefore 
on  board  of  this  ship  that  the  Japanese  officials  were  to 
be  received  and  negotiations  carried  on. 

Sundry  boats  came  off  with  officials  to  persuade 
the  Commodore  to  return  to  XJragua,  saying  that  an  an- 
swer from  the  government  should  be  sent  to  that  place, 
and  repeating  the  old  argument  that  the  laws  of  Japan 
prohibited  foreign  vessels  from  going  further  up  the 
bay^  In  reply,  the  Commodore  told  them  that  Uragua 
was  an  unsafe  anchorage  for  his  ships,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  would  negotiate  with  them  only 
in  Yeddo,  or  at  some  place  near  where  the  squadron 
was  then  lying.  In  the  mean  time,  several  boats  were 
daily  sounding  and  surveying  higher  up  the  bay  near 
the  capital,  not  only,  if  necessary,  to  proceed  there  with 
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the  squadron,  but  to  obtam  accurate  knowledge,  so 
that  correct  sketches  and  maps  might  be  made  to  facili- 
tate trade  and  commerce  between  the  United  Stat^ 
and  the  Japanese  Empire.  At  the  request  of  the  offi- 
cials, Capt.  Adams  was  despatched  in  the  Vandalia  to 
Uragua  to  receive  the  ultimate  answer  fix)m  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  place,  and  to  inform  him  that  if  he  would 
not  fix  on  some  point  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Com- 
modore would  repair  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Yoku- 
Hama,  where  there  was  ascertained  by  the  surveying 
boats  to  be  good  anchorage  in  five  or  six  fathoms  of 
water,  fix)m  four  to  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Yeddo. 

It  w  as  finally  decided  that,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
negotiations  should  be  transacted  at  Yoku-Hama,  where 
a  temporary  house  was  to  be  erected.  The  Commodore 
stipulated  that  he  would  negotiate  with  no  person  of 
lower  rank  than  the  first  official  next  to  the  Emperor. 
According  to  agreement,  the  Commodore  placed  the 
squadron  near  the  shore  in  line,  lest  any  aggressive 
movements  should  be  offered  them.  It  was  composed 
of  the  three  before-named  steam-frigates  and  six  s^hng 
ships-of-war,  the  Supply  having  joined  them  subsequent 
to  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

The  house  erected  for  the  occasion,  called  by  the 
Americans  the  "Treaty  House,"  being  completed,  a 
great  many  flags  and  banners  were  observed  erected 
on  poles  and  tents,  while  numerous  flag-bearers  and 
musicians  were  seen  busily  moving  about  the  landing- 
place.  The  Commodore  knowing  the  stress  laid  upon 
ceremony  and  etiquette  by  the  Japanese,  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
this  singular  people  by  a  grand  display  of  martial 
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pomp.  He  wished  also  to  convince  them  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  squadron  under  his  command  to  force 
them  to  a  compUance  with  his  demands. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  all  the  officers,  seamen 
and  marines  that  could  be  spared  from  the  respective 
ships  were  mustered,  dressed  in  full  uniform.  They 
were  fully  armed,  as  were  also  the  musicians,  who  had 
been  furnished  with  swords.  Twenty-seven  boats  were 
detailed  for  the  service.  The  whole  number  of  Amer- 
icans amounted  to  five  hundred  souls.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  flotilla,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Buchanan,  proceeded  to  the  shore. 
When  the  Commodore  stepped  into  his  barge  from  the 
Powhatan,  the  sloop-of-war  Macedonian  commenced  a 
salute  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  while  the  marines  land- 
ed and  formed  a  hollow  square,  the  bands  playing  hve- 
ly  airs.  When  the  Commodore  entered  the  house,,  the 
howitzers  in  the  launches  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  in  honor  of  the  Japanese  officials,  while  the  mar- 
tial music  of  the  bands  animated  the  gorgeous  pageant. 
The  Commodore  and  his  officers  were  shown  to  seats 
prepared  for  them,  and  immediately  after,  the  five  com- 
missioners entered,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  seating  themselves  directly  opposite  them, 
while  the  interpreters  and  subordinate  officials  prostrat- 
ed themselves  on  their  knees,  ready  to  wait  upon  and 
serve  the  high  functionaries. 

The  highest  dignitary  appeared  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  the  remaining  four,  supposed  to  be 
Japanese  princes,  were  from  forty  to  fifty  years  old. 
They  were  extremely  pohte  and  courteous  in  their 
manners,  and  were  dressed  very  richly.   Their  costumes 
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consisted  of  an  undergarment,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
antique-doublet,  over  which  was  a  loose  gown  of  em- 
broidered silk,  something  in  the  shape  of  the  clerical 
robe,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  sash,  (in  which  are 
usually  thrust  two  swords,  which  mark  dignitaries  of 
high  rank  ;)  and  very  wide,  short  trowsers  of  figured 
silk.  They  wore  on  their  feet  white  cotton  or  woollen 
socks,  laced  to  some  extent  above  the  ankles,  and  so 
contrived  that  the  great  toe  was  separated  from  the 
others  by  the  band  which  attached  to  the  sandal,  and 
joined  another  fi-om  the  heel  at  the  ankle,  where  the 
two  were  tied  together. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  commissioners 
speaking  to  Yenoske,  who,  still  upon  his  knees,  moved 
towards  the  interpreter  to  deUver  his  message,  whidi 
proved  to  be  merely  ordinary  compliments,  with  an 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  Commodore  and  his 
officers.  An  interchange  of  various  pohte  messages 
having  been  thus  borne  backward  and  forward  for 
several  minutes,  through  the  medium  of  the  humble, 
but  useful  yenoske,  refreshments  were  handed  round, 
which  consisted  of  tea  in  porcelain  cups,  served  on 
lacquered  trays,  with  cakes  and  some  confectionery.  It 
was  then  proposed  by  the  commissioners  that  they 
should  all  adjourn  to  another  room,  which  would  ac- 
commodate comfortably  ten  persons.  Accordingly, 
the  Commodore,  accompanied  by  the  Captain  of  the 
fleet,  his  Secretary  and  the  two  interpreters,  were  (in- 
ducted into  a  much  smaller  room,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  only  separated  fi-om  the  principal  hall  by  a 
blue  sUk  flag,  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  the  em- 
broidered arms  of  Japan.     When  all  were  seated,  the 
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commissioners  stated  as  a  preliminary,  that  it  was  a 
Japanese  custom  to  speak  slowly.  They  were  evidently 
very  anxious  to  proceed  with  deliberation,  and  weigh 
every  word  with  the  exactness  of  cautious  diplomatists. 
The  chief  commissioner  now  handed  the  Commodore  a 
long  roll  of  paper,  which  proved  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
President's  letter,  delivered  on  the  previous  visit  at 
Yoku-Hama,  in  July.  The  substance  of  this,  when 
translated  into  English,  was  as  follows :  That  at  the 
time  the  letter  was  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
he  was  in  bad  health,  and  subsequently  had  died.  It 
was,  therefore,  quite  impossible  for  the  new  Emperor, 
at  present,  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  all  the  pro- 
posals of  the  American  government,  as  he  was  most 
positively  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  his  imperial  ances- 
tors to  deviate  from  the  ancient  regulations  of  the  Em- 
pire. But,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
present  Emperor  would  endeavor  to  make  some  satis- 
factory arrangements  with  respect  to  supplying  wood, 
water  and  other  necessary  articles  that  might  be 
required  by  American  ships  visiting  their  waters,  and 
also  to  treat  shipwrecked  mariners  with  kindness  and 
humanity.  Furthermore,  that  last  Autumn,  at  the 
departure  of  a  Dutch  ship,  the  government  of  Japan 
had  requested  the  Superintendent  of  the  Dutch  trade 
in  India,  to  request  the  American  Commodore  not  to 
return  to  Yeddo  Bay  until  the  ceremony  of  mourning 
for  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  terminated ;  but  as  the  Commodore 
had  returned,  the  Japanese  government  would  endeavor 
to  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  parties. 
In  answer  to  this  communication  delivered  by  the 
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Japanese  commissioners,  a  treaty  between  China  and 
the  United  States  was  shown  to  them,  with  a  reqoe^ 
that  a  similar  one  might  be  made  by  the  government 
of  Japan.  The  Ck)mmodore  urged  upon  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  United  States  expected  him  to  make  a 
treaty,  which  should  be  carried  out  in  good  &ith,  and 
that  if  this  were  done,  he  would  peaceably  retire  from 
the  Japanese  waters  with  all  the  squadron  imd^  his 
command.  On  the  contrary,  should  this  not  be  eflFect- 
ed,  he  would  probably  be  sent  back  with  a  more  pow- 
erful force,  which  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
He  desired  them  also  to  designate  some  port  or  ports 
where  American  ships  could  find  shelter  and  protection, 
and  obtain  all  necessary  supplies.  Commodore  Pary 
stated  as  a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  sent  three 
magnificent  war-steamers  to  exhibit  to  them,  of  whidi 
there  are  many  thousands,  both  large  and  small.  He 
had  also  sent,  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  many 
specimens  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  Emperor  would  also  observe,  that  there  is 
no  western  nation  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Japan  as  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  the  American  territory  lying  opposite  the  coast  of 
Japan,  whose  commerce  covers  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Japan  seas ;  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  lai^  ships 
are  exclusively  engaged  in  these  regions  in  the  pursuit 
of  whales,  the  crews  of  which  suffer  from  want  of  water 
and  other  refreshments.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
nothing  more  than  common  humanity  to  receive  with 
kindness  and  hospitaUty  those  who  seek  shelter  in  the 
Japanese  ports. 
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The  above  communication  was  presented  to  the 
cominissioners  by  the  Commodore,  to  be  translated  by 
them  into  the  Japanese  language,  with  a  hope  that  a 
favorable  answer  would  be  returned  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  After  this,  a  further  discussion  ensued 
with  respect  to  the  Japanese  government  furnishing 
the  Americans  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  for  a  burial 
place.  One  of  the  marines  belonging  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, having  died  two  days  previous  to  the  conference, 
the  Commodore  desired  to  purchase  a  site  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  proposition  seemed  to  perplex  the  commis- 
sioners, who  retired  to  another  room  to  discuss  the 
question  among  themselves,  leaving  the  Commodore  to 
partake  of  some  refreshments,  which  consisted  of  saki, 
fruit,  cakes,  soup,  fish,  &c.  This  invitation  was  accept- 
ed with  the  remark,  that  it  would  be  more  consonant 
with  American  notions  of  hospitality  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  join  the  Commodore  and  his  oflScers,  as 
the  breaking  of  bread  together  was,  in  the  United 
States,  as  among  many  other  nations,  considered  an  evi- 
dence of  kindness  and  friendship.  The  Japanese  offi- 
cials repUed  that  they  were  imacquainted  with  foreign 
customs,  but  would  cheerfully  join  them.  One  of  the 
dignitaries  filled  a  cup  of  saki,  and  drank  it  off*  to  the 
dregs,  and,  turning  the  cup  bottom  upwards,  remarked 
that  it  was  the  Japanese  custom  for  the  host  to  drink 
first. 

After  the  repast,  the  whole  board  was  again  in  ses- 
sion, and  after  several  suggestions,  it  was  finally  set- 
tled that  the  burial  should  take  place  at  Yoku-Hama, 
at  a  place  adjoining  one  of  their  temples,  which  was  in 
fall  view  of  the  squadron.     They  observed  that  the 

25 
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novelty  of  the  scene  might  attxact  an  inconyenieiit 
crowd,  to  prevent  which  the  authorities  would  send  on 
board  the  Mississippi,  the  next  morning,  an  officer  to 
accompany  the  funeral  party.     When  these  business 
matters  were  over,  the  Commodore  invited  the  Japan- 
ese dignitaries  to  visit  him  on  board  his  ship  as  soqd 
as  the  weather  should  become  suitably  mild  and  dear. 
They  said  courteously  that  they  would  with  pleasure 
accept  the  invitation.     The  conference  now  broke  iq), 
and  the  officials  bowing  pohtely,  retired   to   another 
room.      The  Commodore  then  passed  out   fix)m  the 
audience-room  followed  by  his  staff,  marching  to  the 
music  of  the  bands,  between  the  files  of  marines  on 
either  side,  embarked  in  his  barge  and  was  pulled  cS 
to  his  ship.     The  other  boats  soon  followed  with  the 
numerous  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  who  had  shared 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  a  Japanese  official 
went  on  board  the  Mississippi  to  accompany  the  fungal 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  buiying-place 
selected  for  the  interment  of  the  deceased  marine.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  several  boats  left  the 
ship,  one  of  which  contained  the  body,  attended  by 
the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Jones,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
with  a  party  of  marines.  The  flags  of  every  vessd  in 
the  squadron  were  hoisted  at  half-mast  as  the  boats 
pushed  off.  After  landing,  the  body  was  borne  to  a 
very  picturesque  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village  of  Yoku-Hama.  Mr.  Jones  was 
dressed  in  his  clerical  gown,  and,  on  landing,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  courteous  manner  by  several  officials, 
who  evinced  no  repugnance  to  the  Christian  religian 
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or  its  minister.  Crowds  of  people  had  assembled,  and 
looked  on  with  great  curiosity,  but  with  decorous  re- 
spect, as  the  funeral  procession  moved  slowly  along  to 
the  sound  of  the  mufSed  drums.  The  road  lay  through 
the  village,  and  its  inhabitants  came  out  of  their  houses 
and  shops  to  behold  the  novel  scene.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  interment  was  near  a  Japanese  cemetery.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  spot,  a  Buddhist  priest,  in 
robes  of  richly  embroidered  silk,  was  already  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Jones  read  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  while  he  officiated  the  Buddhist 
priest  sat  near  by  on  a  mat,  and  appeared  to  respect 
the  solemn  service  of  the  Americans.  Subsequent  to 
this  interment,  the  cemetery  was  neatly  enclosed  with 
bamboo,  and  there  was  a  hut  erected  for  a  guard  to 
watch  the  grave  a  certain  time,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom. 

The  poUcy  of  the  government  of  this  country,  and 
that  of  China,  is  to  exalt  their  leaders  and  governors 
to  the  rank  of  almost  supernatural  beings,  and,  by  strat- 
agem, to  inculcate  superstition,  idolatrous  worship  and 
a  slavish  fear,  which  renders  the  whole  nation  sub- 
servient to  absolute  tyranny,  commencing  with  the 
Emperor,  and  running  down  in  castes  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  society,  each  caste  tyrannizing  over  the  one 
below  it.  Having  no  clear  or  just  ideas  of  God  as  an 
overruling  Providence,  they  prostrate  themselves  to 
the  earth,  and  render  the  homage  due  the  Creator,  to 
men,  poor,  frail  beings  like  themselves.  In  all  Pagan 
countries,  the  people  are  no  better  than  slaves,  taught 
from  infiEmcy  to  worship  idols,  and  bow  down  to  their 
superiors  with  fear  and  trembling.    These  historical 
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facts  bring  forcibly  to  mind  the  words  of  the  bles^ 
Sa\iour :  "  If  ye  believe  in  me,  ye  shall  know  the  troth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."     The  history  of 
the  world,  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  present 
day,  clearly  proves  that  where  Christianity  does  not 
exist,  poUtical  and  religious  fr'eedom  does  not  inherit 
the  land.     A  man  who  is  not  a  Christian,  or  at  lea£^ 
one  who  does  not  love  Christianity,  does  not  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  though,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  may  appear  free,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  he  is  a  slave  to  sin  in  the  estimation  of  the  Divine 
Teacher. 

The  same  day,  after  the  ftmeral  ceremonies  w«« 
over,  a  high  official  with  the  chief  interpreter  came  on 
board  the  Powhatan  with  a  copy  of  an  answer  to  the 
President's  letter,  duly  certified  and  signed  by  four 
commissioners.  The  following  Monday,  March  13th, 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  to  receive  the  presents  sent  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  building  was  built  near  the  treaty-house  ((ff 
their  reception;  it  was  also  arranged  that  a  place 
should  be  appointed  for  the  erection  of  a  telegraph, 
and  another  for  the  miniature  railroad  and  locomotive 
engine,  so  that  the  commissioners  and  high  officials 
might  witness  the  working  of  these  important  modem 
inventions.  At  these  meetings,  there  were  long  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  as  to  what  ports  should  he 
opened  to  American  ships,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
supplied  with  necessary  provisions,  water,  &c.  The 
Commodore  again  told  them  that  suppUes  would  not 
be  received  unless  they  were  paid  for,  so  that  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Japanese  government  should 
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furnish  them  all  they  needed  through  a  comprador,  and 
American  coin  should  be  received  corresponding  in 
value  and  weight  to  the  Japanese  coin.  He  also  in- 
sisted that  permission  should  be  granted  to  the  officers 
and  men  to  go  on  shore  for  exercise  and  relaxation,  and 
to  erect  poles  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  to  obtain 
angles  for  the  surveying  operations.  The  Japanese  on 
their  part  seemed  willing  to  grant  this  privilege  to  the 
Commodore  and  his  officers,  but  were  fearful  that  dis- 
putes and  trouble  might  arise  between  the  seamen  and 
the  lower  classes  of  Japanese.  The  Commodore  at  the 
same  time  remonstrated  against  the  delay  of  five  years 
before  opening  the  ports.  He  wished  in  a  few  days 
to  despatch  a  ship,  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
United  States-  of  the  progress  of  the  Expedition,  so  that 
if  necessary,  more  ships  might  be  furnished  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  plans.  In  answer  to  this,  the  officials 
inquired  if  the  object  of  the  Expedition  was  not  a  peace- 
ful one,  and  made  in  good  faith ;  to  which  the  Commo- 
dore repUed,  that  all  his  proceedings  ought  to  be  con- 
vincing proofs  of  justice  and  moderation.  To  this  they 
said,  that  the  visit  of  the  Americans  and  their  inter- 
view with  the  strangers,  were  altogether  so  new  to 
them,  and  so  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  Japan,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they  should 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Americans  before 
they  had  had  time  for  due  consideration. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  although 
the  weather  was  not  very  fine,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  were  somewhat  rough,  the  presents  were  placed 
in  boats  under  an  escort  of  suitable  officers,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  music,  and  were  landed  without 
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damage  or  injury.     Capt.  Abbott,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  delegated  to  deliver  the   presents  to  the 
high  commissioners  for  the  Emperor  of  Japan.     Hie 
American  officers  and  their  attendants,  with  the  Japan- 
ese officials  and  their  attendants,  mutually  assisted  in 
unpacking  and  erecting  the  telegraph  wires,  which  were 
about  a  mile  in  length.      A  station-house  had  been 
erected  at  each  end,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  officials 
and  commissioners  witnessed  the  working  ci  this  (to 
them)  astounding  invention.     The  miniature  locomotiTe 
was  placed  on  a  circular  railroad,  and  soon  set  to  wont 
to  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  all  who  witnessed 
the  novel  scene.     The  narrative  says  it  was  amusing 
and  ludicrous  to  see  a  dignified  Mandarin  lurayed  in 
his  long,  flowing  robes,  seated  in  a  small  car,  so  dimin- 
utive that  only  one  person  could  ride  at  a  time,  so 
excited  that  he  could  not  keep  still.     There  was,  how- 
ever, such  intense  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese,  that  both  high  and  low  were  examining 
it,  and  taking  notes  of  its  construction,  and  appeared 
as  much  pleased  with  these  specimens  of  American 
skill  as  children  in  the  United  States  are  with  a  supply 
of  new  toys.     The  costumes  of  the  Americans  were 
also  minutely  inspected;  tailors  examined  their  ga^ 
ments,  while  mechanics  and  artists  employed  them- 
selves in  trying  to  imitate  American  productions,  and 
take  portraits  of  the  American  officers.     At  the  same 
time  they  were  extremely  cautious  not  to  conmiunicate 
any  thing  relating  to  Japanese  arts  or  manufactures, 
alleging  that  their  laws  were  very  severe  in  regard  to 
revealing  to  strangers  what  pertained  to  their  habits, 
customs  or  institutions. 
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In  the  Commodore's  narrative,  it  is  stated  that  the 
people  in  Lew-Chew  and  on  the  shores  of  Yeddo  Bay 
seemed  willing  to  communicate  with  the  Americans, 
but  being  always  watched  by  spies  and  government 
subalterns,  were  prevented  fix)m  that  social  and  friendly 
intercourse  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 
between  them. 

While  the  government  was  deUberating  on  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Prefect  and  the  interpre- 
ter made  daily  visits  to  the  squadron.  About  this  time 
a  Kttle  incident  occurred  which  gave  great  uneasiness 
to  the  Japanese  officials. 

A  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Commodore,  stating 
that  an  American  officer  had  penetrated  the  country 
some  two  or  three  miles  towards  Kamasald,  and  was 
making  observations  and  remarks,  contrary  to  their 
laws,  and  that  he  had  exchanged  with  a  shopkeeper 
sundry  pieces  of  American  money  for  the  same  num- 
ber and  weight  of  Japan  coin ;  this  was  a  great  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  and  caused  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  Commodore.  On  the  reception  of  this 
news,  he  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  and  a  signal  made 
for  all  the  officers  to  repair  on  board  their  respective 
ships.  The  accused  officer  proved  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pittinger,  Chaplain  of  the  Susquehanna,  who,  led  by 
curiosity,  had  penetrated  to  Kamasaki,  quite  a  large 
town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeddo.  By  a  Japanese 
subaltern,  the  Commodore  sent  a  written  order  for  his 
immediate  return,  which  was,  of  course,  compUed  with. 
Subsequently  the  money  exchanged  was  restored  on 
both  sides,  and  the  business  settled  to  the  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Japanese  government. 
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On  the  17  th  of  March,  agreeably  to  appointm^ 
the  Commodore  met  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty 
house,  without  any  ponip  or  parade,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  but  in  a  simple,  imostentatious  way,  to  finish 
the  negotiations  respecting  the  treaty  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

After  a  great  deal  of  preKminaiy  discussion,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Japanese  government  should 
open  five  of  its  ports,  two  or  three  immediately,  to  the 
United  States  vessels  for  shelter,  and  for  supplies  of 
provisions,  wood,  water,  &c. ;  and  that  kindness  and 
hospitahty  should  be  shown  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  whenever  an  American  vessel  should  un- 
fortunately be  stranded  on  their  shores.  These  terms 
were  received  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  to  be  executed 
with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible.  The  sloops-of-war 
Vandalia  and  Southampton  were  forthwith  despatdied 
to  examine  and  survey  the  harbor  of  Simoda,  and  to 
report  its  capabihties  for  the  purposes  so  ardently  de- 
sired by  the  Americans.  It  was  further  insisted  upon 
by  the  Commodore,  that  no  surveillance  or  espionage 
should  be  exercised  towards  the  Americans  at  Simoda 
and  Hakodadi,  such  as  had  been  hitherto  practised 
upon  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  vessels  visiting  those 
places,  but  that  they  should  be  fi-ee,  at  the  first-named 
port,  to  go  where  they  chose  within  the  limits  of  seven 
Japanese  miles  from  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  and 
perfectly  fi*ee  also  at  Hakodadi.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  ships  of  the  United  States,  resorting  to  the  ports 
open  to  them,  should  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  goods,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Japanese  government  should  establish.     All  articles 
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required  should  be  procured,  however,  through  the 
agency  of  Japanese  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  no  other  manner. 

The  two  ships  sent  to  explore  the  harbor  of  Simoda 
reported  that  they  'found  it  safe  and  convenient,  conse- 
quently it  was  one  of  the  ports  chosen  for  the  reception 
of  American  ships.  They  then  returned  to  their 
former  anchorage  at  Yoku-Hama  with  the  rest  of  the 
squadron. 

All  these  preKminary  stipulations  being  arranged, 
the  Commodore  took  his  departure  and  repaired  on 
board  his  ship.  The  next  day  the  interpreters  were  all 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  treaty  in  the  EngUsh,  Dutch 
and  Japanese  languages.  Three  copies  of  the  treaty 
were  prepared  by  the  Americans,  and  three  others  by 
the  Japanese  commissioners.  On  the  31st,  every 
thing  being  in  readmess,  the  Commodore,  with  the  in- 
terpreters and  several  of  his  officers,  repaired  to  the 
treaty  house,  where  they  met  the  commissioners,  who 
evinced  more  gravity  than  they  had  shown  on  their 
previous  meetings,  owing  perhaps  to  the  responsibihty 
of  the  solemn  act  they  were  about  to  perform. 

Three  copies  of  the  treaty,  written  in  Enghsh,  were 
now  signed  and  deUvered  to  the  commissioners,  to- 
gether with  three  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  languages,  certified  by  the  interpreters,  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Portman,  for  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conmiissioners,  in  behalf  of  their  gov- 
ernment, handed  the  Commodore  three  drafts,  written 
respectively  in  the  Dutch,  Chinese  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages, and  signed  by  four  of  their  body,  especially 
delegated  by  the  Emperor  for  that  purpose 
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After  the  signing  of  the  drafts,  the  Commodore 
presented  Prince  Hayushai,  the  first  commissioner, 
with  a  beautiful  American  flag,  as  a  token  of  the  high- 
est national  friendship  and  courtesy  that  he  could  offer 
to  the  Japanese  government.  The  Prince  was  deeply 
impressed  with  this  mark  of  confidence  and  good  feel- 
ing, and  expressed  his  thanks  most  warmly.  The 
Commodore  then  presented  the  other  dignitaries  with 
the  various  gifts  he  had  reserved  for  them,  after  which 
a  banquet  was  given  to  the  Americans,  and  mutuallj 
partaken  of  by  the  commissioners  and  dignitaries. 
One  table,  raised  somewhat  above  the  others,  was  in- 
tended for  the  Commodore,  his  officers  and  the  com- 
missioners. 

There  were  several  courses  and  a  variety  of  dishes, 
prominent  among  which  were  stews  and  soups,  and  fish 
cooked  in  different  ways.  After  these  were  removed, 
confections  and  a  m'ultipUcity  of  cakes  were  brought 
on,  with  a  Uquor  called  saki,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
national  beverage.  Although  the  Americans  did  not 
relish  Japanese  cookery,  still  they  were  very  much 
gratified  with  the  highly-polished  manners  and  kind 
hospitality  of  the  commissioners  and  dignitaries  who 
composed  the  respectable  assembly.  The  feast  passed 
pleasantly  and  conviviaUy ;  mutual  compUments  were 
exchanged  and  healths  were  drunk  in  liUputian  cups 
of  saki.  The  Commodore  and  his  officers  then  po- 
litely took  leave  of  their  Japanese  hosts,  and  repaired 
on  board  the  Powhatan. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  Commodore  despatched 
the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  under  the  command  of  Capt 
H.  A.  Adams,  as  bearer  of  despatches,  with  the  treaties 
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to  the  United  States  government.  Having  saluted  the 
fleet,  she  sailed  from  Yeddo  Bay,  bound  for  the  United 
States  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Daily  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  inter- 
preters and  Japanese  officials,  and  presents  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  among  which  was  a  brass 
howitzer  intended  for  the  EmperOT  of  Japan.  The 
Commodore  and  several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore, 
and  after  having  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  treaty 
house,  made  an  excursion  into  the  country  attended 
by  Moryama  Yenoske,  the  chief  interpreter  and  several 
of  the  Japanese  officials.  They  made  a  circuit  of  some 
five  or  six  miles  through  the  surrounding  villages,  had 
a  good  view  of  that  part  of  the  country  and  saw  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  spring  had  now 
somewhat  advanced,  vegetation  was  reviving  and  the 
temperature  was  more  mild  and  genial.  During  the 
stay  of  the  Americans  on  this  second  visit  to  Yeddo 
Bay,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  thirty-eight  to  sixty- 
four  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

While  on  this  tour,  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Mayor  and  pubhc  authorities  at  a  consid- 
erable village,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Commodore, 
the  Mayor's  wife,  and  the  females  composing  the  fam- 
ily were  allowed  to  converse  with  the  strangen>.  As 
the  people  were  now  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  quite  a  num- 
ber of  females,  from  the  upper  classes  of  ladies  to  the 
lower  castes  who  assist  in  cultivating  the  earth.  The 
narrative  represents  them  to  be  good-looking,  and  some 
of  the  younger  portion  even  handsome.  One  of  the 
customs  practised  by  them  was  extremely  disagreeable 
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to  the  Americans.  The  married  ladies  dye  their  teeth 
quite  black,  while  the  immarried  are  not  allowed  this 
privilege.  The  women  were  generally  dressed  like  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  not  having  their  heads 
shaved,  having  their  long  hair  drawn  up  and  fastened 
upon  the  top  in  a  knot  or  under  a  pad.  The  men  ci 
all  classes  were  exceedingly  courteous ;  and,  although 
inquisitive  about  the  strangers,  never  became  offbi- 
sively  intrusive.  The  lower  classes  of  people  evident- 
ly stood  in  great  dread  of  their  superiors,  and  were 
more  reserved  in  their  presence  than  they  would  have 
been  if  left  to  their  natural  instincts.  Although  the 
women  were  not  regarded  as  equal  companions  of  the 
men,  the  Americans  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Japan  ladies  were  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
those  of  other  Oriental  nations. 

After  passing  a  pleasant  day  on  shore,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  his  officers  repaired  on  board  their 
respective  ships.  The  next  day,  the  Commodore  being 
desirous  of  approaching  as  near  to  Yeddo  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  advanced  with  the  Powhatan 
and  Mississippi  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  capi- 
tal. This  movement  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to 
the  commissioners  and  dignitaries,  who  begged  the 
Commodore,  for  their  sake,  to  return  to  his  former 
anchorage,  as  should  they  allow  of  such  a  proceeding, 
they  might  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor, 
and  perhaps  even  lose  their  hves.  Under  this  consid- 
eration, and  for  fear  of  interrupting  the  friendly  inter- 
course that  had  so  far  been  practised  by  both  parties, 
the  Commodore  relinquished  his  project  and  returned 
to  his  former  anchorage.     The  main  object  of  the  Ex- 
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pedition  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  squadron  to  re- 
main longer  in  Yeddo  Bay.  Accordingly  the  saihng- 
ships  were  despatched  for  Simoda. 

The  Commodore  observes  that  the  spring  had  so 
far  advanced,  that  the  fields  were  embellished  with  rich 
verdure,  and  the  cultivated  gardens  and  blooming 
flowers  were  sources  of  never-ending  pleasure ;  but  as 
his  duties  had  now  been  performed,  he  left  Yeddo 
Bay  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  Powhatan,  taking 
with  him  the  Mississippi,  and  proceeded  to  Simoda, 
where  he  found  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  He  observes 
that  Simoda  is  an  excellent  port  for  a  limited  number 
of  vessels,  and  thinks  they  made  a  good  selection, 
owing  to  its  contiguity  to  the  sea,  and  its  facility  of 
ingress  and  egress.  The  town  of  Simoda  is  on  the 
island  of  Niphon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  lower  bay  or 
Gulf  of  Yeddo,  lying  in  latitude  34°  39'  49"  North, 
longitude  138°  57'  50"  East,  and  contains  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles  ;  the  buildings  are  gen- 
erally but  one  story  high,  though  many  of  the  houses 
and  shops  have  attics  for  the  storage  of  goods  and 
refuse  articles.  It  is  a  bustling  place,  and,  for  its  size, 
has  considerable  trade  and  commerce.  Most  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  hfe  are  found  here  in  abundance 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  people  are  generally 
Buddhists,  while  the  upper  classes  are  indifferent  to  all 
religions,  and  entertain  various  speculative  opinions, 
or  seek  refuge  in  broad  skepticism. 

Some  days  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, a  seaman  accidentally  fell  from  aloft,  and  was 
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80  much  injured  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
This  led  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  cemetery  assigned 
to  the  Americans.  After  some  negotiation,  a  suitable 
place  was  granted  by  the  official  authorities  of  the  town, 
where  the  deceased  sailor  was  buried  with  the  usual 
formahties.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  an  unfortu- 
nate dispute  took  place  between  three  American  offi- 
cers and  sundry  Japanese  subaltern  soldiers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  American  officers  proceeded  not  far  from 
the  town  on  a  shooting  excursion  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  It  being  too  late  afterwards  to  return  on  ship- 
board, they  took  up  their  lodging  in  a  Japanese  temple. 
This  it  appears  gave  great  offence,  and  led  some  of  the 
Japanese  to  insult  the  Americans ;  this  was  the  first 
dispute  between  them  since  their  arrival  at  Simoda. 
The  Commodore  deemed  it  indispensable  to  demand 
immediate  redress  by  an  apology  for  the  offence,  and 
cause  them  to  give  a  guarantee  for  the  ftiture  good 
conduct  of  the  pubhc  authorities,  and  the  inhabitants 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  Prefect  at  first  refused 
to  comply  with  this  demand,  tuid  endeavored  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  American  officers ;  but  when  this 
dignitary  found  that  the  Commodore  was  determined 
not  to  submit  to  any  impositions  or  infringements  of 
the  treaty,  he  became  very  complying.  This  affair 
being  settled,  the  Commodore  ordered  the  sailing  ves- 
sels to  proceed  to  Hakodadi,  where  he  would  meet 
them  in  a  few  days.  Thus,  after  lying  at  Simoda 
twenty-five  days,  he  left  it  in  company  with  the  Missis- 
sippi to  meet  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  according 
to  appointment,  on  the  9th  of  May. 
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ments between  the  Americans  and  Japanese — Arrive  in  Napha  Harbor- 
Trial  of  a  Japanese  subject  for  the  murder  of  an  American  seaman — Dis- 
persion of  the  squadron  to  various  points — ^Parting  entertainments — ^The 
Commodore  returns  to  Hong  Kong — Gives  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
Capt.  Adams — Leaves  for  home — Arrives  in  New  York — Concluding 
remarks  on  the  Japan  Expedition. 

When  the  Commodore  arrived  at  Hakodadi,  he  found 
that  the  official  messenger  appointed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  near  Yeddo,  had  not  arrived;  conse- 
quently the  pubUc  authorities  seemed  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  as  the  Governor  had  received  no  official 
instnictions,  he  begged  the  Commander-in-chief  to  de- 
lay his  proceedings,  until  a  messenger  should  arrive  to 
let  them  know  how  they  were  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  Governor  appeared  very  humble,  and  repre- 
sented Hakodadi  as  a  poor  little  town,  of  very  Uttle 
consequence,  and  the  adjacent  country  as  barren  and 
unproductive.  The  Commodore  and  his  officers  soon 
called  on  the  official  dignitaries,  whom  they  found  very 
courteous  and  polite.  They  were  treated  with  hospi- 
tality similar  to  that  they  had  received  at  Lew-Chew 
and  Simoda,  although  with   less  elegance,  probably 
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owing  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  place.  The 
narrative  represents  the  harbor  to  be  very  safe,  and  the 
town  clean  and  healthful.  It  contained  about  a  thou- 
sand houses,  and  appeared  well  governed  and  very  or- 
derly. Notwithstanding  no  official  regulations  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
Americans  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  town,  visit 
the  shops,  and  purchase  whatever  they  required. 

Hakodadi  Ues  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Yesso,  in  latitude  41^  49'  22"  North,  longitude  140^ 
47'  45"  East,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small 
peninsula,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
contains  from  six  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  A 
great  many  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  fishing 
business.  Fish  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  of  many 
varieties ;  salmon,  mullets,  whiting,  herring,  flounders, 
&c.  There  are  also  shell-fish,  such  as  clams,  muscles 
and  crabs,  which  are  all  excellent  of  their  kind.  While 
the  squadron  remained  at  this  port,  the  seines  were 
drawn,  and  a  great  supply  of  fish  obtained  of  an  excel- 
lent quaUty.  The  officers  in  their  shooting  excursions 
obtained  specimens  of  various  birds  and  small  animals, 
which  were  carefully  preserved,  and  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington. 

Von  Siebold  and  other  writers  state  that  as  many 
as  sixty-eight  square-rigged  vessels  were  counted  by 
the  Japanese  as  passing  Hakodadi  and  Matsmai  in  one 
year,  and  probably  the  most  of  these  were  American 
whalers,  but  not  one  of  them  dared  to  approach  within 
gunshot  of  the  shore.  This  circumstance  shows  the 
importance  of  the  treaty ;  now,  American  trading-v^sels 
and  whale-ships  find  a  safe  shelter  from  tempests  and 
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storms,  and  are  able  to  procure  all  necessary  supplies 
so  grateful  to  navigators  in  these  distant  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Hakodadi  \vill  not  probably  soon  become  a  place 
of  much  trade  with  American  vessels,  but  it  can  readily 
supply  to  the  whalers  and  other  ships,  good  water  and 
abimdance  of  fish,  poultry,  vegetables  and  some  tim- 
ber, besides  other  articles,  the  varieties  and  quantities 
of  which  will  no  doubt  increase  with  the  demand. 
Rsh,  however,  is  the  great  staple  food  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  is  justly  called 
by  them  their  staff  of  life.  To  express  their  appreci- 
ation of  its  value,  they  invariably  wrap  up  a  bit  of  it 
in  paper,  and  send  it  with  each  gift. 

Cattle  are  only  used  for  the  plough  and  as  beasts  of 
burden,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  full  supply  of 
beef.  Horses  are  used  a  good  deal  for  carrying  bur- 
dens and  for  riding  purposes.  These  animals  are  of 
an  excellent  breed,  and,  though  small,  are  neatly- 
limbed  and  spirited. 

Hakodadi  is  several  degrees  farther  north  than 
Simoda,  and  like  it,  is  surroimded  by  mountains,  which 
are  lofty  and  numerous.  These  are  found  to  be  cov- 
ered at  their  summits  and  upper  acclivities,  with  snow 
as  late  as  the  month  of  June.  The  climate  of  Hako- 
dadi is  therefore  colder  than  that  of  Simoda.  In  the 
winter  and  spring,  fogs  are  frequent  and  dense.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  for  May  and  June  was  from 
5V  to  66  degrees,  and  the  barometer  29°  45'  to  30° 
05'. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  the  19th,  the  Commodore 
having  temporarily  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Mississippi, 
26 
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received  on  board  of  that  ship,  Matsmai  Kangsayu, 
the  great  oflBcer  of  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Matsmai 
The  Prince  not  being  able  to  make  the  voyi^  to 
Hakodadi,  substituted  the  before-named  person  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Commodore.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Ishuko-Kenso,  the  Chinese  interpreter.  After  the 
usual  exchange  of  compliments,  the  Japanese  said  that 
the  Prince  could  not  leave  Matsmai,  but  that  he  had 
given  them  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  the  t^ns 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Americans.  The  Japanese  dig- 
nitaries were  invited  on  board  the  Mississippi  to  recrive 
the  hospitalities  of  the  ship.  They  were  highly 
gratified  with  their  visit  and  entertainment,  and  evi- 
dently pleased  with  all  they  saw,  manifesting  their 
usual  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  concerning  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  strangers,  particularly  the  fire- 
arms and  engines,  of  which  their  artists  took  draw- 
ings. 

The  next  day,  the  Commodore  despatched  the  skx^ 
of- war  Southampton  to  survey  Volcano  Bay,  induding 
Endermo  Harbor,  about  seventy*  miles  from  Hakodadi, 
at  the  south-east  end  of  Yesso,  but  the  weather  beiflg 
foggy  and  impleasant,  very  slow  progress  was  made 
in  surveying  these  ports.  On  the  27th  of  May,  how- 
ever, the  fog  cleared  away  and  revealed  a  charming 
scene  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  land  rose  from  lie 
sandy  beach  in  undulating  heights,  covered  with  dait 
green  foliage,  and  interspersed  with  yellow  spots  of 
culture;  innumerable  houses  were  seen  everywhere 
grouped  at  the  opening  of  the  ravines  towards  the  sea, 
into  which  streams  of  fresh  water  poured,  after  irriga- 
ting the  cultivated  fields  on  the  hill-sides  and  the  fertile 
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vaUeys  below.  A  meridian  observation  gave  the  lati- 
tude 42""  17'  North.  Several  junks  were  lying  at 
anchor  near  a  large  town  about  three  miles  distant. 
Volcano  Bay  has  a  general  depth  of  water  of  seventeen 
fathoms.  An  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  whose 
summits  were  covered  with  snow,  appeared  in  the 
interior  to  the  north-east  of  the  harbor.  Two  volcanoes 
were  in  active  eruption,  throwing  out  convulsively  thick 
smoke,  which,  as  it  swept  before  the  breeze,  darkened, 
with  its  passing  but  ever-recurring  shadow,  the  snow 
which  gUttered  like  silver  on  the  sunlit  summits  of  the 
neighboring  mountaiifii.  In  the  way  of  suppUes,  but 
few  could  be  obtained  by  the  Americans  except  clams, 
fish  and  muscles,  found  here  in  abundance.  The 
inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  dims  or  Indians,  were 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  Southampton, 
and  were  hurrying  away  from  the  harbor  and  village, 
with  all  their  property  on  their  backs,  into  the  interior, 
so  that  the  place  was  quite  deserted.  The  few  Japan- 
ese oflSicials,  however,  who  remained  behind,  gradually 
became  more  friendly,  and  frequently  visited  the  ship 
and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  American  officers. 
Nothing  of  much  interest  occurred  during  the  visit  to 
Endermo  Bay,  beyond  the  blazing  up  one  night  of 
another  volcano,  making  three  which  were  seen  from 
the  ship  in  a  state  of  active  eruption.  The  sudden 
starting  up  of  a  broad  and  vivid  flame  in  the  midst  of 
the  night,  dispelling  at  once  the  darkness  which  envel- 
oped sea  and  land,  produced  a  grand  effect.  Two 
volcanoes  merely  emitted  smoke,  while  the  third  con- 
tinued in  a  full  blaze. 

The  survey  having  been  completed,  the  Southamp- 
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ton  sailed  to  join  the  squadron  at  Simoda,  according 
to  orders.  The  Commodore  and  his  oflBcers  called  m 
the  Governor  and  other  oflBcial  dignitaries,  who  received 
them  with  poUteness,  and  entertained  them  hospita- 
bly, a-la-mode  des  Japonnais.  The  Governor  and  his 
attendants  visited  the  ships  almost  daily,  and  were 
sometimes  invited  to  ceremonious  dinners,  which  they 
seemed  always  greatly  to  enjoy.  To  amuse  them, 
Uttle  plays  and  musical  entertainments  were  got  up, 
among  which  Christy's  Minstrels  performed  a  conspic- 
uous part.  These  little  performances  went  off  with 
great  6clat,  and  were  highly  entertaining  to  the  visitors. 
During  some  of  the  excursions  of  the  Americans  in  and 
about  Hakodadi,  Uttle  troubles  sometimes  arose  about 
the  prescribed  Umits  allotted  to  them,  but  after  a  littk 
explanation,  they  genelrally  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing, and  all  ended  in  very  friendly  feeUngs  on 
both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  \k 
Macedonian  was  despatched  for  Simoda,  and  the  Van- 
daUa,for  Shanghai.  During  the  stay  of  the  squadron 
at  Hakodadi,  the  authorities  of  the  town  set  apart  a 
burial  ground  for  the  Americans.  The  spot  selected 
was  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbor  and  Straits  of  Sangar  and  the  adja- 
cent coasts.  It  soon  became  the  meJanchdy  duty  of 
the  Americans  to  bury  the  remains  of  two  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  squadron,  who  had  died  during  their 
stay  at  this  port.  The  funerals  were  conducted  wi4 
the  usual  naval  and  reUgious  ceremonies.  All  the  ships 
wore  their  flags  at  half-mast,  and,  on  reaching  the  land, 
the  procession  formed  and  marched  with  slow  steps  and 
muffled  drums  to  the  burial-place.     Besides  the  Amei- 
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ican  seamen  and  marines,  a  large  concom^e  of  Japanese 
collected  and  followed  to  the  grave.  The  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  read  the  burial  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  after  the  services, 
many  o#the  natives  gathered  round  the  worthy  clergy- 
man  from  motives  of  curiosity.  They  never  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  him  and  his  reUgious  office.  This  was 
the  fourth  funeral  among  the  Americans  in  Japan.  No 
opposition  to  the  funeral  services  was  made  by  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Chaplain  thought  it  a  duty  to  re- 
member that,  after  the  lapse  of.  centuries,  a  minister 
of  Christ  stood  in  his  person  upon  the  soil  of  Japan, 
and,  unmolested,  performed  one  of  the  rites  of  his  faith. 
He  could  not  but  remember  that  two  hundred  years 
before,  it  had  been  written  in  Japan,  "  so  long  as  the 
sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  Japan,  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of 
Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian's  God,  or  the  great 
God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it 
with  his  head."  The  first  funeral  was  at  Yoku-Hama, 
the  second  at  Simoda,  and  the  last  two  at  this  city, 
Hakodadi.  Great  respect  for  the  ceremony  was 
shown  by  the  Japanese  at  this  place,  and  the  natives 
when  alluding  to  their  intercourse  with  Mr.  Jones, 
always  called  him,  in  their  language,  "  the  praying 
man." 

In  the  Buddhist  temples  here  are  many  roughly 
carved  stones,  representing  deities  inscribed  with  vari- 
ous devices  and  reUgious  apothegms.  There  were  also 
several  xoidixy  praying-machines.  When  the  Chaplain 
turned  inquiringly  to  the  apparatus,  the  Japanese  put 
their  hands  together  to  signify  that  it  was  intended  for 
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prayer,  and  then  pointed  to  the  prayer-book  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jones,  implying  that  it  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  his  book.  One  of  the  Japanese  offi- 
cials asked  Mr.  Jones  if  the  people  prayed  in  America. 
He  answered  in  the  aflBrmative,  and,  dropping  on  one 
knee,  joined  his  hands,  and  with  uplifted  face  and 
closed  eyes,  pointed  to  the  heavens,  intimating  by  signs 
that  the  Americans  prayed  to  a  Being  there.  He  then 
asked  if  they  prayed  to  that  Being,  when  they  repUed, 
"  Yes,  we  pray  to  Tien,"  their  word  for  Heaven  or 
God.  A  few  days  after  the  interment  of  the  seaman, 
the  authorities  caused  a  neat  picket-fence  to  be  erected 
aroimd  the  sailor's  grave,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  officers. 

After  a  farewell  visit  of  ceremony  on  shore,  and  an 
interchange  of  courtesies  and  presents,  among  which 
was  a  block  of  granite  for  the  Washington  monmnent, 
the  two  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron,  viz.,  the 
Powhatan  and  Mississippi,  took  their  departure  oa  the 
8d  of  June,  1854,  for  Simoda,  and  after  a  passage  of 
four  days,  arrived  one  day  before  the  appointed  time 
for  meeting  the  Japanese  commissioners.  Here  they 
found  the  store-ship  Supply  lying  quietly  at  anchor. 
Knowing  their  slow,  ceremonious  manner  of  doing 
business,  the  Commodore  despatched  one  of  his  Lieu- 
tenants to  apprise  the  commissioners  of  his  arrival,  and 
of  his  willingness  to  enter  into  a  negotia^on.  The 
Flag-Lieutenant  was  informed  that  two  other  commis- 
sioners had  been  added  to  their  number,  and  that  they 
would  meet  the  Commodore  the  next  day  at  noon. 
Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  Commodore, 
with  a  suitable  escort,  went  on  shore  and  met  them. 
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At  first,  they  desired  to  restrict  the  Americans  to  the 
town  of  Simoda,  but,  to  this,  the  Commodore  objected 
in  a  firm,  decisive  manner.  The  Japanese  probably 
recollected  how  they  had  been  treated,  and,  as  they 
say,  deceived  by  the  Portuguese  priests  some  two  him- 
dred  years  prior  to  this  date,  and  were  therefore  afi^d 
to  trust  Christians  to  enter  any  part  of  the  Empire ;  and 
had  they  not  been  compelled  by  force,  they  would,  in 
all  probabiUty,  have  continued  to  exclude  every  nation, 
particularly  Christians,  from  a  residence  in  Japan. 

After  several  days  spent  in  discussion,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  Americans  should  have  free  access  to 
every  part  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  English  miles ;  and  that  a  harbor-master  and 
pilots  should  be  appointed  to  assist  them  in  entering 
and  leaving  Simoda.  For  this,  they  were  to  receive  a 
fixed  compensation  from  the  individuals  receiving  their 
aid.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  three  landing-places 
should  be  selected  for  the  use  of  Americans ;  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  articles  they 
might  use  from  the  shops,  and  that  they  should  have 
two  temples  for  resting-places  in  their  walks  until  pub- 
lic houses  and  inns  could  be  erected  for  their  conven- 
ience. The  two  new  commissioners  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressly appointed  to  settle  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  currencies.  To  confer 
with  these  gentlemen  on  that  subject,  the  Commodore 
selected  Pursers  Speeden  and  Eldridge.  An  impor- 
tant result  ensued,  embodied  in  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable report  made  by  them  to  the  Commodore.  After 
a  succession  of  daily  conferences,  which  lasted  from  the 
eighth  to  the  seventeenth  of  June,  a  mutual  agreement 
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was  finally  concluded  on  the  latter  day  in  regard  to  ibe 
various  disputed  details  not  specified  in  the  treaty. 
These  articles  were  signed  and  sealed  by  both  parties^ 
thus  ending  this  long  and  tedious  negotiation. 

All  the  pubUc  business  having  been  satisfiactorily 
accomplished,  the  Commodore  invited  the  commission- 
ers, together  with  other  pubhc  functionaries,  to  an  en- 
tertainment on  board  the  Mississippi,  which  was  at 
this  time  the  flag-ship.  They  were  always  ready  to 
partake  of  American  hospitality,  and  seemed  very  much 
gratified  with  their  visit.  Less  reserve  and  more  good 
feeUng  was  evinced  as  the  parties  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  They  finally  took  friendly 
leave  and  repaired  on  shore,  apparently  convinced  that 
no  hostile  feelings  were  entertained  by  the  Americans 
in  opening  an  intercourse  between  their  nation  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  The  sloop-of-war  Southampton 
having  arrived  from  Volcano  Bay,  and  dischai^d  her 
cargo  of  coal  into  the  Powhatan  and  Mississippi,  was 
ordered  to  sail  from  Simoda  on  the  28th  of  June,  in 
company  with  these  steamers.  They  were  directed  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Formosa. 

On  their  passage  to  Napha,  the  Mississippi  and 
Powhatan  visited  and  surveyed  sundry  small  islands  to 
ascertain  their  exact  position,  the  details  of  which  do 
not  appertain  to  this  sketch.  After  these  useful  sur- 
veys, they  proceeded  to  Napha  Harbor,  Great  Lew- 
Chew,  at  which  port  they  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Commodore  for  the  fifth  time  at 
this  port,  he  found  that  the  persons  he  had  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  coal  depot,  had  generally  been  well  treat- 
ed.    Although  some  little  disputes  had  occurred,  they 
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had  all  been  amicably  settled  except  one,  which  was 
of  a  more  serious  character  than  the  rest.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  store-ship  Lexington,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Glasson,  arrived  at  Napha  in  May,  and,  while  at  that 
port,  three  American  seamen  went  on  shore,  probably 
partially  intoxicated,  and  got  into  a  dispute  with  some 
of  the  natives,  when  one  of  them,  by  the  name  of 
Board,  was  supposed  to  have  been  beaten  to  death. 
The  other  two  made  their  escape,  and  after  considerable 
difficulty,  got  safe  on  board  the  Lexington.  The  Com- 
modore, upon  inquiry,  became  convinced  that  the  man 
came  to  his  death  unlawfully ;  but  still  it  was  probably 
the  result  of  a  gross  outrage  made  on  a  female  by  the 
deceased.  Therefore,  for  the  better  security  of  the 
Americans  and  Europeans  that  might  hereafter  visit 
Lew-Chew,  he  insisted  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
should  try  the  parties  concerned  in  this  unfortunate 
transaction.  This  demand  was  promptly  compUed 
with,  when  a  trial  took  place ;  six  superior  judges  with 
the  Regent  and  first  Treasurer  constituted  the  Court. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  Flag- Lieutenant, 
Mr.  Bent,  and  Mr.  Williams  were  selected  to  attend 
the  trial.  The  man  accused  of  murder  was  brought 
into  court  with  his  elbows  tied  together,  and  after  much 
investigation,  was  condemned  as  the  perpetrator. 

The  day  after  the  conviction,  the  Regent  and  first 
Treasurer  appeared  on  board  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
culprit  bound  to  be  given  up  to  the  Commodore,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
He  declined  receiving  him,  and  explained  to  the  Lew- 
Chewans  that  his  only  object  was  to  do  justice,  and  not 
to  interfere  With  the  administration  or  execution  of  their 
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laws,  and  that  he  only  wished  them  to  be  enforcpd  upon 
proper  occasions  when  wrong  or  injury  was  done  to  any 
foreigner  who  might  chance  to  visit  the  island.  The 
Regent  expressed  many  thanks  to  the  Commodore  for 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  decreed  that  the  acce^ories 
should  be  banished  to  a  neighboring  island  for  a  certain 
period,  and  the  principal  perpetrator  for  life.  WhethCT 
these  sentences  were  rigorously  executed  or  not,  was 
doubted  by  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  the  author- 
ities had  solemnly  declared  that  they  shotdd  be.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  the  Com- 
modore, it  being  the  only  serious,  unpleasant  occur- 
rence during  the  intercourse  between  the  Americans 
and  Lew-Chewans  in  their  five  visits  to  the  island.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  1854,  the  Commodore  made  the  fol- 
lowing compact  between  the  Regent  and  the  pubUc 
authorities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lew-Chew  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

Hereafter  whenever  citizens  of  the  United  States 
come  to  Lew-Chew,  they  shall  be  treated  with  great 
courtesy  and  friendship.  Whatever  articles  these 
persons  ask  for,  whether  from  the  officers  or  people, 
which  the  country  can  furnish,  shall  be  sold  to  them ; 
nor  shall  the  authorities  interpose  any  prohibitory  reg- 
ulations to  the  people  selling ;  and  whatever  either  party 
may  wish  to  buy,  shall  be  exchanged  at  reasonable 
prices.  Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  go 
into  any  harbor  in  Lew-Chew,  they  shall  be  suppUed 
with  wood  and  water  at  fair  prices;  other  articles 
shall  be  purchased  only  at  Napha. 

The  great  object  of  the  Expedition,  namely,  the 
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opening^  of  an  intercourse  and  making  a  treaty  with 
the  Empire  of  Japan,  having  been  accomphshed,  the 
Commodore  deemed  it  inexpedient  and  unnecessary 
to  keep  so  large  a  fleet  together.  He  therefore  dis- 
persed the  squadron  in  different  directions.  As  has 
been  aheady  observed,  two  of  the  saihng  ships  were 
sent  to  Formosa,  one  to  Shanghai,  and  others  to  differ- 
ent ports  in  the  China  sea.  After  the  signing  of  the 
compact,  and  when  all  other  pubhc  business  was 
finished  between  the  Americans  and  the  Lew-Chewan 
authorities,  and  suitable  presents  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  the  Commodore,  and  his  officers 
were  invited  by  the  Regent  to  a  grand  banquet.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  Americans  were  courteously 
received  and  hospitably  entertained,  and  every  thing 
passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  As  the 
ships  were  now  ready  for  sea,  the  Commodore  in  his 
turn,  gave  a  parting  fete  on  board  the  Mississippi,  to 
tfie  Regent  and  other  oflBcial  dignitaries.  This  was 
very  gratifying  to  the  guests,  who  expressed  much 
gratitude  to  him  and  his  officers  for  the  uniform  poHte- 
ness  they  had  always  received  from  them  during  their 
repeated  visits  to  the  island. 

The  next  day,  the  store-ship  Lexington  was  ordered 
to  Hong  Kong.  The  day  after,  the  17th,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Powhatan  sailed  from  Napha.  After  leaving 
port,  the  latter  was  sent  to  Ning-po-fore,  Funchowfuh, 
and  Amoy,  on  the  'coast  of  China,  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  American  residents  at  those  places,  and 
from  there  was  ordered  to  join  the  Mississippi  at 
Hong  Kong,  at  which  port  the  Commodore  arrived 
without  accident.     Having  finished  the  work  assigned 
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him  by  his  country,  and  being  worn  down  ty  long- 
continued  anxiety  of  mind  and  ill-health  of  body,  ag- 
gravated doubtless  by  his  solicitude  and  cares,  and  an 
increasing  debility,  the  Commodore  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  rest  of  home,  which  he  so  much  needed. 
He  had  written  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  some  time  before,  asking  leave  when  his  work 
was  done,  to  turn  over  the  command  to  the  officer  next 
in  rank,  and  return  himself  to  the  United  States.  At 
Hong  Kong,  he  foimd  awaiting  him  despatches  from 
the  Navy  Department,  granting  the  required  permis- 
sion, and  leaving  it  optional  with  him  to  return  in  the 
Mississippi  or  by  the  overland  route  to  Europe.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  delivered  to  Captain  Abbott  the 
command  of  the  squadron,  now  composed  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, Macedonian  and  Yandalia  only,  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  having  been  ordered  home.  After  a  most  friendly 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  his  countrymen 
living  in  China,  and  a  kind  farewell  expressed  in  a 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the  commercial 
houses  of  Russell,  Nye,  Whetmore,  King,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  American  firms  and  residents,  he  embarked  in 
company  with  his  Hag-Lieutenant,  in  the  English  mail- 
steamer  Hindoostan,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1855,  having  been  absent  from  the 
United  States  two  years  and  two  months. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  JAPAN  EXPEDITION. 

After  the  copious  extracts  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Japan  Expedition,  I  will  close  the  subject  by  making  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  vast  advantage  this  great 
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enterprise  has  bestowed  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  but  upon  all  other  nations.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  conferred  upon  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  imperishable  honor,  and,  what  has  ren- 
dered it  more  conspicuous  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  it  was  conceived  and  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  United  States  without  the  assistance  of  any  of 
the  European  Powers.  Up  to  this  period,  Japan  had 
been  virtually  closed  against  all  the  nations  of  the 
worl^,  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  exclusive  policy  of  the  Japanese  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  condemned  by  England,  France  and  Russia, 
for  many  years,  still  no  incipient  steps  had  been  taken 
by  any  European  nation  to  obtain  justice,  or  to  compel 
these  self-styled  Celestials  to  comply  with  the  common 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain 
justice  and  equitable  rights,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment fitted  and  equipped  a  powerful  fleet  of  steam- 
frigates  and  sailing  ships-of-war,  and  placed  the  whole 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  To  this  able 
Commander,  full  power  was  given  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Japan,  which  should  guarantee  to  American  ships 
and  vessels  the  right  of  navigating  its  waters  and  enter- 
ing its  ports  for  supplies,  and,  in  a  word,  to  compel  the 
Japanese  Government  to  treat  the  Americans  vnth 
humanity  and  respect.  I  am  therefore  satisfied  that 
whoever  reads  Commodore  Perry's  Narrative  of  the 
Japan  Expedition,  will  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  very  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  one  so  amply  competent,  in  every  respect, 
as  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  accomplish  the  arduous 
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duties  devolving  on  him  in  the  many  tiying  and  deli- 
cate situations  in  which  he  was  placed;  neither  can  it 
be  denied  that  he  was  ably  sustained  by  his  efficient 
officers,  artists,  seamen  and  marines ;  and  I  think  it 
will  readily  be  conceded  that,  fix)m  the  Commodore  to 
the  humblest  individual  in  the  fleet,  they  are  all  richty 
entitled  to  their  country's  gratitude.  As  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  a  perusal  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Expe- 
dition, they  all  performed  their  duty  with  obedi^ce 
and  alacrity  which  will  reflect  credit  and  honor,  not  only 
upon  them,  but  on  their  descendants.  During  the 
Commodore's  stay  in  China  and  Japan,  he  not  oviy 
displayed  superior  talents  as  a  seaman  and  militaiy 
commander,  but  evinced  much  abiUty  and  adroitness 
as  a  diplomatist.  He  demanded  nothing  but  equal 
justice  in  all  his  requirements,  and  showed  a  firm  de- 
termination of  purpose,  which  soon  convinced  the  shuf- 
fling Japanese  dignitaries  that  their  evasive  pdicy 
would  not  prevail. 

In  every  negotiation  with  these  exclusive  Celestials, 
he  exercised  his  power  with  great  moderation  and  for- 
bearance, so  that,  while  he  held  the  olive-branch  in  one 
hand,  the  sword  of  justice  was  unsheathed  in  the  other. 
An  impulsive,  vacillating  man  could  never  have  accom- 
plished the  great  objects  of  the  Expedition ;  -and,  as 
time  rolls  on,  the  success  of  this  important  enterprise 
win  continue  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  by 
Christians  of  every  name,  long  after  every  individual 
comprising  the  Expedition  shall  have  passed  from  earth, 
and  the  name  of  Matthew  C.  Perry  will  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  shine  brighter  and  brighter  for  ages,  as 
the  happy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence 
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of  opening  the  Japan  Empire  to  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world.  In  fine,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
immense  importance  of  the  success  of  the  Japan 
squadron  in  opening  so  vast  a  field  for  trade  and  com- 
merce to  Eiux)pe  and  the  United  States,  which  wiQ 
inevitably  progress  from  year  to  year,  and  will,  ere 
long,  be  followed  by  Christian  missionaries  and  the 
blessed  Gospel,  which  will  shed  sufficient  light  to  induce 
these  enslaved  pagans  to  destroy  their  idols  and  worship 
the  true  and  Uving  God,  through  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Reasoning  from 
analogy,  before  many  years  from  this  date,  English  and 
American  steamboats  will  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
plying  among  these  fertile  islands,  where  pure  Christi- 
anity will  inevitably  break  the  chains  of  heathenish 
superstition  and  impious  idolatry  which  have  bound 
them  for  ages.  When  this  benighted  empire  shall  be 
released  from  the  thraldom  of  idolatry  and  mental 
slavery,  then,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
them  free. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  vast  importance  of 
opening  Japan  to  trade  and  commerce,  Christianity 
and  civilization,  bring  down  the  date  of  this  historical 
sketch  to  the  year  1866. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Remarks  od  the  Aincan  slaye-trade— Dr.  LiTingstone  sails  from  England  is 
1840 — Arrives  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Goes  into  the  interior — ^Ar- 
rives in  the  3akwain  country — Studies  the  African  language— Selects 
Mabotsa  for  a  missionary  station — ^Encounter  with  a  lion — Sechele,  Chief 
of  the  Bakwains — ^Exploring  expedition  with  two  English  trayellers — 
Arrive  at  Lake  Ngami — Kuruman  founded  as  a  missionary  station  in 
1823— Discover  the  River  Zambesi — Victoria  Falls — Rev.  Mr.  Ho&t— 
Arrive  at  Linyanti— Chief  Sekeletu  joins  the  party — ^Face  of  the  country 
— Ascend  the  Leeambye — Ingenuity  of  the  tribes — ^Arrive  at  Libonta — 
Arrive  at  Angola — Reach  the  western  coast — Loanda — HosfNtaKty  of 
Mr.  Gabriel — American  merchants — By  invitation  the  natives  visit  sev- 
eral English  ships. 

Having  made  copious  extracts  from  simdiy  navigators 
in  their  voyages  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas,  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  poor,  imfortunate 
Africa.  This  ill-fated  country  has  for  ages  been  en- 
veloped in  deep,  heathen  darkness,  and  although  many 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  men  have  sacrificed  much 
property,  and  even  their  Uves,  to  enhghten  and  Chris- 
tianize the  inhabitants  of  this  benighted  region,  still,their 
efforts  and  self-sacrificing  exertions  have  been  counteract- 
ed by  sordid  and  inhuman  slave-traders,  who,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  have  excluded  the  Kght  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  numerous  tribes  of  this  extensive  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  barbarous  slave-trade,  with  all  its  evil 
tendencies,  became  at  length  so  loathsome  to  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe,  and  also  to  the  United  States, 
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that,  as  it  were,  by  mutual  consent,  they  resolved  to 
abolish  it,  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  abomi- 
nable traffic.  In  the  year  1808,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment declared  it  piracy,  warning  the  people  that  the 
death  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  every  American 
citizen  found  guilty  of  buying  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  to  other  countries.  These 
just  laws  and  strenuous  efforts  to  abolish  the  trade  were 
seconded  by  England  and  France,  who  soon  after  united 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  a 
considerable  naval  force,  which,  has  for  many  years,been 
stationed  on  the  African  coast  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
slavers,  and  to  punish  those  detected  in  this  nefarious 
commerce.  Every  exertion  was  then  made  by  them  to 
induce  Spain  and  Portugal  to  join  with  them  in  the 
same  compact.  The  excuse  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  was  that  their  colonies  were  poor  and  re- 
quired replenishing ;  consequently,  the  flags  of  these 
two  nations  were  used  for  the  slave-trade  purposes  for 
several  years  ;  in  fine,  until  they  found  they  were  be- 
coming degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  when  they  at  length  relinquished  it,  and  have, 
during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  openly  united  with 
the  before-named  Powers  to  abolish  it,  so  that  this 
traffic  is  now  pronounced,  by  all  civilized  nations,  in- 
human and  illegal.  Until  the  last  few  years  all  those 
concerned  in  the  slave-trade  have  contended  and  held 
out  to  the  world  that  purchasing  and  transporting  the 
natives  of  Africa  to  Brazil,  the  West  Indies  and  other 
southern  climates,  was  humane  and  benevolent,  as  well 
as  of  vast  advantage  to  the  civilized  portion  of  man- 
27 
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kind ;  that,  if  they  were  not  bought  and  removed  fiom 
their  shores,  they  would,  as  prisoners,  be  aR  put  to 
death ;  in  fine,  that  they  were  cannibak,  and  only  fit 
for  slaves.  This  plausible  and  specious  reasoning  on 
the  part  of  these  selfish,  inhuman  traders,  was  palmed 
upon  the  world,  and  believed  by  a  large  and  credulous 
portion  of  those  who  had  no  means  of  confuting  these 
false  statements. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
send  forth  an  eminent  Christian  missionary  to  this  poor, 
persecuted  country,  and,  through  him,  give  more  light 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  southern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  African  continent  than  any  person  who 
has  preceded  him.  This  worthy  missionary.  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  sailed  from  England  in  1840  in  the  ship 
"  George,"  and  after  a  passage  of  three  months,  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  made  a 
short  stay,  and  then  proceeded  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  from 
thence  immediately  directed  his  course  into  the  interior. 
Dr.  Livingstone  states,  at  the  outset,  that  he  has  spent 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  as  a  Christian  missionary  in 
Africa  without  cost  to  its  inhabitants.  Agreeably  to 
the  general  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  went  fo 
Kuruman,  then  their  farthest  inland  station  fix)m  the 
Cape,  where  he  remained  a  few  days  to  recruit  his 
oxen,  and  then  made  his  way,  in  company  with  another 
missionary,  to  the  Bakwain  country,  and  found  Sechde 
with  his  tribe  located  at  Shokuane. 

Kuruman  is  a  missionary  station  which  was  founded 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  MoflFat,  of  the  London  So- 
ciety, in  1823.     The  founders  built  Kuruman,  working 
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with  their  own  hands  as  carpenters,  masons,  thatchers 
and  smiths,  in  the  midst  of  many  troubles.  It  consists 
of  a  chapel  built  of  limestone,  thatched  with  reeds  and 
straw,  with  comfortable  cottage  residences,  a  school- 
house,  smithery  and  other  offices.  They  had  also  well- 
stocked  gardens,  with  a  grass  lawn,  around  which  was 
a  lofty  range  of  shade  trees,  resembling  the  Babylonian 
willow.  It  was  completed  in  1839,  and  is  a  pleasant- 
looking  place.  For  seventeen  years  previous  to  Dr. 
Livingstx)ne's  arrival,  it  had  been  the  centre  of  light  in 
a  land  of  darkness;  here,  the  way-worn  traveller 
or  the  scientific  gentleman  met  with  a  hospitable 
reception.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, daughter  of  IVIr.  MoflFat,  was  nurtured,  and  to 
this  lady  Dr.  Livingstone  was  married  in  1843.  They 
separated  themselves  from  civilized  society  and  took  up 
their  residence  with  Sechele,  Chief  of  the  Bakwains, 
where  they  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  African  language,  and  subsequently  formed  a 
missionary  station  with  another  tribe  at  Mabotsa. 
After  acquiring  the  African  language.  Dr.  Livingstone 
made  frequent  explorations  through  wild  regions, 
among  savage  tribes,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Oswell.  They  travelled  on  foot  and  in  wagons 
drawn  by  bullocks,  vrith  a  large  retinue  of  native  at- 
tendants. When  unable  to  thread  the  forests  in  wagons, 
they  rode  on  the  backs  of  oxen  trained  to  the  saddle. 
It  appears  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative,  that  at  his 
first  entrance  into  Southern  Africa  he  made  several  ex. 
cursions  among  the  interior  tribes,  not  only  to  explore, 
but  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  principles  of  peace 
and  justice.    At  these  times,  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
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dren  accompaDied  him,  sometimes  in  a  rade  wagon, 
sometimes  on  foot,  submitting  to  every  kind  of  incon- 
venience and  hardship  incident  to  such  a  wild,  savage 
life.  Finding  that  several  portions  of  the  country  wctc 
subject  to  bad  fevers  and  debilitating  agues,  and  still 
persevering  in  his  determination  to  explore  Southern 
Africa,  he  thought  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children,  and 
concluded  that,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  d 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  would  sCTd  them 
back  to  England.  He  accordingly  accompanied  them 
to  the  Cape  and  placed  them  on  shipboard,  in  charge 
of  friends,  to  return  home.  At  that  time  (1851),  he 
hoped  to  rejoin  them  in  two  years,  but  this  agreeable 
anticipation  was  not  gratified  until  after  a  period  of  five 
years. 

As  his  family  was  now  provided  for,  with  indomi- 
table resolution  and  perseverance.  Dr.  Livingstone  re- 
turned, with  renewed  vigor,  to  explore,  not  only  the 
middle  regions  of  Africa,  but  to  pursue  his  perilous 
journey  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  Angola.  He 
desired  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  west- 
em  coast,  and  finally  to  cross  the  continent  in  an  east- 
erly direction.  All  these  plans  he  successftilly  accom- 
pUshed.  The  result  of  all  his  explorations  we  shall 
hereafter  endeavor  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  more 
particular  andjdetailed  account  extracted  from  his  nar- 
rative. 

Aft;er  passing  through  various  wild  scenes,  and 
places  of  not  much  note,  he  arrived  at  Leluborala,  in 
the  Bakwain  country,  where  he  remained  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
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language  and  to  study  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
secluding  himself  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Euro- 
peans who  came  to  this  region  for  the  purpose  of  traffic 
in  ivory  or  other  commodities.  After  remaining  some 
years  in  the  country,  he  found  that  though  the  dialect 
of  the  various  tribes  diflfered  in  many  respects,  still  the 
general  language  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same ; 
and  although  local  differences  were  perceptible,  all  the 
tribes  could  understand  each  other.  Not  far  from 
Kuruman,  he  selected  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mabotsa 
for  a  missionary  station,  which  he  hoped  to  occupy 
with  his  family  at  some  future  period. 

Dr.  Livingstone  had  now  become  so  famihar  with  the 
native  language  that  he  soon  formed  a  friendship  with 
Sechele,  the  Chief  of  the  Bakwain  tribe,  and  several 
other  distinguished  individuals  acting  under  his  imme- 
diate directions. 

In  this  region  the  lions  are  numerous  and  extremely 
savage,  causing  great  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country.  At  a  place  called  Mabotsa,  Dr. 
Livingstone  relates  an  intensely  interesting  fight  with  a 
savage  old  Uon;  the  struggle  for  the  mastery,  came  very 
near  costing  the  life  of  our  brave  missionary.  The 
natives  had  surrounded  and  driven  together  several  hons, 
all  of  which  broke  through  the  enclosures  and  escaped, 
except  one  fierce  old  monster,  who  had  stationed  him- 
self upon  a  rock,  and  appeared  determined  to  wage 
open  war  against  all  his  assailants.  He  was  about 
thirty  yards  distant ;  a  little  bush  intervened  between 
the  Doctor  and  his  adversary,  so  that,  with  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  he  was  enabled  to  plant  several  balls  in 
the  body  of  the  animal,  who,  although  severely  wound- 
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ed,  was  able  still  to  sustain  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  natives  drew  near  to  spear  him,  but,  from  some 
superstitious  fear  of  witchcraft,  left  Dr.  Livingstone  to 
combat  alone  with  the  enraged  animaL  Aft;er  reload- 
ing his  musket,  the  Doctor  advanced  to  despatch  him, 
when  the.Uon  sprang  upon  him,  and,  seizing  his 
shoulder  with  one  of  his  paws,  they  both  came  to  the 
ground  together.  For  one  moment,  the  Doctor  was  so 
stupefied,  although  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  him,  as  to  be  perfectly  powerless.  One  of  the 
natives  seeing  this,  approached  to  shoot  the  lion,  but 
the  gun  missed  fire,  and  the  infuriated  animal  left  the 
Doctor  and  attacked  his  new  adversary,  whom  he 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  poor  beast  socm  after 
dropped  dead  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  The 
natives  declared  this  to  be  the  largest  Hon  they  had  ever 
seen.  In  the  conflict  the  Doctor  was  badly  wounded 
in  one  of  his  arms,  but  fortunately  escaped  without 
other  serious  injury.  The  two  natives  who  were 
wounded  suffered  severely,  and  did  not  entirely  recover 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  year. 

Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  became  more  and 
more  intimate  with  the  Chief  Sechele,  who,  being  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  quick  perceptions,  soon  learned 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  understand  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  reUgion,  which  he  not  only  fol- 
lowed himself,  but  caused  his  subjects  to  follow  also. 
Some  two  or  three  years  after  this.  Chief  Sechele  be- 
came converted,  and  was  baptized.  It  was  a  great  sa- 
crifice for  him  to  separate  himsdf  from  all  his  wives 
but  one,  but  feeling  it  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  Chris- 
tian injunction,  he  retained  his  first  wife  only,  notwith- 
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standing  she  was  the  oldest  and  most  uncomely  of  all. 
He  presented  to  those  whom  he  sent  back  to  their 
parents,  new  clothing  and  other  presents  to  a  consider- 
ble  amount,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  them  in  this  separation,  but  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Christian  reUgion  and  his  own  con- 
science to  have  more  than  one  wife. 

This  was  a  hard  doctrine,  and  consequently  pro- 
.  duced  much  dissatisfaction  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tribe.  Although  very  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr. 
Livingstone  judiciously  used  gentle  persuasion,  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  own  consciences  to  settle  this  extremely 
difficult  point,  which  naturally  begat  strong  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization ;  stiU,  the 
Doctor  adds,  he  had  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  the 
seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  sown  among  these  rude 
people,  and  that  they  would,  as  he  confidently  be- 
lieved, hereafter  spring  up  and  produce  good  fruit. 
Some  of  his  opponents  accused  him  of  having  thrown  a 
charm  of  witchcraft  over  their  chief  and  his  immediate 
followers,  and  indulged  themselves  in  deteriorating  ob- 
servations against  Sechele,  which  would,  some  years 
previous  to  this  period,  have  cost  them  their  lives. 
Here  is  another  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  con- 
verts the  savage,  lion-like  spirit  of  a  man  to  the  gentle, 
docile  character  of  the  lamb. 

Dr.  Livingstone  proposed  to  Sechele  that  he  should 
purchase  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  missionary  station, 
which  proposition  appeared  to  the  natives  almost  ridic- 
ulous, where  there  was  so  much  land  of  little  or  no 
value.      He,  however,  explained  to  them  that,  after 
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erecting  suitable  buildings  and  improving  the  land,  it 
would  become  more  valuable,  and  that,  if  some  foohah 
or  bad  prince  should  succeed  Sechele,  the  property 
might  be  confiscated ;  or,  should  the  tribe  decide  to 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  country,  that  this  mis- 
sionary station  could  still  be  retained  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  Christian  missicmaries  who  might  succeed 
him.  This  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  he  agreed  to  pay  for  the  allotted 
ground,  the  value  of  five  pounds,  in  goods  suited  to 
their  present  wants.  Here  this  worthy  missionary 
observes  that  he  was  a  stranger  among  these  people, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  dictate  to  them,  or  coerce 
them,  and  that  all  he  wished  was  to  persuade  them  to 
do  right ;  that  they,  by  their  good  example,  might  ex- 
tend the  same  benevolent  principles  to  all  the  tribes  in 
communication  with  them.  After  he  had  become 
familiar  with  their  language,  he  was  convinced  that 
these  people  were,  in  many  respects,  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  uneducated  peasantry  of  other  countries.  For 
example,  they  showed  great  adroitness  in  constructing 
pitfalls  and  pits  for  wild  animals ;  they  erected  hedges 
and  open  lanes  extending  two  or  three  mOes,  and  ter- 
minating in  an  immense  and  deep  pit,  covered  with 
light  framework  and  bushes.  After  aJl  these  prepara- 
tions were  made,  the  wild  game,  consisting  of  buffaloes, 
zebras,  tressebes,  giraffes,  caamas  or  hartbeests,  ko- 
kongs  or  gnus,  rhinoceroses  and  various  other  animals 
so  numerous  in  these  wild  regions,  are  driven  by  the 
natives  several  miles  into  these  lanes  and  avenues,  and 
with  clubs  and  spears  are  forced  into  the  pit,  crowding 
upon  one  another,  until  the  great  pitfjdl  is  literaDy 
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filled  with  an  immense  mass  of  these  living  animals, 
which  press  and  crush  one  another,  and  eventually  fall 
a  prey  as  a  rich  spoil  to  the  tribe.  Dr.  Livingstone 
furthermore  adds,  that  the  Africans  evince  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  selection  of  suitable  soils  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  grains.  They  are  remarkably  accurate  in  their 
knowledge  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  and  of  the  kind 
of  pasturage  suited  to  each.  They  are  also  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  wild  animals. 

While  at  this  location,  in  the  valley  of  Mabotsa, 
Dr.  Livingstone  fortunately  became  acquainted  with 
three  English  gentlemen,  African  traveUers,  namely. 
Col.  Steele,  then  aid-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  at  Madras,  Major  Vardon  and  Mr.  Oswell.  They 
were  all  enamored  of  African  hunting  and  African  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Oswell  had  left  a  high  position  in  India 
at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  from  the  pure  love  of 
hunting  and  the  desire  of  making  discoveries  for  the 
improvement  of  geography,  and  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  wild  and  almost  unknown  region  of 
Southern  Africa.  Dr.  Livingstone  always  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  friend  and  travelhng  companion, 
Mr.  Oswell.  He  says  he  was  brave,  kind  and  gener- 
ous, and  enthusiastically  fond  of  hunting.  The  natives 
universally  declared  Mr.  Oswell  to  be  the  greatest 
adept  at  hunting  of  any  man  that  had  ever  visited  the 
country.  He  has  been  known  to  kill  four  large  ele- 
phants in  one  day ;  the  ivory  from  these  animals,  Dr. 
Livingstone  says,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  guin- 
eas. Mr.  Oswell  usually  employed  several  dogs  to 
harass  and  vex  the  elephant,  and  while  the  animal  was 
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trying  to  trample  them  mider  foot,  he  was  enabled  to 
plant  a  ball  in  some  vital  part ;  in  this  way  he  succeed- 
ed in  killing  great  numbers,  and  obtained  the  admiration 
of  all  the  tribes  through  whose  territories  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  his  explorations. 

Dr.  Livingstone  decided  to  leave  the  Bakwains  for 
the  present,  and  make  an  exploring  expedition  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  MmTay  and  Mr.  Oswell.  He  had 
heard  from  the  natives  of  a  large  lake  in  the  interior, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  European  traveller. 
He  accordingly  procured  guides  and  oxen  to  perform 
the  journey,  through  a  wild  and  barren  country,  where 
Uttle  or  no  fresh  water  could  be  obtained,  except  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  only  from  wells  and  smaD  pools  of 
rain  water.  Their  sustenance  consisted  mostly  of 
wild  game,  and,  when  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  sufficient  supply,  they  were  compelled  to  slaugh- 
ter one  of  their  oxen.  In  this  way,  they  travelled  from 
day  to  day,  sometimes  in  a  rude  cart,  but  most  gen- 
erally mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  for  about  a  fort- 
night, when  they  arrived  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
Lake  Ngami.  They  judged  the  lake  to  be  about 
seventy-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  represent  it  as 
being  shallow,  generally  navigable  for  boats  only.  It 
is  a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  placid  water,  fed  by 
the  river  Teoughe.  When  at  a  low  stage,  it  is  some- 
what brackish ;  but,  when  full,  it  is  pure  and  excellent 
for  drinking.  Its  shores  were  generally  wooded  with 
forest  trees,  with  a  clear  opening  on  the  west  side. 
Many  dead  trees  were  embedded  in  the  mud,  and  when 
its  banks  were  flooded,  antelopes  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals were  submerged  and  perished  in  its  waters.     Dr. 
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Livingstone  found  the  latitude  of  the  lake  to  be  20^ 
20'  South,  and  the  estimated  longitude  at  about  22°  and 
23°  East.  In  this  region  they  encountered  a  small 
tribe  of  natives  called  Buhuanas.  After  reposing  by 
the  lake  to  feed  and  recruit  the  animals,  they  pro- 
cured guides  and  decided  to  continue  their  journey  to 
another  tribe,  tl^e  chief  of  which  was  named  Sebituane. 
In  this  wild  part  of  the  country,  which  had  never  been 
visited  by  European  traders,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
were  found  in  great  abundance,  and,  as  the  natives  were 
unacquainted  with  their  value,  they  could  be  procured 
for  trifling  articles  of  European  production,  but  what 
the  Africans  most  esteemed,  were  guns  and  fire-arms 
of  any  description.  Before  I  proceed  any  farther  with 
our  worthy  missionary  and  his  travelling  companions,  I 
will  digress  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  southern  border  of 
the  African  continent. 

After  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  colonized 
by  Holland,  the  population  increased,  and  spread  out 
to  the  north  and  east  over  an  extensive  territory,  bor- 
dering on  sundry  African  tribes.  Subsequently,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  these  colonies  were  transferred 
to  England.  The  English  people  extended  their  posses- 
sions as  the  Dutch  had  done,  cultivated  large  tracts  of 
ground,  and  reared  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals, 
which  have  increased  fix)m  time  to  time.  These  people 
are  now  called,  in  the  native  language,  Boers  or  farmers. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  now  become  partially 
civilized,  with  schools  and  some  Christian  missionary 
stations,  and  as  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  the 
climate  generally  mild,  it  has  become  in  a  measure  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  country.   Their  surplus  produce  and 
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cattle  are  sold  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  exchanged 
for  the  merchandise  and  products  of  England  and 
Holland.  It  is  stated  that  these  Boers  band  together 
not  only  to  protect  each  other,  but  to  make  excursions 
and  forays  upon  the  bordering  African  tribes,  whom 
they  treat  with  great  injustice,  pressing  them  into  their 
service  as  servants,  and  compelling  them  to  labor  on 
their  farms  for  httle  or  no  remuneration.  From  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  however,  the  British  govern- 
ment has,  of  late  years,  compelled  the  farmers  and  inhab- 
itants to  treat  the  Africans  with  more  justice  and  human- 
ity. From  these  colonies  great  numbers  of  European 
adventiurers  visit  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  barter  bH 
sorts  of  European  commodities  for  ivory,  the  skins  of  wild 
animals,  and  any  other  articles  that  the  natives  have  to 
dispose  of.  Although  the  poor  Africans  in  this  region, 
like  all  other  ignorant  people,  are  sadly  imposed  upon 
by  designing  and  selfish  men,  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  trade  and  traffic  opened  to  this  portion  erf 
Africa,  will  increase  and  progress,  and  that  Christianity 
and  civilization  will  eventually  extend  their  benign  in- 
fluence, until  heathen  darkness  shall  recede  before  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

After  this  digression  to  the  territories  north  and 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  will  return  to  Lake 
Ngami,  and  follow  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions 
on  their  journey.  While  at  the  lake,  they  appUed  to 
the  chief  Lechulatebe  for  guides,  which  they  found 
difficult  to  obtain ;  but  he  answered  them  that  Sebitu- 
ane  was  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  that  should 
he  be  supplied  with  fire-arms,  and  assisted  by  white 
men,  he  would  subdue  and  overrun  his  tribe,  and  com- 
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pietely  annihilate  it.  The  Doctor  replied  that  the  chief 
Sebituane  was  his  friend,  and  that  his  influence  should 
be  to  promote  peace  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  failed  to 
convince  this  petty  chief  that  his  measures  would  be 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  ]?oth  tribes.  Not  only 
did  Lechulatebe  hinder  their  progress  by  refusing  to 
grant  them  guides,  but  he  even  forbade  his  men  from 
transporting  the  missionary  and  his  party  across  a  river, 
not  many  miles  in  advance;  consequently  they  were 
compelled  to  construct  rafts.  They  continued  their 
route,  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  till,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1851,  when  they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  river  Leeambye  Or  Zambesi,  which  simply  means, 
in  the  African  language,  a  river.  While  proceeding 
down  the  Zambesi,  they  found  the  cmrent  very  strong, 
and  at  length  met  with  violent  rapids  and  a  stupendous 
cataract,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  called  Victoria  Falls  in 
honor  of  the  present  Queen  of  England.  He  represents 
them  as  running  through  a  narrow  defile  of  rocks, 
with  a  fall  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  throwing  up 
clouds  of  spray  and  vapor  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  banks  of  the  river,  forming  beautiful  rainbows.  He 
describes  the  whole  scene  as  being  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  the  banks  of  the  river  studded  with  forest  trees, 
with  vegetation  ».on  every  side,  rendered  it  bold,  wild 
and  magnificent.  The  river  is  sprinkled  with  several 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  whose  latitude  he  deter- 
mined was  17°  51'  64"  South,  longitude  25°  41'  East. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  narrative,  represents  his  follow- 
ers, the  natives,  as  entertaining  a  profound  awe  and 
reverence  for  these  magnificent  falls.  They  repeated 
their  prayers,  and  appeared  to  think  it  was  the  seat  of 
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Deity,  without  having  any  definite  idea  as  to  how  it 
was  formed,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  scene  which  im- 
pressed them  so  deeply.  After  crossing  the  Zambesi, 
they  paid  a  visit  to  a  powerful  tribe,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Sebituane,  who  received  them  in  a  hospitable  man- 
ner, furnished  them  with  such  animals  as  they  required, 
and  promised  them  every  aid  in  his  power  while  they 
remained  within  his  territory ;  and  thus  we  find,  that 
after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  through  the^e  wfld 
regions,  so  little  known  to  white  men.  Dr.  Livingstone 
again  returned,  as  has  been  stated,  with  his  family,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  his  second  expedition,  he  says  he  again  started 
for  the  interior  in  a  rude  wagon  drawn  by  ten  oxen, 
with  the  following  persons  under  his  direction :  two 
Christian  Bechuanas  fi'om  Kuruman,  two  Bakwain 
men,  and  two  young  girls,  who,  having  gone  as  nurses 
with  his  children  to  the  Cape,  were  now  returning  to 
their  home  at  Kolobeng.  He  then  took  a  central  route, 
and  proceeded  to  the  north  through  a  race  of  men 
called  Griquas  and  Bechuanas.  The  word  Griqnas 
means  a  mixed  race,  sprung  from  natives  and  Euro- 
peans. These  inhabitants  were  literally  a  mixed  race 
of  Dutch  extraction,  with  Bushwomen  and  Hottentots. 
They  were  governed  by  Waterboer,  who,  by  treaty, 
received  a  small  sum  per  annum  fit)m  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment for  the  support  of  schools  in  his  country,  and 
proved  a  most  efficient  guard  of  the  north-west  boun- 
dary of  the  British  Colony.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
brave  Christian  man,  who  governed  all  those  under 
his  jurisdiction  so  wisely,  as  much  trouble  might  have 
been  caused  as  on  the  eastern  boundary,  where 
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were  badly  governed,  where  cattle-stealing  and  petty 
crimes  were  carried  on,  which  engendered  frequent  out- 
breaks and  dissensions.  In  this  region,  he  found  some 
Christian  missionaries,  and  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  Christianity  and  civilization,  but  not  as  much 
as  he  had  anticipated ;  still,  as  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
had  been  sown,  he  hoped  that  with  patience  and  per- 
severance it  would  extend  its  borders  further  and  wider 
into  the  interior  of  this  dark  region  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  narrative  speaks  highly  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat,  his  father-in-law,  a  worthy  English 
missionary,  who.  has  resided  at  Kuruman  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  has  published  an  interesting  work 
entitled  "  Scenes  and  Labors  in  South  Africa."  They 
here  fell  in  with  large  numbers  of  ostriches,  which 
were  so  swift  of  foot  that  they  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  shoot  them.  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  that  their 
average  stride  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  that  their  speed 
is  about  twenty-six  miles  an  hour,  which  falls  but  little 
below  a  railway  locomotive.  Their  young  ones  are  some- 
times taken  by  the  natives,  and  soon  become  tame  and 
docile.  The  Bakalahari  kindly  received  the  Doctor 
and  his  party,  and  listened  to  his  instructions  given 
to  them  in  their  own  language,  and,  although  they  all 
seemed  to  entertain  an  idea  of  a  superior  Being,  it  is 
difficult  for  an  European  to  understand  the  obstacles 
encountered  in  teaching  these  unfortunate  men,  who 
have  been  for  so  many  centuries  living  in  degraded 
barbarism,  constantly  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  they  consider  more  important  than  the  con- 
templation of  a  future  state.  Although  they  listen 
with  respect  to  the  Missionary,  when  he  kneels  down 
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to  pray,  the  position  and  the  act  seem  to  them  so  ridio- 
ulou8,  that  they  can  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter. 
He  further  adds,  that  if  asked  what  effect  the  pieadi- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  has  upon  these  men  at  the  com- 
mencement, he  is  unable  to  answer ;  but  believes  that 
serious  impressions  are  sometimes  made  upon  them, 
and  that,  by  a  long-continued  course  of  instruction, 
they  become  good  Christians.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  missionary  stations  were  established 
here,  and  the  native  children  were  taught  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  sown  among 
them  would  eventually  produce  abundant  finiits  d 
righteousness. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative  that 
this  region  of  country  has  a  sparse  population,  and 
that  the  different  tribes  live  in  villages  atid  small 
towns.  In  February,  1853,  he  visited  the  Bamang- 
wato  tribe ;  the  natives  here  seem  to  fare  a  little  more 
comfortably  than  those  he  had  previously  met  with. 
They  reared  sheep  and  goats,  and  had  an  abundance 
of  milk,  which  they  used  in  various  ways ;  they  made 
sacks  of  animals'  hides  with  the  hair  taken  off,  in  which 
they  put  the  milk,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
becomes  a  thick,  sour  curd ;  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  eating  it,  it  is  extremely  palatable.  They  also  raise 
melons  and  grapes ;  the  latter  fruit,  for  the  want  of  high 
cultivation,  is  not  very  good,  being  somewhat  tart  and 
astringent. 

Dr.  Livingstone  having  now  reached  18""  of  South 
latitude,  proceeded  to  the  northward,  where  he  found 
the  forests  more  dense,  and  consequently  more  difficult 
to  penetrate,  so  that  his  party  were  obliged  to  cut  down 
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•  trees  for  his  oxen  and  wagon  to  pass.  They  met  with 
many  Kons  and  other  wild  beasts ;  the  former  fright- 
ened away  the  oxen  and  gave  them  much  trouble ;  it 
appears  that  the  Doctor  and  his  companions  became 
so  much  accustomed  to  lions,  that  their  presence  caused 
them  but  Uttle  fear  or  anxiety.  Thus  far,  the  track  of 
our  worthy  missionary  was  inland,  and  comparatively 
central ;  at  any  rate  so  far  from  the  western  coast,  that 
the  slave-trade  had  not  reached  these  interior  districts. 
As  a  general  principle,  the  natives  subsisted  on  wild 
animals,  and  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  own  rear- 
ing, together  with  such  roots  and  vegetables  as  were 
cultivated  without  much  labor.  The  country  here  is 
represented  as  undulating  with  plains  and  valleys,  not 
mountainous,  as  he  subsequently  found  it  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  eastward.  The  small  tribes  that  inhabit 
these  forests  are  termed  Bushmen.  Our  travellers  ob- 
serve, that  from  the  abundance  of  wild  game,  roots 
and  berries,  they  were  rarely  at  a  loss  for  sustenance, 
while  various  pools  furnished  them  with  water.  It  ap- 
pears from  this,  that  Nature  has  supplied  these  uncul- 
tivated men  with  nourishment  adapted  to  their  wants, 
which,  of  course,  are  very  few,  the  cUmate  being  so  mild, 
that  little  clothing  is  necessary. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  lost  a  single  man 
by  death,  although  two  of  his  party  were  extremely  ill, 
and  not  Ukely  to  recover.  In  following  him  in  his 
narrative,  one  is  struck  with  wonder  at  his  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance,  in  threading  these  wild  re- 
gions for  years,  with  but  few  companions,  conforming 
and  adapting  himself  to  such  a  rude,  savage  life,  which 
most  men  would  think  endurable  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

28 
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It  is,  therefore,  by  the  sacrifices  of  this  Christian  mis- 
sionary, that  the  civilized  world  is  indebted  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  Southern  Africa,  its  geography,  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  than  it  ever  before  possessed.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone continued  his  course  from  day  to  day  until  he 
arrived  at  a  hill  called  N'Gwa,  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  covered  with  forest  trees,  and  lying  in 
latitude  18°  27'  20"  South,  longitude  24°  13'  36" 
East.  The  wild  animals  in  this  region  seem  compara- 
tively tame,  with  the  exception  of  the  lions  ;  the  giraffes 
stood  gazing  at  our  travellers  in  amazement,  while  one 
old  lion  threatened  them  severely  by  his  loud  roaring ; 
and,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  even  frighten 
tlic  oxen,  seemed  very  angry,  but  kept  at  such  a  re- 
spectful distance  that  the  Doctor  could  not  get  a  shot 
at  him. 

As  the  party  advanced  farther  north,  the  country, 
although  wild,  became  very  beautiful ;  the  trees  were 
large  and  magnificent,  and  the  grass  was  so  high  as  to 
reach  almost  to  the  top  of  the  wagon,  while  small 
rivers  and  brooks  irrigated  abundantly  the  surrounding 
lands.  They  soon  fell  in  with  a  large  tract  of  low 
prairie  land,  covered  with  immense  reed  forests,  im- 
mersed in  water,  compelUng  them  often  to  wade  knee 
deep.  After  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  severe  labor, 
they  made  their  way  through  these  reedy  forests,  and 
arrived  at  the  river  Chobe,  which  had  overflowed  its 
banks  and  partially  inundated  the  surroimding  country. 
Here  they  found  great  numbers  of  hippopotami ;  these 
amphibious  animals  are  large,  disagreeable-looking 
creatures,  which  inhabit  rivers  and  their  banks,  and 
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sometimes  upset  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  causing 
them  much  trouble  and  alarm.  Dr.  Livingstone  pro- 
cured a  large  canoe  or  pontoon,  and  proceeded  to  the 
village  of  Moremi  of  the  Makololo  tribe,  where  he  met 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  known  on  a  former  ex- 
ploring expedition.  He  found  here  two  trading  mer- 
chants from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  had  brought 
with  them  several  muskets  and  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, which  they  bartered  with  the  natives  for 
elephants'  tusks,  purchased  at  very  low  prices,  and  sold 
at  the  Cape  at  an  enormous  profit,  the  ivory  being 
worth  about  five  shillings  sterling  per  pound.  We 
naturally  conclude  that  the  good  missionary  prayed 
with  and  taught  the  natives  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  showed  them  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities  how  to  cultivate  their  land  to  advantage,  so 
as  to  promote  their  comfort  and  progress  towards  civ- 
iUzed  Ufe.  The  place  lies  in  latitude  17°  58'  South, 
longitude  24°  6'  East.  The  people  possess  sheep,  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals.  Though  the  former  are 
of  a  small  breed,  they  are  well-trained,  and  full  of  life  ; 
they  skip  and  gambol  about  the  fields,  and  play  around 
their  owners  with  apparent  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  slave-trade  has  not  yet  reached  this  interior 
region  of  country,  so  that  the  natives  are  less  brutal, 
and  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
cultivating  the  earth  and  raising  domestic  animals. 
They  also  raise  considerable  maize  or  Indian  com, 
which  they  pound  in  mortars  and  cook  in  various  ways. 
They  collect  wild  honey  to  eat  with  their  Indian  meal, 
and  as  their  wants  are  very  few  and  easily  supplied, 
they  are  infinitely  better  ofi^  than  many  of  the  wild 
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tribes  who  wage  war  with  each  other,  and  live  entirelj 
on  roots  and  the  flesh  of  \^Tld  animals. 

Sekeletu  received  a  certain  tribute  from  some  of 
the  bordering  tribes,  which  consisted  in  gromid-nuts 
and  oxen  for  slaughter,  given  as  a  compensaticm  for  the 
protection  aflforded  them  from  the  neighboring  tribes, 
who  would  occasionally  wage  war  upon  them.  The 
Chief  and  the  leading  men  often  encourage  the  people 
by  taking  the  hoe  in  their  own  hands,  and  performing 
the  labor  necessary  to  procure  crops  of  maize,  vegeta- 
bles, melons,  &c.  The  different  tribes  in  this  wfld 
region  had  been  from  age  to  age  accustomed  to  wage 
war  upon  each  other  and  cruelly  slaughter  their  ene- 
mies, and,  so  far  from  deeming  it  wrong,  they  con- 
sidered it  a  virtue.  It  was  therefore  very  diflBcult  for 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  make  them  understand  that  to  kill 
a  fellow-man  was  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  unworthy  the  approbation  of  good  men. 

After  remaining  at  this  place  a  few  days  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Linyanti,  where  they  arrived  on  the  23d  of 
May.  This  is  the  capital  town  of  the  Makololo,  lying 
in  latitude  18M7'  20"  South,  longitude  23"  50  9" 
East.  They  were  kindly  received  by  Sekeletu,  who 
agreed  to  accompany  them  on  an  exploring  expedition 
which  they  contemplated.  Accordingly,  after  about  a 
month's  stay  at  Linyanti,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Iris 
party,  in  company  with  Sekeletu  and  about  one  him- 
dred  and  sixty  attendants,  set  out  on  their  journey. 

Whenever  they  came  to  a  town  or  village,  the 
principal  women  turned  out  to  welcome  their  arrival, 
calling  the  Chief  "  Great  Lion,"  clapping  their  hands, 
and  evincing  much  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  strangers 
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The  men  then  slaughtered  an  ox,  cooked  the  flesh,  and 
presented  it  to  their  visitors  with  milk,  sundry  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

In  general  they  had  no  knives,  forks  or  spoons,  but 
suppUed  this  deficiency  with  their  fingers.  Dr.  Living- 
stone often  presented  them  with  iron  spoons  to  aid  them 
in  eating  soup  and  milk,  but  being  unaccustomed  to  these 
utensils,  they,  at  first,  made  awkward  work  in  using 
them,  but,  after  a  little  practice,  they  found  them  very 
convenient.  Our  worthy  missionary  carried  with  him 
a  tent,  which  he  and  Sekeletu  occupied  together,  and 
pitched  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  to  avoid 
the  mice  and  other  vermin  which  infest  the  houses. 

The  Doctor  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
savage  hfe  that  he  suffered  less  from  privation  of  what 
are  called  comforts  in  civilized  countries,  than  can  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  always  enjoyed  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life. 

He  had  now  become  so  familiar  with  the  character 
and  language  of  the  natives,  that  he  could  readily  dis- 
criminate the  leading  characteristics  of  the  chiefs  and 
those  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  region  is  described 
as  generally  flat  and  level,  with  occasional  ridges  of 
sandhills,  interspersed  with  groves  of  trees,  which  ren- 
der it  very  picturesque.  A  broad  river  called  the 
Leeambye,  with  its  tributary  streams,  fertilize  the  sur- 
rounding plains  and  valleys,  which  are  capable  of  high 
cultivation.  The  coimtry  abounds  with  wild  animals, 
such  as  buffaloes,  zebras,  elands  and  antelopes,  grazing 
about,  and  so  tame  that  it  vfBs  not  difficult  to  shoot  and 
spear  them.  Abundance  of  food  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained, therefore,  to  supply  the  whole  party. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  friend  Sekeletu  decided  lo 
ascend  the  Leeambye  River,  and  for  this  purpose  assem- 
bled a  fleet  of  canoes  to  the  number  of  thirty-three. 
They  were  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  long,  and  about 
twenty  or  thirty  inches  wide,  and  each  was  manned  with 
from  six  to  ten  paddlers,  who  stand  upright,  changing 
from  side  to  side,  and  thus  propel.  These  rude  canoes 
run  with  safety  up  and  down  these  long  and  broad  rivers 
in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The  natives  han- 
dle their  paddles  adroitly,  keep  good  time,  and  appear 
to  enjoy  these  aquatic  expeditions  as  much  as  the 
young  people  enjoy  a  holiday  in  a  civilized  community. 
They  found  the  Leeambye  to  be  a  magnificent  river, 
often  more  than  a  mile  broad,  with  green  isles,  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  length,  sprinkled  on  its  bosom. 
The  soil  about  the  banks  is  reddish  and  extremely  fertile, 
and  many  small  towns  and  villages  are  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  consequently  the  population  is  here 
more  numerous  than  in  the  wild  plains  and  reedy 
forests  through  which  they  had  passed  some  weeks  pre- 
vious. Dr.  Livingstone  represents  several  of  these  in- 
terior tribes  as  possessing  considerable  ingenuity ;  they 
make  baskets,  wooden  bowls,  coarse  pottery  and  many 
other  necessary  utensils.  Here,  where  the  slave-trade 
does  not  exist,  war  is  of  more  rare  occurrence  than  on 
the  western  coasts,  where  the  chiefs  carry  it  on,  and 
surprise  smaD  towns  and  villages  for  the  purpose  of 
making  prisoners  to  sell  to  the  slave-dealers.  The 
principal  cause  of  war  among  the  interior  tribes  is  on 
account  of  cattle  stealing,  which,  when  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  almost  sure  to  produce  retalia- 
tion.    All  therefore  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  these 
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unhappy  conflicts  is  a  just  acknowledgment  of  human 
rights,  such  as  is  promulgated  by  pure  Christianity. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  barbarous 
slave-trade  shall  be  abolished,  and  Christian  missionary 
stations  established  in  this  almost  unknown,  but  inter- 
esting country,  that  war  and  strife  will  cease,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  vnll  regenerate  and 
civilize  this  vast  region,  which  is  capable  of  sustaining 
miUions  of  immortal  beings.  As  our  travellers  passed 
up  the  river,  they  touched  at  the  different  villages,  to 
receive  the  usual  tribute  due  to  their  Chief,  which  con- 
sisted in  food  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  plains  are  flooded, 
the  people  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  higher  groimds 
for  safety,  but  when  the  waters  recede,  they  willingly 
return  to  the  rich  grasses  that  everywhere  abound  in 
these  plains. 

Dr.  Livingstone  remarks  that  many  of  these  dis- 
tant tribes  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  and  that 
it  was  such  a  remarkable  occurrence  that  they  would 
date,  from  that  period,  say  so  many  years  before  or 
after  the  visit  of  the  white  man  to  their  country. 

Dr.  Livingstone  pursued  his  course  to  the  north- 
ward, triumphing  as  usual  over  many  diflSculties,  endur- 
ing every  kind  of  privation  and  severe  fatigue,  until  he 
arrived  at  Katongo,  which  lies  in  latitude  15°  16'  33" 
South.  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Banyeti,  whom 
he  found  in  possession  of  many  necessary  and  important 
articles  of  civilized  life.  They  had  an  abundance  of  cat- 
tle, and  cultivated  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  beans  and  ground-nuts  ;  the  rivers 
supplied  them  with  fish,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
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well  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  fiacts  are 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  native  tribes  of  the  interim 
of  Southern  Africa  are  capable,  with  a  little  instnictioD 
from  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  of  becoming  in- 
dustrious, respectable  communities. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Katongo,  our  party 
pursued  their  northern  coinrse,  sometimes  on  the  rivers 
and  sometimes  by  land,  for  about  one  hundred  miles, 
when  they  arrived  at  Libonta,  where  they  saw  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  gamet.  In  one  evening,  eighty-one  buffaloes 
defiled  before  the  fire  of  the  Doctor  and  his  party ; 
they  were  all  of  the  striped  variety,  and,  with  their 
large  dewlaps  and  sleek  skins,  were  a  beautiful  sight. 
In  the  evening,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they 
saw  a  leeba  and  severd  Uons,  which  were  larger  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  met  with. 

Dr.  Livingstone  remarks  that  he  was  fatigued  and  ter- 
ribly annoyed  by  the  wild,  savage  dances  common  among 
these  people.  For  example,  a  hundred  men,  almost 
naked,  would  dance  and  shout  until  they  were  nearly 
exhausted,  with  perspiration  streaming  hke  water  down 
their  bodies,  while  the  women  stand  by  clapping  their 
hands  in  admiration,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of 
them,  entering  the  circle,  would  join  in  the  dance  and 
then  retire.  These  dances  appear  to  be  the  means  the 
natives  take  to  express  their  joy  at  any  fortunate  event, 
such  as  the  reception  of  a  great  chief,  or  to  let  oflT  the 
steam  of  any  inordinate  excitement.  Dr.  Livingstcme 
in  relating  these  scenes,  says  that  he  suffered  more 
severely  from  savage  Ufe,  during  a  residence  of  two 
months  among  these  people,  than  he  had  up  to  this 
date  experienced,  and  he  ardently  hopes  that,  ere  long. 
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a  Christian  missionary  station  may  be  established  here. 
His  present  object  was  to  proceed  to  the  western  coast, 
and,  by  exploring,  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  Southern  Africa  than  any  ^one  who  had  yet  vis- 
ited it.  He  was  also  very  desirous  to  find  out  a  new 
route,  not  frequented  by  slave-traders,  to  the  sea-ports, 
for  he  found  that  wherever  they  had  penetrated,  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  practised  all  sorts  of  impositions  and 
extortions,  such  as  levying  tributes  for  passing  through 
their  dominions.  These  tributes  were  generally  a  de- 
mand for  a  man  or  two,  a  musket,  cotton  cloth  and 
beads.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  certain  regions  of  coun- 
try infested  with  a  poisonous  fly  called  Tsetse,  whose 
bite  was  so  fatal  that  it  frequently  destroyed  oxen  and 
other  animals.  The  men  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Cape  were  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  them  at  Linyanti  to  recruit,  after,  which  they 
were  to  be  sent  back. 

Sekeletu  furnished  him  with  twenty-seven  men  to 
perform  a  journey  to  the  western  coast,  to  open  a  trade 
with  the  English  and  other  nations  for  the  sale  of  ivory, 
skins  and  whatever  other  articles  the  natives  might 
have  to  dispose  of,  and  thereby  open  a  new  avenue  for 
Christianity  and  civihzation.  The  great  distance  and 
many  obstacles  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  expect 
any  benefit  from  that  source.  Dr.  Livingstone's  health 
had  suffered  very  much  by  incessant  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure ;  a  debiUtating  fever  had  not  only  reduced  his 
bodily  strength,  but  produced  a  dizziness  which,  at 
times,  perplexed  and  afflicted  him  exceedingly.  Suffer- 
ing mider  these  complicated  evils,  we  still  find  this 
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persevering  missionary  resolutely  pursuing  the  grand 
object  of  his  mission.  He  left  his  wagon  and  sundry 
other  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  Makololo,  and  pro\ided 
his  men  with  three  muskets  besides  their  own  native 
weapons  of  clubs  and  spears.  He  had  for  his  own 
use  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  with  which  he  was  enabled 
generally  to  furnish  animal  food  to  supply  the  whole 
party.  Having  now  made  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment, on  the  1 1th  of  November,  he  embarked  with  his 
party  in  canoes  on  the  Chobe.  Sekeletu  accompanied 
them  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  right, 
and  then  returned  to  his  people,  having  kindly  lent 
Dr.  Livingstone  his  own  canoe,  which  was  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  the  others. 

They  were  recommended  to  travel  by  day  near  the 
bank,  and  by  night  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  to 
avoid  the  hippopotami,  which  are  found  here  in  great 
numbers — although,  as  a  general  principle,  these  animals 
flee  at  the  approach  of  man,  still  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  natives  receive  severe  w^ounds  from  the  bite  of 
these  amphibious  monsters.  The  river,  though  deep,  is 
extremely  tortuous ;  its  banks  are  supplied  with  trees 
and  underwood,  which  are  inhabited  by  antelopes,  wild 
hogs,  zebras,  buffaloes  and  elephants.  The  canoes 
were  propelled  by  paddles,  and  their  usual  speed  was 
about  five  miles  the  hour.  From  this  river  they  passed 
into  the  Leeambye,  and  arrived  at  a  village  called 
Sesheke  on  the  19th.  Here  Dr.  Livingstone  addressed 
the  people  in  their  own  language,  and  strove  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
says  they  esteem  all  days  alike  except  the  day  after  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  when  they  refrain  fix)m 
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working  in  their  gardens.  They  watch  the  heavens 
attentively,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  they  catch  of  the 
new  moon,  utter  loud  shouts  of  joy,  and  pronounce 
prayers  to  it.  Their  mode  of  punishing  criminals  for 
theft  was  to  restore  the  goods  to  the  right  owner,  and 
drown  the  culprit  in  the  river.  When  they  appealed 
to  the  Doctor  for  his  opinion,  he  advised  that  the  goods 
should  be  restored,  and  the  culprit  compelled  to  work  a 
given  time  in  the  gardens  of  those  he  had  injured.  This 
plan  was  approved  of  and  adopted,  and  seemed  to  cause 
great  satisfaction  to  these  ignorant,  though  well-dis- 
posed human  beings.  Dr.  Livingstone  remained  here 
a  few  days  to  recruit  his  health,  and  make  further  prep- 
arations for  his  expedition  to  the  western  coast.  The 
chief  of  the  tribe,  Moriantsane,  sent  four  messengers 
to  the  villages  lying  along  the  river,  ordering  thera  to 
provide  food  for  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party,  that 
they  might  meet  with  no  unnecessary  delay.  They 
took  with  them  four  elephants'  tusks,  with  which  Sekel- 
etu  had  supplied  them,  to  test  their  value  at  the  ports 
of  the  Portuguese  lying  on  the  western  coast  of  South- 
em  Africa,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  trade  could  be  opened  to  advantage  direct 
from  the  coast  to  this  interior  tribe.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  Doctor  and  his  party  embarked  in  three 
canoes,  and  left  Sesheke  to  proceed  still  further  up  the 
Leeambye.  This  being  the  dry  season,  the  river  was 
so  low  that  they  were  frequently  impeded  on  their  pas- 
sage by  shallows  and  rapids  ;  whereas  during  a  freshet 
it  rises  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet ;  its  breadth  is  from  a 
quarter  to  a  mile  wide.  In  this  low  latitude,  vegeta- 
tion is  extremely  rank  and  luxurious,  and  the  weather 
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generaUy  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  in  the 
morning  and  evening  the  thermometer  falls  to  84°. 
Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  scenery 
in  this  region,  and  of  the  great  variety  of  wild  game 
and  birds  of  beautiful,  variegated  plumage.  This  part 
of  his  narrative  is  very  graphic,  and  will  delight  all 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  interesting 
book. 

During  their  passage  on  the  river,  they  stopped  at 
numerous  villages,  and  were  always  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  natives,  who  UberaDy  suppUed  their 
wants  with  such  articles  as  they  possessed,  consisting 
in  oxen,  butter,  milk  and  meal.  These  presentations 
were  generally  done  gracefully ;  for  example,  when  an 
ox  was  given,  the  owner  would  say,  "  here  is  a  little  bit 
of  bread  for  you."  The  women  would  bring  them 
large  quantities  of  butter,  a  portion  of  which  was 
used  for  anointing  their  skins  to  prevent  the  excessive 
evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  thus  act  as 
clothing  in  both  sun  and  shade.  The  women  also  per- 
sisted in  complimenting  our  worthy  missionary,  and 
Uonizing  him  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  This 
was  sometimes  quite  annoying,  but  as  it  was  evidently 
well  meant  by  these  poor  creatures,  it  was,  of  course, 
taken  in  good  part. 

The  rainy  season  commenced  while  they  were  at 
Nalisle.  The  showers  were  refreshing,  but  the  air  was 
generally  hot  and  close ;  at  noon  the  thermometer  stood 
at  90''  in  the  shade,  but  fell  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing to  84°.  At  this  place  they  left  the  canoe  to  be 
sent  back  to  Sekeletu,  and  procured  others  from 
Mpololo.     The  twenty-seven  men  furnished  him  con- 
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tinned  faithfnl,  and  obediently  followed  him  on  his 
passage  to  the  western  coast.  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
it  necessary  to  make  and  receive  presents  from  the 
leading  chiefs,  and  in  this  way  conciliate  and  keep 
peace  between  his  own  men  and  the  turbulent  natives, 
many  of  whom  had  been  contaminated  and  debased  by 
the  slave-dealers  who  frequented  the  towns  and  villages 
near  the  western  sea-coast.  He  and  his  party  finally 
arrived  at  the  Haco,  a  partially  civilized  tribe  bordering 
on  the  province  of  Angola,  a  colony  of  Portugal.  They 
found  them  a  brave,  independent  people,  hospitably 
inclined  and  fair  in  their  dealings.  Still,  here  men 
were  bought  and  sold ;  a  negro  boy  could  be  bought 
for  twelve  shillings  sterling,  and  a  good  pair  of  tanned 
leather  boots  for  six  shillings,  which,  by  the  same  rule, 
would  make  the  boy  worth  about  two  pairs  of  boots. 
Considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  between  this 
tribe  and  the  colonial  Portuguese  in  ivory,  beeswax 
and  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  since  the  slave-trade 
has  been  interdicted  by  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  natives  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  small 
patches  of  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  &c. 

We  shall  not  always  minutely  follow  the  Doctor 
and  his  party  in  their  travels,  taking  up  place  by  place ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  journeyed  on,  descending 
many  rivers,  and  stopping  at  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages situated  on  their  banks,  till  they  arrived  at  Ango- 
la, where  they  met  with  much  kindness  and  hospitaUty 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  colony.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  Col.  Pires,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  who  had  been  many  years  settled  in  this 
country,  and  had  large  possessions  in  houses  and  cul- 
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tivated  fields.  This  gentieman  had  numerous  slaves 
on  his  plantations,  who  were  all  well  treated,  and 
appeared  more  like  hired  servants  than  bondsmen. 
Being  suflBciently  recruited,  the  Doctor  and  his  men 
proceeded  to  the  coast.  Before  approaching  the  sea, 
his  faithful  companions  became  somewhat  suspicious 
that  they  should  be  kidnapped,  having  heard  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  journey  that  the  natives  were 
sold  for  slaves  and  transported  over  distant  seas.  They 
accordingly  inquired  of  their  guide  and  protector 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  on  the 
watch,  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  and  stolen  off  when 
they  should  arrive  at  the  seaport.  The  good  mission- 
ary answered  thera  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of  Loanda 
as  they  were,  but  that  nothing  should  happen  to  them 
which  did  not  befall  himself,  adding,  "we  have  stood 
by  each  other  hitherto,  and  will  do  so  to  the  last.  If 
you  suspect  me,  you  may  return,  but  if  not,  you  will 
advance  and  rely  upon  me."  This  explanation  satisfied 
his  faithful  followers  that  no  harm  was  intended  them, 
so  that  they  advanced  with  confidence.  The  plains 
adjacent  to  Loanda  are  somewhat  elevated  and  com- 
paratively sterile.  After  crossing  the  plain,  his  com- 
panions saw  the  boundless  ocean  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion. These  simple-hearted  beings  subsequently  de- 
scribed their  feelings  to  the  Doctor  in  the  following 
words :  "  We  marched  along  with  our  father,  behevmg 
that  what  the  ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true, 
that  the  world  has  no  end ;  but  all  at  once  the  world 
said  to  us,  I  am  finished,  there  is  no  more  of  me." 
They  had  always  before  imagined  that  the  world  was 
one  extended  plam,  without  boundary  or  limit. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  had  now  become  so  very  much  re- 
duced by  fever  and  a  chronic  dysentery,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  was  able  to  make  the  least  ex- 
ertion, and  his  followers  seeing  his  enfeebled  state, 
expressed  their  fears  of  coming  to  want.  He  however 
soon  allayed  their  anxiety,  by  assuring  them  that  they 
should  be  provided  for.  During  the  last  few  days 
previous  to  their  arrival,  the  dysentery  was  so  trouble- 
some that  the  Doctor  could  not  remain  on  his  riding 
ox  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  He 
however  persevered  to  the  end,  and  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1854,  arrived  safe  at  the  busy  port  of  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda.  At  this  place  he  fortunately  met  a  worthy 
English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gabriel,  residing 
here,  who  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  He  was 
warmly  received  by  his  countryman,  and  made  welcome 
to  his  house.  The  Doctor  speaks  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude of  the  warm-hearted  hospitality  he  received  from 
this  benevolent  gentleman,  and  says  he  should  never 
forget  the  comfort  of  a  good  bed  after  having,  during 
the  last  six  months,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  endured 
every  annoyance  incident  to  an  uncivilized  country. 
Several  Portuguese  gentlemen  called  on  him  shortly 
after  his  arrival ;  among  others  the  Bishop  of  Angola, 
then  Acting  Governor  of  the  Province.  He  soon  after 
sent  his  secretary,  to  oflPer  the  services  of  the  govern- 
ment physician ;  in  fine,  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
place  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  every  way  to 
be  of  service  to  our  enterprising  traveller  and  his 
faithful  followers. 

Three  of  Her  Majesty's  cruisers  soon  came  into 
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port,  namely,  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pluto  and  Philomel, 
and  the  Captains  of  these  vessels  seeing  the  emaciated 
condition  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  was  reduced^ 
kindly  oflFered  to  convey  him  to  St.  Helena,  or  take 
him  back  to  England,  if  he  preferred  it.  Although 
grateftd  for  their  kind  oflFers,  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  return  with  his  men  to  the  Sekeletu  tribe,  being 
fearful  that  if  they  attempted  to  go  back  alone,  they 
might  be  captured  and  sold  for  slaves  by  some  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  to  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
He  was  also  desirous  of  accompUshing  the  object  of 
opening  a  trade  with  the  friendly  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Mr.  Gabriel  kindly  presented  his  men  with  striped 
cotton  clothes  and  red  caps,  and  gave  them  employ- 
ment to  discharge  a  large  ship  laden  with  coal,  for 
which  services  they  were  allowed  a  liberal  compensa- 
tion. They  also  employed  themselves  in  collecting 
wood  from  a  neighboring  forest,  which  they  sold  in 
Loanda,  and  with  the  money  obtained  in  this  way, 
purchased  cloth,  calico,  beads  and  other  articles  to 
take  back  to  their  own  country.  These  simple-hearted 
people  were  delighted  with  every  thing  they  saw.  The 
stone  houses  and  large  buildings  astonished  them  be- 
yond measure  ;  having  never  before  seen  any  thing  but 
wooden  huts,  it  seemed  to  them  like  being  transported 
to  a  new  world.  Commodore  Bedingfeld  and  Captain 
Skene  invited  them  to  visit  their  vessels,  the  Pluto  and 
Philomel.  Knowing  their  fears,  Dr.  Livingstone  told 
them  that  if  they  had  suspicion  of  foul  play,  they  need 
not  go;  but  the  good  treatment  they  had  received 
seemed  to  dissipate  all  anxiety,  so  that  nearly  the  whole 
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party  went  in  a  body.  When  on  deck,  the  Doctor  ex- 
plamed  to  them,  pointing  to  the  officers  and  seamen, 
these  are  all  my  countrymen  sent  here  by  the  Queen 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  trade 
of  those  who  buy  and  sell  black  men.  They  replied, 
"  truly  they  are  just  like  you."  They  then  went  for- 
ward  among  the  sailors,  who  shared  with  them  the 
bread  and  beef  they  had  for  dinner.  The  Commodore 
also  allowed  them  to  fire  oflF  a  cannon,  which  gave 
them  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  power,  and  pleased  and 
delighted  them.  The  size  of  the  brig-of-war  greatly 
amazed  them  and  caused  them  to  exclaim,  "  it  is  not  a 
canoe,  but  a  town."  They  could  hardly  find  words  to 
describe  the  great  ark  and  every  thing  about  them. 
The  poUteness  shown  to  the  Doctor  by  the  officers  and 
men  greatly  elevated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Makololo, 
and  rendered  them  more  respectful  and  obedient  to 
his  authority,  on  their  return  to  their  native  tribe. 
Some  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Loanda,  there  was 
a  solemn  procession  and  service  of  the  mass  in  the 
Cathedral.  This  gorgeous  ritual  sometimes  makes  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  uneducated  classes,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  took  the  whole  party  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. Though  he  treated  this  religious  performance 
with  respect,  he  and  his  men  preferred  the  more  simple 
forms  of  the  Protestant  worship.  He  overheard  them 
saying  to  each  other,  that  the  music  of  the  white  men 
was  to  charm  away  the  demons  in  the  same  way  that 
some  of  the  African  tribes  beat  drums  before  their 
idols.  From  Dr.  Livingstone's  extreme  weakness,  he 
was  unable  for  several  weeks  to  take  any  exercise,  dur- 
29 
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ing  which  period  the  Bishop  went  frequently  to  make 
inquiries  after  his  health.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  able  to  walk,  he  called  on  the  Bishop  to  thank 
him  for  his  civihties,  and  although  they  did  not  both 
profess  the  same  faith,  the  Doctor  believed  him  to  be 
a  benevolent,  kind-hearted  man,  and  noticed  that  by 
his  good  example  in  morals  and  religion,  he  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony.  He  opposed  polygamy  and  en- 
couraged and  solemnized  marriages  among  the  pec^le. 
Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  with  great  approbation  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  the  high  officials  of  the 
government,  and  the  influential  classes  of  this  colony, 
and  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  its  present  state  of 
trade  and  commerce ;  but  I  will  only  remark  that  the 
Doctor  states  that  there  was  no  English  commercial 
house  established  at  Loanda,  and  only  two  American 
houses.  Through  these  were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  cotton  goods,  calico,  biscuit,  flour  and  butter, 
in  exchange  for  ivory,  palm  oil,  skins,  hides,  etc. 
Loanda  was  formerly  a  great  slave-trading  depot,  but 
now  by  the  combined  benevolence  of  Christian  nations, 
this  inhuman  traffic  is  forbidden,  and  as  far  as  possible 
aboUshed.  The  number  of  inhabitants  residing  at  this 
place  is  variously  estimated ;  some  state  it  to  be  eight 
or  ten  thousand,  while  others  avow  that  the  town  and 
its  environs  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  of  all  shades 
and  colors.  Until  recently  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  not  been  sincere  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  has  even  encouraged  and  winked  at  it.  Mr. 
Gabriel  informed  the  Doctor  that  as  late  as  1839,  he 
counted  thirty-seven  slave  ships  waiting  for  their  car- 
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goes,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  at  the  forts  of 
Loanda. 

After  remainmg  here  four  months,  Dr.  Livingstone 
decided  to  return  with  his  men  to  the  Makololo,  to  make 
further  explorations  among  various  tribes  that  he  had 
not  before  visited.  In  consequence  of  the  great  benefit 
he  had  conferred  upon  England  and  the  public  authori- 
ties of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  in  giving  them 
a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
was  deemed  by  them  a  benefactor  to  trade  and  com- 
merce  by  opening  new  avenues  with  the  interior  tribes, 
all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  cultivate  peaceful  inter- 
course and  furnish  a  market  for  the  various  articles  they 
had  to  dispose  of.  A  subscription  was  raised  by  the 
public  authorities  and  the  merchants  of  Loanda  to  fur- 
nish presents  to  the  Chief  Sekeletu,  to  whom  was  pre- 
sented a  colonel's  uniform,  a  horse,  some  cotton  cloth, 
and  such  other  things  as  they  thought  would  be  grati- 
fying to  him.  Each  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  men  was 
provided  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  musket,  as  a 
present.  The  naval  officers  kindly  presented  the 
Doctor  with  a  new  tent  and  necessary  stores,  so  that 
their  baggage  and  merchandise  had  augmented  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  men,  without  aid,  were  unable  to 
carry  it.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  good  Bishop  of 
the  colony  furnished  him  with  twenty  carriers,  and  to 
facilitate  his  movements  and  give  him  a  good  start,  his 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Grabriel  supplied  him  with  boats,  and 
accompanied  him  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Bengo.  Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  of  this  gentleman  as 
having  been  imtiring  in  his  kindness  and  hospitality 
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from  first  to  last,  during  his  stay  at  Loanda ;  in  fiDe, 
he  represents  liim  to  be  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth. 

After  hav  ing  made  every  necessary  arrangement  for 
tlieir  retiini  voyage,  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  tool 
leave  of  their  fjiends^  and  left  Loanda  on  the  20th  of 
September, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  leave  Loanda — ^Arrive  at  Massangano— Ar- 
rive at  Malange,  January  let,  1856 — ^Meet  with  a  trading  party — ^Prep- 
arations for  a  fight — Aristocracy  among  savages — Cordial  welcome  at 
Libonta — ^Fote  and  thanksgiving  on  their  return — Chief  Sekeletu  fits  out 
an  expedition  to  the  western  coast — ^Dr.  Livingstone  proceeds  to  the 
eastward — ^River  Leeambye — Reach  the  Batoka  tribe — Ruins — ^Pasfl 
through  a  mountainous  region — ^Herds  of  elephants — Honey-bird — ^Ar- 
rive at  the  Zambesi — ^Ruins  of  Zumbo. 

Our  travellers  ascended  the  River  Bengo,  and  went 
through  the  district  in  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Antonio ;  thence  into  Icollo  I  Bengo, 
which  contains  a  population  of  6,530  blacks,  172  mu- 
lattoes  and  11  whites,  and  takes  its  name  fh)m  having 
been  the  residence  of  a  former  native  king.  The  pop- 
ulation of  slaves  is  only  four  per  cent,  to  the  free  in- 
habitants. After  leaving  the  river,  and  proceeding  to 
the  eastward,  the  face  of  the  coimtry  became  more 
elevated  and  free  from  mosquitoes  and  other  trouble- 
some insects.  In  this  region  the  lands  were  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coflTee  and  cotton.  At  Kal- 
ungwembo  the  Doctor  saw  cotton  growing  luxuriantly 
with  but  little  care  and  labor  expended  upon  it.  He 
bought  a  pound  for  a  penny,  and  said  that  the  natives 
probably  sold  it  to  each  other  at  even  a  lower  price. 
Most  of  the  women  were  seen  spinning  cotton  with  a 
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distaff  and  spindle,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  was  woven  into  cloth  by  the  men 
with  simple,  rude  looms.  They  found  here  scattered 
remnants  of  tropical  fruit-trees,  such  as  the  orange, 
plaintain,  banana  and  pineapple,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  coffee  and  fruit-trees  were  probably 
brought  there  by  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  wild  seeds  still  remain,  and  are  spring- 
ing up  without  order  or  regularity. 

This  small  district  contains  rather  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, numbering  but  13,000  or  14,000  inhabitants. 
Provisions  are  extremely  abundant  and  cheap;  the 
wages  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men  would  appear  to 
an  European  almost  nominal ;  for  example,  blacksmiths, 
masons  and  carpenters  receive  about  four  pence  a  day, 
while  agricultural  laborers  are  paid  two  pence  sterling. 
In  this  province  iron  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Portuguese  government,  the  miners  being 
principally  supported  by  small  fish,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  easily  caught  in  the  adjacent  rivers. 

All  these  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  abim- 
dantly  prove  that  if  this  colony  were  populated  by  an 
industrious,  persevering  race  of  men,  it  would  soon  be- 
come an  important  place  for  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  As  it  now  exists,  a 
colony  of  Portugal,  the  government  oflScials  going  there 
merely  for  personal  aggrandizement,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  progress,  laboring  imder  so  many 
disadvantages.  From  Kalungwembo  Dr.  Livingstone 
proceeded  to  Massangano,  where  the  scenery  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  the  gardens  abundantly  stocked 
with  tropical" fruits.     The  banks  of  the  river  Lucalla 
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were  very  picturesque,  adorned  with  orange  and  palm- 
trees,  while  on  the  surrounding  level  grounds  were  seen 
plantations  of  maize,  manioc  and  tobacco  of  very  luxu- 
riant growth.  The  town  of  Massangano  contains  a 
population  of  only  one  thousand  souls,  mixed  races,  but 
principally  black.  It  Ues  in  latitude  9°  37'  46"  South. 
It  has  now  two  churches ;  the  remains  of  two  convents 
and  a  hospital  in  ruins,  are  pointed  out. 

The  fort  is  small,  but  in  good  repair,  with  several 
formidable  cannon,  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  en- 
tertain a  high  opinion.  The  fear  of  guns  and  efficient 
musketry  enable  the  Portuguese  to  hold  their  possessions 
in  Africa  with  great  security,  and  extend  their  borders 
farther  into  the  interior  whenever  they  find  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  After  leaving  Massangano  they  passed  on  to 
Cazengo,  where  they  saw  several  coflFee  plantations. 
The  Doctor  observes  that  there  were  here  several  men 
who  had  begun  with  a  small  capital,  and  were  now  liv- 
ing comfortably,  having  become  comparatively  rich  by 
raising  cofiee ;  aflFording  a  clear  proof  that  this  place, 
like  many  others  where  the  slave-trade  was  aboUshed, 
might  become  quite  flourishing.  Just  beyond  the 
border  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  our  party 
passed  through  the  territory  of  a  powerful  tribe,  the 
Kismas,  a  warlike  and  stubborn  race,  who  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  been  at  war  with  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nists. They  deal  largely  in  salt,  which  their  country  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance,  beautifully  crystallized,  each 
lump  measuring  frequently  twelve  inches  in  length  and 
one  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  they  take  into  Angola 
and  exchange  for  calico,  beads  and  other  showy  arti- 
cles suited  to  their  savage  taste.     On  leaving  this  tribe 
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tbe  roads  became  very  hard  and  dry,  and  some  of  the 
men  began  to  flag  from  fatigue  and  exposure.     Their 
feet  had  become  sore  from  long  travel,  still  they  were 
cheerful,  and  employed  themselves  in  composing  songs 
to  be  sung  on  their  return  home  to  the  Makololo. 
Having  now  passed  through  the  colony  of  Angola, 
they  struck  into  Candumba,  and  once  more  got  upon 
the  track  they  had  taken  when  they  left  the  interior  on 
their  way  down  to  Loanda.     Pursuing  their  course  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  they  reached  Malange  at  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year,  1855 ;   they  were 
now  in  latitude  9°  37'  46"  South,  longitude  16°  59' 
East.     In  this  vicinity  they  met  a  trading-party  pro- 
ceeding to  the  western  coast  with  sixty-six  slaves,  a 
large  quantity  of  beeswax,  fifty  elephants'  tusks  and  a 
quantity  of  sweet  oil.     Besides  the  proprietor  of  these 
articles,  there  were  several  individual  natives,  who  had 
joined  the  caravan  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  coast ; 
they  all  seemed  to  advance  in  perfect  security,  furnish- 
ing themselves  with  provisions   at  very  low  prices. 
Fowls  could  here  be  purchased  at  a  penny  a  piece,  good 
cattle  at  a  guinea  a  head,  and  other  edibles  at  propor- 
tionably  low  rates. 

In  this  region  the  inhabitants  are  annoyed  by  a 
species  of  red  ants,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
excessively  fond  of  animal  food,  so  that  the  natives  are 
obUged  to  watch  and  defend  with  great  care,  any  fresh 
meat  that  is  found  within  their  reach.  The  bite  (rf 
these  insects,  although  not  venomous,  is  stinging  and 
severe,  which  renders  them  an  enemy  always,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  avoided. 

On  the  1 5th  of  January,  they  found  the  temperature 
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hot,  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade 
from  94°  to  97°.  They  came  to  a  large  hill  or  small 
momitain,  about  1,500  feet  high;  and  turning  this 
through  a  gorge,  they  proceeded  on  their  course  to  the 
eastward.  Dr.  Livingstone's  general  mode  of  travel- 
ling was  on  the  back  of  an  ox,  some  of  his  men  riding 
on  donkeys,  and  some  going  afoot,  frequently  trans- 
porting themselves  over  rivers  in  small  canoes,  and  as 
there  were  no  bridges  or  rafts,  they  were  compelled  to 
swim  their  cattle  over  the  streams  the  best  way  tbey 
could.  In  consequence  of  severe  exposure,  often  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  in  low,  marshy  places,  some  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  Doctor  himself,  were  attacked  with 
fever,  and  became  very  much  debihtated.  They  were, 
as  we  have  before  said,  often  annoyed  by  petty  chiefs, 
who  demanded  of  them  presents  as  a  tribute  for  pass- 
ing through  their  territories.  They  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  sort  of  black  mail  from  the  slave- 
traders,  and  had  come  to  consider  it  a  right  which  they 
might  demand  of  every  one.  In  order  to  avoid  a  col- 
Usion,  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the  chief  of  the  Bashinje 
some  trifling  presents,  but  these  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
the  savage  became  very  exorbitant  in  his  demands, 
which  were  at  length  peremptorily  refused.  Both 
parties  now  prepared  for  a  violent  conflict :  guns  were 
loaded,  axes,  clubs  and  spears  made  ready  for  the 
deadly  strife  ;  but  when  the  natives  saw  the  Doctor's 
six-barrelled  revolver,  and  his  men  armed  to  the  teeth 
for  self-defence,  they  came  to  a  parley,  and  soon  decid- 
ed, after  receiving  some  trifling  presents,  to  allow  them 
to  proceed  on  their  course.  Had  not  Dr.  Livingstone's 
men  been  faithfiil  to  their  leader,  it  is  probable  they 
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would  have  been  robbed  of  every  thing,  and  had  thdr 
lives  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  and  violence  of  this 
barbarous  tribe.  The  next  district  through  which 
they  passed  had  not  been  reached  by  the  slave-traders, 
they  found  the  natives  more  harmless  and  timid,  and 
not  so  black  in  complexion  as  the  others.  They  were 
generally  of  an  olive  color ;  they  wore  the  hair  aftothe 
fashion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  muiy  of  tiieir 
customs  and  manners  indicated  that  they  might  have 
sprung  from  that  race.  They  were  found  generous 
and  hospitable,  living  mostly  in  villages. 

In  his  narrative,  the  Doctor  says  that  the  diffemit 
African  tribes  are  often  aristocratic,  and  that  there,  as 
in  London  or  Paris,  exquisites  and  dandies  may  be 
found.  Many  of  the  young  men  spend  hours  in  ar- 
ranging their  heads,  drops  of  oil  often  falling  on  their 
shoulders  from  their  dressed  hair.  The  upper  dass^ 
of  ladies  carry  about  canaries  in  small  cages,  and  have 
pet  lapdogs  which,  after  being  caressed  and  fattened, 
are  eaten  at  high  festivals  as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
therefore  natural  to  conclude  that  all  coimtries,  wheA- 
er  civiUzed  or  uncivilized,  have  their  aristocracy,  and 
theu*  exquisite  beaux  and  belles.  The  villages  are 
generally  located  beneath  a  growth  of  banana  and 
cotton  trees,  surrounded  by  gardens  containing  maize, 
tobacco  and  other  plants.  They  have  elevated  cages 
for  domestic  fowls,  and  baskets  for  hens  to  lay  their 
eggs.  Dr.  Livingstone's  men  having  slaughtered  an 
ox,  the  inhabitants  were  very  willing  to  exchange  their 
poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  for  fresh  meat.  During  their  stay 
at  this  place,  the  most  friendly  relations  existed  between 
them  and  the  people,  and  being  now  provided  with 
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necessary  food  Ibr  all  their  wants,  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  surmounting  every  obstacle  that  pre- 
sented itself,  until  they  arrived  at  Libonta,  in  the 
Makololo  country,  where,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
Doctor  had  left  his  wagon  and  other  articles  before 
proceeding  to  the  western  coast.  The  party  were 
gladly  received  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
found  every  thing  that  they  had  left  had  been  carefully 
retained  for  them.  On  entering  the  village  the  women 
assembled  to  welcome  their  return,  singing  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  to  demonstrate  their  joy  at  meeting 
them  after  so  long  an  absence ;  in  fine,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  men  risen  from  the  dead.  Sekeletu 
and  all  the  men  under  his  control  were  not  less  happy 
to  see  them  return. 

Dr.  Livingstone  proposed  to  them  that  the  next 
day  should  be  one  of  thanksgiving  and  fervent  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  in  preserving 
them  through  so  many  trials  and  dangers,  and  finally 
restoring  them  once  more  to  their  own  homes.  Two 
fine  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  cooked  for  the  occasion, 
and  abundance  of  milk,  meal  and  butter  prepared  for  a 
grand  feast.  Sekeletu  was  decked  oflF  in  his  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel's uniform  sent  him  from  the  officials  in 
Loanda,  while  Dr.  Livingstone's  men  were*  dressed  in 
the  white  cotton  clothes  and  caps  they  had  received  as 
presents,  which  gave  them  rather  a  dashing  appearance. 
They  were  quite  proud  of  their  clothing,  and  strove  to 
imitate  the  walk  and  manners  of  the  soldiers  of  Loan- 
da,  calling  themselves  Dr.  Livingstone's  braves,  and 
his  devoted  followers.  They  spoke  in  the  most  exalted 
terms  of  their  reception  among  the  white  men,  and 
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above  all  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
Gabriel.  Dr.  Livingstone  presented  to  Sekdetu  and 
his  followers  all  the  presents  sent  by  the  officials  and 
merchants  of  Loanda,  explaining  to  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  articles  were  sent  to  them  as  tokens 
of  good  feeling,  with  a  devout  wish  that  trade  and 
commerce  might  be  opened  with  them  and  all  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  Sekeletu's  dominions.  His  men 
then  recited  in  harangues  and  songs  the  praises  of  the 
white  men,  not  forgetting  to  extol  their  own  hrav«y 
in  surmounting  so  many  difficulties.  They  wound  up 
by  saying  that  they  went  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where 
there  was  no  more  land. 

Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  he  received  from  the  Chief 
Sekeletu  and  all  his  people.  They  appeared  extremdy 
grateful  for  the  light  and  knowledge  he  had  obtained 
for  them,  in  opening  an  avenue  to  the  great  ocean; 
which  would  enable  them  hereafter  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  white  men  at  Loanda.  The  Doctor's  expedi- 
tion had  been  so  completely  successful,  that  Sekeletu 
did  not  hesitate  to  furnish  him  with  men  and  the 
necessary  materials  to  perform  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  eastern  coast,  so  that  at  some  future  day  they 
might  open  a  pathway  to  Mozambique  and  other  ports 
on  the  Indian  Sea.  Sekeletu  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  presents  received  by  himself  and  his  tribe, 
that  a  second  expedition  was  subsequently  made  by  a 
large  party,  taking  with  them  as  guides  and  interpre- 
ters the  men  who  had  accompanied  the  Doctor.  They 
provided  themselves  with  ivory  and  other  articles,  to 
trade  with  the  merchants  and  inhabitants. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  learned  that  the  second  expedition  had  been 
successful ;  and  that  the  party  received  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  and  kindness  from  the  excellent  Mr.  Gabriel, 
and  through  him  sold  their  ivory  and  other  things  to 
advantage;  taking  in  exchange  cotton  cloth  and 
various  European  manufactures.  As  a  communication 
is  now  fairly  opened  to  the  Makololo  tribe,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  increase  to  considerable  importance  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  away.  Here  is  positive 
proof  of  how  much  good  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
benevolent  individual  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  therefore  concludes 
from  innumerable  facts  heretofore  stated,  that  trade 
and  commerce  among  men  always  precede  Christianity 
and  civilization. 

On  the  return  of  our  worthy  missionary  to  the 
Makololo  tribe,  it  being  then  the  dry  season,  the  weather 
was  excessively  hot :  the  thermometer  in  the  daytime 
ranging  from  95°  to  100°,  and  faUing  at  night  to  70°. 
As  the  rainy  season  was  soon  expected  to  cool  the  earth 
and  air,  the  Chief  Sekeletu  persuaded  the  Doctor  to  re- 
main a  few  months  before  proceeding  on  his  eastern  tour. 
Dr.  Livingstone  here  confirms  his  previous  opinion  that 
the  interior  tribes  are  more  peacefid  and  altogether  more 
moral  than  those  on  the  western  coast,  where  the  bar- 
barous slave-trade  has  debased  and  brutalized  aU  class- 
es from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  When  these  interior 
tribes  are  blessed  with  faithful  Christian  missionaries, 
he  thinks  that  they  would  become  a  prosperous,  thriving 
people.  Sekeletu  was  greatly  pained  at  the  idea  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  departure  :  he  had  been  his  friend  and 
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umpire  in  settling  disputes,  in  giving  them  good  in- 
struction, preaching  the  benevolence  of  God,  and  idl- 
ing them  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  for  a  sinful  world ; 
inculcating  as  for  as  was  in  his  power  a  love  for  hon- 
esty and  justice  and  kind  feeUngs  towards  all  men. 
This  unlettered  chief,  unacquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
usages  of  civilized  nations,  seemed  to  have  some  natu- 
nj  ideas  of  justice.  For  example,  a  young  maid-ser- 
vant in  his  family,  who  was  considered  handsome,  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  five  young  men,  all  of  whom 
preferred  their  suit  to  Sekeletu.  He  forthwith  ordered 
the  whole  five  to  stand  up  in  a  row,  and  told  the  yoimg 
girl  to  select  the  one  she  preferred.  Sh6  accordingly 
fixed  on  one  of  the  best-looking,  and  the  marri^ 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  spot. 

During  Dr.  Livingstone's  stay  with  the  Makololo,  he 
was  furnished  with  the  best  of  every  thing  the  country 
afforded.  The  principal  town  of  this  tribe  was  called 
Linyanti,  and  contained  about  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  Doctor  observes  that  he  found  among 
them,  as  among  other  people,  both  good  and  bad ;  some 
of  their  traits  of  character  met  his  approbation,  while 
others  were  wicked  and  barbarous.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  gene- 
rally the  latter  were  more  neglected  and  less  cared  foi 
than  in  civilized  countries.  Sekeletu  endeavored  to  ex- 
tort a  promise  from  the  good  missionary  that  he  would 
return  from  England  with  his  wife,  and  dwell  among 
them.  Dr.  Livingstone  said  he  could  not  positively 
promise  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  but  that  if  he  did 
not,  he  would  endeavor  to  procure  for  them  a  Christian 
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missionaiy  to  instruct  them  in  the  practice  and  virtues 
of  the  Christian  rehgion. 

The  time  having  now  been  fixed  for  his  departure, 
every  preparation  was  made,  stores  of  meal  and  nuts 
were  provided,  guides  were  appointed,  and  every  kind- 
ness he  could  wish  was  bestowed  upon  him.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  1855,  he  left  Linyanti,  accompanied 
by  Sekeletu  and  his  subalterns,  and  by  about  two  him- 
dred  followers.  Sekeletu  furnished  him  with  twelve 
oxen,  three  of  which  had  been  trained  for  the  saddle 
for  the  good  missionary  ;  the  others  were  to  furnish  the 
party  with  fresh  meat  until  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Leeambye.  The  first  night  after  leaving  Linyanti,  they 
were  assailed  with  copious  showers  of  rain,  attended 
with  violent  thunder  and  Ughtning.  It  being  too  dark 
to  proceed,  they  halted  for  the  night.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
not  being  provided  with  a  tent,  was  obUged  to  sleep  on 
the  ground,  almost  without  covering,  but  even  in  this 
dilemma,  Sekeletu  took  one  of  his  own  blankets  to 
cover  his  Mend,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  render  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  next  day  the  storm  subsided,  when  they  proceeded 
on  their  course  to  the  eastward.  They  passed  through 
various  wild  scenes  of  hiUs  and  dales,  fields  and  forests, 
for  some  eight  or  ten  days,  and,  on  the  13th,  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  river  Leeambye,  where  some  of  the 
party  embarked  in  canoes,  and  some  journeyed  along 
its  banks  to  take  charge  of  the  cattle. 

In  his  narrative.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  there  is  a 
ridge  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  in  Central  Africa,  and  that  the  streams  pro- 
ceeding from  them  run  east  and  west,  mostly  from  a 
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central  point,  and  that  those  to  the  west  meander 
through  the  low  countries,  and  finally  empty  themsdres 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  those  east  of  the  high- 
lands wind  through  various  tracts  of  low  ground  and 
meadow,  and  fall  into  the  Indian  Sea  at  Mozambique 
and  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  part  o£  the 
country  where  they  were  now  travelling  had  been  visited 
by  very  few  white  men,  and,  in  all  probability,  no  Eu- 
ropean, except  Dr.  Livingstone,  had  ever  crossed  the 
African  Continent  up  to  this  date;  at  any  rate,  no 
writer  has  ever  given  so  dear  and  correct  an  account 
of  this  wild  region  as  the  worthy  missionary  in  his  in- 
teresting work.  He  has  laid  open  to  the  world  the 
dark  recesses  of  this  uncivilized  and  almost  unknown 
portion  of  the  earth. 

After  this  digression,  we  will  again  return  to  the 
Doctor  and  his  party.  Soon  after  reaching  the  Victo- 
ria Falls,  Sekeletu,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  follow- 
ers,  went  back  to  Linyanti,  leaving,  however,  about  one 
hundred  able  men  to  carry  the  dephants'  tusks  to  the 
eastern  coast.  After  separating  with  the  Makololo 
Chief,  they  pursued  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
river  Lekone.  The  face  of  the  country  was  here  un- 
dulating, and,  in  many  places,  extremely  beautiful 
The  natives  represented  to  Dr.  Livingstone  that  this 
region  formerly  possessed  a  numerous  population  and 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  but,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
wars  between  the  various  chiefs  and  their  followers 
and  their  barbarous  propensity  to  murder  the  younger 
portion  of  the  tribes,  it  has  now  only  a  sparse  popula- 
tion. The  more  savage  and  vindictive  the  quaUties  of 
a  chief,  the  more  highly  was  he  esteemed  among  his 
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people.  Such  fiendish  characteristic  traits  appear  to 
belong  to  aU  wild  and  uncultivated  races  of  men.  How 
cheering  then  to  every  Christian  heart  must  be  the 
privilege  of  sending  missionaries  to  these  benighted 
regions  of  the  earth,  so  long  shrouded  from  the  di\dne 
rays  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  24th,  they  arrived  at  a  village  called  Moy- 
ara,  where  the  party  remained  over  night  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  cattle.  The  next  day,  they 
came  to  a  delightful  well  of  water  called  Namilanga, 
or  the  Well  of  Joy ;  it  was  shaded  by  a  large  fig-tree, 
and  was  very  cool  and  refreshing. 

They  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Batoka  tribe,  a 
debased  people,  very  dark  and  negro-like  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  rendered  more  disagreeable  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vaihng  custom  of  knocking  out  the  upper  front  teeth, 
and  allowing  the  under  ones  to  grow  long,  which  terri- 
bly disfigures  them.  This  causes  the  under  lip  to  pro- 
trude, and,  in  many  cases,  makes  them  appear  like  wild 
animals.  From  this  tribe  several  stout  men  were  taken 
to  aid  in  carrying  the  elephants'  tusks.  The  leading 
Makololo  men  were  adroit  boatmen,  handled  the  pad- 
dle with  great  dexterity,  and  were  good  swimmers,  so 
that,  when  passing  through  the  country,  where  the  na- 
tives were  unwilling  to  ferry  them  over  rivers,  they  would 
swim  across  the  streams  and  procure  canoes  for  our 
travellers  to  proceed.  Dr.  Livingstone  generally  rode  on 
an  ox,  and,  when  he  encamped  for  the  night,  his  men 
would  collect  an  abundance  of  grass  for  his  bed,  and, 
being  by  this  time  so  much  accustomed  to  a  wild  life, 
he  slept  luxuriously.  On  this  route,  they  passed  over 
80 
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the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  and,  as  this  was  tbe 
dry  season,  their  journey  was  not  impeded  by  the  over- 
flowing of  streams  over  meadows  and  low  ground. 
Many  species  of  forest-trees,  which  they  saw,  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  growing  in  the  colony  of  Angda.     The 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  wild  fruits  which  they 
found,  caused  the  natives  frequently  to  observe  that  no 
one  could  here  die  of  hunger.    Among  other  debasing 
practices  which  exist  among  the  Batoka,  is  one  of 
smoking  a  noxious  weed,  the  mutokwane  (Cannabis 
sativa).  -  The  smokers  of  this  weed  represented  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  that  it  caused  a  pleasurable    sensaticm, 
from  their  description,  not  imlike  that  experienced  by 
the  Turk  while  smoking  q)ium.    They  added,  that  it 
stimulated  them,  and  rendered  them  bold  and  daring, 
so  that,  before  an  attack  upon  their  enanies,  they 
always  smoked,  and  were  then  ready  for  action. 

On  the  30th,  they  crossed  the  river  Kalomo, 
which  is  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  running  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  joining  the  Zamb^  some 
distance  below  the  Falls.  The  rivers  in  this  regicm 
all  take  an  eastern  course.  The  Doctor  had  now 
crossed  a  high  ridge  belonging  to  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretching  away  to  the  southward,  which  ridge  he 
estimated  to  be  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  saw  here  numerous  Angora  goats, 
mostly  white,  covered  with  long,  soft  hair,  so  that,  at  a 
little  distance,  they  appear  to  be  moving  about  withoat 
feet.  The  natives  here  represented  the  valleys  to  be 
extremely  healthy  and  free  from  all  fevers,  and  other 
diseases  incident  to  the  low,  marshy  ground.  This  &ct 
is  important  to  strangers  who  shall  hereafter  visit  th^ 
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part  of  Africa  for  commercial  or  missionary  purposes. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  now  succeeded  in  passing  the 
mountainous  region,  and  judged  himself  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  eastern  coast. 

In  this  comparatively  level  district,  he  saw  vast 
numbers  of  elephants  and  lai^e  herds  of  buffalo, 
which  appeared  to  be  shy  and  wild  ;  they  live  mostly 
in  the  forests  during  the  daytime,  but  resort  to  the 
plains  for  food  in  the  night.  When  the  elephants  dis- 
covered the  party,  they  fled  swiftly  into  the  forest.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  tins  powerful  animal  should,  through 
fear,  flee  so  readily  at  the  approach  of  man,  when,  did  he 
but  know  his  own  strength,  he  could  trample  him  to 
death  in  a  moment.  On  the  1st  of  December,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's party  succeeded  in  shooting  a  bull  buffalo, 
when  the  rest  of  the  herd  crowded  around  and  began  to 
gore  him.  This  made  the  Doctor's  men  very  desirous  to 
rush  upon  the  wild  animals  in  deadly  conflict.  They, 
however,  fortunately  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  dead 
buffalo,  when,  after  a  few  moments,  the  whole  herd, 
about  sixty  in  number,  became  frightened  and  soon 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  next  day,  our  travellers  encamped  on  a  small 
hill  called  Maundo.  Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  of  a  sin- 
gular bird  called  the  honey-bird.  It  appears  that  the 
natives  follow  its  flight,  which  they  all  assert  leads  them 
to  wild  honey.  It  is  probable  their  assertion  is  quite 
true  that  the  bird  feeds  on  this  delicious  aliment,  and 
flies  to  honey-trees  for  its  food.  On  the  3d,  they 
crossed  the  Biver  Dili^pard,  passing  through  a  beautifiil 
pastoral  country.  They  frequently  saw  ruins  of  towns 
entirely  depopulated,  showing  the  effects  of  savage 
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warfare  between  the  various  tribes.  They  soon  drew 
near  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  na- 
tives of  which  were  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  Bashn- 
kulompo.  They  appeared  to  be  a  wild,  savage  race, 
and  were  evidently  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  .the 
party,  when  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  assure 
them  that  the  strangers  came  in  peace,  and  would  do 
them  no  harm.  When  the  villagers  saw  the  small 
number  of  the  travellers  they  were  veiy  brave,  and 
thought  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  superior 
numbers  ;  one  ferocious  fellow  approached  Dr.  livings 
stone  with  a  battle-axe,  threatening  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  all  around  him.  The  Doctor  and  his  followers 
were  prepared  with  their  spears  and  fire-arms  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  but  were  determined  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  not  shed  a  drop  of  human  blood  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided.  The  Doctor's  men  asked 
permission  to  knock  him  in  the  head,  which  was  re- 
fused, but  they  were  allowed  to  secure  him  to  prevmt 
him  from  doing  mischief.  When  the  natives  saw  that 
the  strangers  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  they  thought  it 
best  not  to  molest  them,  but  to  allow  them  to  encamp 
and  refresh  themselves  without  further  molestation. 
They  found  the  country  better  wooded  than  the  high 
lands  they  had  left,  but  the  trees  were  not  as  large, 
many  of  them  having  been  broken  down  by  the  de- 
phants,  that  they  might  feed  on  their  tops. 

Having  passed  these  border  villages.  Dr.  living- 
stone  found  the  natives  more  civil  and  peaceable,  but 
the  men  were  quite  naked,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  shame,  and  when  the  Doctor  explained  to  them 
that  if  he  should  return  there  again  as  a  missionary,  he 
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should  probably  bring  his  wife  with  him,  and  that  she 
would  not  be  willing  to  approach  them  in  such  a  state 
of  nudity,  one  old  man  laughed  and  exclaimed,  "  We 
are  above  all  such  superstition ;  besides,  what  shall  we 
wear?  we  have  no  clothing."  The  Doctor  repUed,  "  If 
you  have  nothing  better,  you  can  wear  a  bunch  of 
grass  about  your  loins ; ''  but  this  advice  they  seemed  to 
consider  a  good  practical  joke.  The  nearer  they  ap- 
proached the  coast,  the  more  numerous  became  the 
inhabitants ;  throngs  of  people  crowded  around  to  get 
a  sight  of  a  white  man,  a  curiosity  which,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  they  had  never  seen  before.  They  presented 
the  travellers  with  maize,  and  were  more  poUte  and 
civil  than  some  of  his  own  men  that  he  had  taken  as 
carriers  from  the  Batoka.  These  Batokas  were  always 
extolling  themselves  and  boasting  of  their  bravery  in 
various  wars  with  other  tribes,  and  would,  by  their  im- 
prudence, have  endangered  the  lives  of  the  whole  party, 
had  not  the  Doctor  insisted  upon  their  behaving  kindly 
to  the  people  who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  them. 
He  told  them  aU  that  he  should  preserve  the  same  dis- 
cipline that  he  had  done  on  his  western  journey,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  any  deviation 
from  his  rules  would  meet  with  prompt  punishment, 
so  that  he  managed  in  this  way  to  proceed  without 
disturbance  or  bloodshed.  The  Doctor  represents  the 
mode  of  salutation  among  this  tribe  as  very  singular 
and  disagreeable ;  for  example,  they  fall  down  and  roll 
themselves  on  the  ground,  slapping  their  hands  on  their 
thighs,  and  calling  out  "  Kina  bomba,"  an  expression 
of  joyous  welcome.  When  they  were  performing  these 
ridiculous  antics,  Dr.  Livingstone  cried  out  to  them. 
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"  stop,"  *'  stop,"  but  they,  imaginiTig  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  their  want  of  energy,  continued  to  tumble 
about  with  still  greater  perseverance. 

Dr.  Livingstone  spent  Sunday,  the  10th,  in 
the  chief  village  of  the  Batoka  tribe.  He  bied 
to  instruct  the  Chief  Monze  and  his  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  tiiem 
to  live  in  friendship  with  one  another,  and  strive  to 
cultivate  peace  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  They 
answered,  "  You  are  right,  we  are  tired  of  war  and  its 
bad  consequences,  and  require  rest  and  sleqp."  They, 
of  course,  did  not  comprehend  the  import  of  the  Divine 
message,  but  were  eager  for  peace,  rest  and  sleep. 
This  tribe  cultivated  gardens  and  raised  goats  and 
fowls,  but,  unhke  the  interior  tribes,  had  no  cattle. 
Monze  presented  them  with  maize  and  ground-nuts, 
together  with  a  goat  and  a  fowl;  in  return  for  which 
the  Doctor  gave  him  some  handkerchief,  with  which 
he  was  greatly  pleased.  Dr.  Livingstone  tdd  the 
Chief  and  other  influential  men  of  the  tribe,  that  his 
object  in  visiting  this  region  was  to  open  a  path  to  the 
sea-coast,  that  they  might  have  trade  and  commerce 
with  white  men,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  dispose  of 
their  ivory,  and  purchase  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries, and  avoid  in  this  way  the  sin  of  selling  their 
children.  He  also  inquired  whether  they  would  not 
like  to  have  good  white  men  come  among  them  and 
teach  them  to  improve  their  lands  and  do  them  much 
good  ?  They  all  expressed  themselves  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hoped  he  would  soon  open  the  path  so  desir- 
able to  all  the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Livingstone  here  says 
that  a  Christian  missionary  would  be  well  recdv^i 
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and  could  live  safely  among  this  people:  he  would 
soon  be  extensively  known,  and  by  his  good  example 
and  instruction  would  doubtless  become  very  beneficial 
to  a  wide  region  of  country.  The  Chief  said  he  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  a  white  man,  that  a  few 
native  traders  had  come  there  to  purchase  ivory,  but 
not  to  buy  slaves. 

As  the  Doctor  travelled  onward  towards  the  eastern 
coast,  the  country  generally  became  more  level  and  un- 
dulating; the  natives  continued  to  furnish  his  party 
with  maize,  ground-nuts  and  other  necessaiy  food. 
He  found  the  weather  had  become  more  moderate,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  72*^  to  80°  at  sunrise,  and 
in  the  evening  and  at  noon  as  high  as  90*"  to  96°*  On 
the  14th,  they  entered  a  fine  valley,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  trees,  and  where  they  found  an  abundance 
of  wild  game.  The  Doctor  wounded  a  buffalo,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  capturing  him ;  he  soon,  however, 
made  a  long  shot  at  an  elephant,  and  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  the  party,  wounded  the  animal  in  the  leg,  wluch 
so  impeded  his  flight,  that  one  of  his  men  shot  him  in 
the  head,  and  instantly  despatched  him.  This  was 
an  extremely  gratifying  incident,  as  it  furnished  an 
abundance  of  fresh  meat,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
the  party,  but  for  giving  a  great  feast  to  the  natives. 

On  the  18th  they  reached  the  residence  of  Chief 
Semalembue,  who  received  them  with  great  hospitality. 
He  was  much  pleased  when  the  Doctor  told  him  that 
he  came  in  peace,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  the  tribes,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the 
white  men  Uving  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean, 
which  he  had  heard  of  but  never  seen.    The  mode  of 
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salutation  with  this  tribe  is  by  ckppiiig  the  hands. 
The  women  who  came  in  crowds  from  the  adjacent 
villages  to  see  the  white  man,  at  first  appeared  v^ 
timid,  but  their  fear  soon  subsiding,  they  began  to 
clap  their  hands  with  great  joy  and  vigor,  to  welcome 
the  strangers  to  their  homes.  The  Makdolo  men  who 
travelled  with  Dr.  Livingstone  were  good  judges  of  8<h1 
and  its  capabihties  of  cultivation,  and  said  that  this  re- 
gion might  be  made  profitable  to  their  Chief  Sekeletu 
and  to  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Makololo.  Semalembue 
accompanied  the  party  on  their  route  to  the  river  Kafue; 
and,  in  parting  with  him,  the  Doctor  put  a  shirt  on 
him,  with  which  he  was  highly  delighted. 

They  found  much  cultivation  in  the  valleys  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  abound  in  hippo- 
potami, one  of  which  they  killed,  and  found  its  flesh 
very  much  like  pork.  They  passed  through  nimierous 
Uttle  villages  hidden  among  the  hills,  as  though  the  in- 
habitants designed  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  It  is  a  bad  comment  upon  human  nature 
that  not  only  in  civilized  but  in  uncivilized  countries, 
rapine  and  war  have  ever  been  practised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  they  had  ascended  the 
hills,  they  had  a  good  view  of  the  valleys  and  plains  in 
the  adjacent  country.  On  these  plains  they  saw  graz- 
ing vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  zebras,  while  numerous 
elephants  were  fanning  themselves  with  their  long  ears, 
quite  undisturbed  by  the  fear  of  man.  Dr.  Livingstone 
thinks  he  saw  more  of  these  large>wild  animals  in  this 
district  of  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  Southern 
Africa. 

The  natives  here  possess  few  or  no  fire-arms,  which 
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is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
these  animals.  In  reflecting  on  the  tame  and  docile 
habits  of  the  elephant  and  buffalo,  he  seemed  pained 
at  the  idea  that  when  guns  should  be  introduced, 
these  immense  herds  would  be  killed  and  driven 
away,  and,  in  process  of  time,  become  extinct.  In 
approaching  the  ambesi  River,  wild  game  and  water- 
fowl were  so  numerous,  that  the  Doctor  killed  four 
wild  geese  at  two  shots  ;  and  found  that  he  could,  with- 
out much  exertion,  have  suppUed  the  whole  party  with 
wild  game.  During  this  last  journey  he  had  taken 
care  to  procure  bread  and  other  good  food,  which, 
together  with  careful  sheltering  from  the  rain,  caused 
himself  and  his  men  to  enjoy  good  health.  Continu- 
ing their  course,  they  came  upon  the  Zambesi,  and 
found  the  temperature  on  the  river  and  its  banks  from 
82  to  86  degrees  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  the  ther- 
mometer rose  from  96  to  98  degrees  in  the  shade.  As 
they  proceeded  down  the  river,  they  took  with  them 
several  men  who  officiated  as  guides  to  the  party. 
While  passing  through  the  villages,  they  found  men, 
women  and  children  at  work  cultivating  their  gardens. 
Although  there  are  numerous  islands  in  the  Zambesi, 
the  population  is  but  sparse  along  the  banks  of  this 
noble  river. 

They  seemed  to  be,  in  some  measure,  an  agricultu- 
ral people,  with  large,  rough  hands ;  their  color  is  from 
jet  black  to  an  oUve  hue.  Though  they  mostly  have 
thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  they  have  not  that  degraded, 
baboon-like  appearance  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  They  tattoo  themselves  and  their  young 
ones,  and  consider  it  a  great  ornament.    The  general 
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absence  of  defonned  persons  is  owing  to  their  destroy- 
ing the  sickly  and  deformed  children  while  in  infancy. 
They  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  firmly  beUeve  in 
charms  and  witchcraft,  and  like  other  savage  nations, 
set  Iput  a  small  value  on  human  life ;  for  example,  a 
child  that  cuts  the  upper  teeth  before  the  lower  ooes 
is  considered  not  worth  raising,  and  is  therefcHre  put 
to  death.  Some  of  the  women,  to  promote  beauty, 
pierce  the  upper  Up  and  gradually  enlarge  the  orifice, 
in  which  they  insert  a  shell,  which  renders  them  dis- 
gusting to  the  eye  of  an  European.  The  brother  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  tins  district  had  a  musket,  which 
was  the  first  fire-arm  our  traveller  had  seen  on  his 
route  to  the  eastern  coast. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  Ins  men  continued  to  travd 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  being  impeded  by 
the  heat  and  other  obstacles,  made  only  about  ten  miles 
a  day.  The  small  tribe  of  Mburuma  being  suspicious 
of  the  strangers,  threw  obstacles  in  their  way,  and 
showed  signs  of  a  wish  to  cut  off  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
his  party;  but  when  the  Chief  saw  that  they  were  well 
armed,  and  not  intimidated  by  their  threats,  he  deemed 
it  most  prudent  to  let  them  pass  on  without  further 
molestation.  Accordingly  they  pursued  their  down- 
ward course  until  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Zambesi  and  Loangwa,  near  which  they  saw  the  ruins 
of  a  church  with  a  cross  and  a  broken  bell,  and  learned 
firom  the  natives  that  it  was  formerly  called  Ziunbo. 
Dr.  Livingstone  ascertained  the  latitude  of  this  place 
to  be  15°  37'  22''  South,  longitude  30°  32'  East 
Lai^e  numbers  of  men,  all  armed,  collected  around 
them  I  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  a  distance. 
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and  the  natives  seemed  to  prepare  for  an  attack  upon  the 
party.  After  the  peaceful  object  of  their  visit  had  been 
explained,  the  alarm  subsided ;  small  presents  of  cloth 
and  beads  were  given  to  the  Chief,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  route  without  further  deten- 
tion. 

Before  leaving  this  place,  I  will  extract  a  few  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  ruins  of 
Zumbo.  It  appears  that  it  was  once  a  town  of  some 
trade,  occupied  as  a  colony  of  Portugal.  It  is  beauti- 
fully located  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  countiy. 
It  has  a  rich  soil,  and  had  at  one  period  a  dense  popu- 
lation :  the  staple  articles  of  trade  were  formerly  slaves. 
The  worthy  Dr.  Livingstone  saw  here  few  or  no  traces 
of  Christianity ;  the  natives  seemed  to  estimate  a  church 
bell  in  the  same  Ught  as  a  diviner's  drum.  After  leav- 
ing this  place  on  their  route  to  the  coast,  they  met  with 
an  incident  which  came  very  near  costing  the  Ufe  of 
one  of  the  party.  While  Dr.  Livingstone  was  slowly 
riding  an  ox,  a  wild  buffalo  rushed  from  a  thicket,  and 
attacked  one  of  his  men  so  furiously  that  he  had  not 
time  to  escape.  After  carrying  him  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  on  his  horns,  he  gave  him  a  toss  in  the  air  some 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  left  him  badly 
hurt,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds.  For- 
timately,  he  had  no  bones  broken,  so  that  with  great 
care  and  good  nursing  he  was  again  restored  to  health. 
About  a  week  after  this  accident,  while  passing  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  two  of  the  Doctor's  riding 
oxen  were  killed  by  the  tsetse,  so  that  he  was  obhged 
to  travel  on  foot. 
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They  had  now  reached  the  confines  of  a  Portuguese 
settlement,  and  found  that  war  was  raging  between  two 
contending  chiefs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Zambesi 
One  of  these  tribes,  which  he  called  the  Zambesians, 
showed  a  suspicious  fear  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his 
men.  Their  Chief,  Mpende,  with  his  principal  men, 
hovered  around  the  strangers,  and  seemed  preparing 
for  battle.  He  at  length  sent  messengers  to  ask  who 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  were,  and  what  their 
object  was  in  visiting  his  country.  The  Doctor  an- 
swered that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  men  were 
Makololo  from  the  interior,  that  they  came  in  peace  and 
were  travelling  to  Mozambique,  on  the  sea-coast.  Sev* 
eral  old  men,  counsellors  of  the  Chief,  soon  became 
satisfied  that  the  strangers  meaxxt  them  no  harm,  and 
thus  friendly  relations  were  soon  established  between 
them.  They  exchanged  some  trifling  presents,  and 
were  advised  by  the  natives  to  cross  the  river  and  travd 
down  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  they  said  was  l^s 
hilly,  and  not  so  much  troubled  with  the  tsetse,  which 
was  so  destructive  to  their  cattle.  They  accordingly  as- 
sisted them  with  their  canoes,  and  gave  them  every 
faciUty  to  accomplish  their  passage  across  this  broad 
river,  which  was,  at  this  place,  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  wide,  with  a  current  running  down  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  There  was  a  considerable  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  any  deception  or 
foul  play;  they  all  landed  there,  and  hauled  the  canoes 
on  shore,  where  they  remained  during  the  night ;  the 
next  day  they  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety. 

Dr.  Livingstone  here  remarks  that  he  had  been  tra- 
velling for  months  through  these  wild  regions,  which 
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had  perhaps  never  before  been  visited  by  a  white  man, 
still  he  doubts  whether  there  is  another  portion  of  the 
earth  where  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  some  of 
them  in  tattered  garments,  looking  like  vagabonds, 
would  have  been  so  well  received  and  Uberally  provided 
for.  Throughout  the  whole  journey  the  head  men  of 
the  tribes  generally  furnished  them  with  provisions, 
which  they  tendered  with  liberaUty  and  pohteness. 
The  men  were  pretty  well  supphed  individually ;  they 
went  into  the  villages  and  amused  the  inhabitants  by 
dancing  and  teaching  them  new  steps.  The  women 
(especially  the  yoimg  women)  were  so  well  pleased  that 
they  would  exclaim,  "  Dance  for  us,  and  we  will  grind 
com  for  you." 

Dr.  Livingstone's  kind  and  benevolent  treatment 
of  the  natives  throughout  Southern  Africa  reminds  one 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  William  Penn  with  the  North 
American  Indians.  These  two  great  and  good  men 
have  clearly  proved  to  the  world  that  even  the  savage 
heart  can  be  won  by  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  that 
a  hmnane  and  benevolent  missionary,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  possesses  an  unbounded 
influence  over  savage  tribes  in  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  they  may  be  placed  by  Divine  Providence. 
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Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  were  now  on  the  sonth 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  entenng  on  the  borders  of  the 
Portuguese  colony,  where  some  little  trade  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  people  of  the  coast ;  some  few  of 
the  natives  were  partially  dressed  in  cotton  and  woolkn 
cloth  of  European  manufsu^ture.  It  being  now  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  Doctor's  tent  nearly  worn  out,  he 
decided  to  remain  here  a  short  period  to  recruit,  until 
the  force  of  the  rain  should  subside.  One  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  died  here. 

The  people  in  this  region  were  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, because  they  had  suppressed  the  slave-trade 
which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 
They  had  begun  to  feel  the  benefit  of  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  on  the  eastern  coast,  whereas, 
until  recently,  their  young  men  and  children  had  heea 
cruelly  taken  from  them  and  sold. 
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Febraaiy  1st,  1856.  This  day  Dr.  Livingstone 
bought  from  some  of  the  native  traders  some  calicoes 
stamped  Lawrence  Mills,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with 
which  to  clothe  the  most  needy  of  his  followers.  These 
goods  were  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  elephants'  tusks.  Thus 
we  see  that  American  industry  finds  its  way,  in  these 
commodities,  to  this  distant  region  of  the  earth. 

After  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shores  of  the  Zingesi  River,  preferring  to 
travel  by»  water  to  the  slow  and  fatiguing  mode  of  trav- 
elling on  foot  in  a  country  without  roads  or  comforta- 
ble conveyances.  He  foimd  the  River  Zingesi  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  wide.  It,  like  most  other  rivers  full  of 
sand-banks,  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry,  except  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  they  are  often  copiously  flooded. 
Having  no  canoes,  and  the  river  being  shallow,  they  left 
it  and  pursued  their  course  by  land  to  the  south-east. 
As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  coast,  the  inhabitants  were 
more  numerous,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  villages  better  cultivated  and  more 
productive.  In  this  district  they  saw  orange  and  tam- 
arind trees  in  full  growth.  In  the  gardens  were  raised 
com,  millet,  pumpkins,  ground-nuts  and  cucumbers. 

On  the  6th  they  came  to  the  village  of  Boroma,  and 
firom  thence  proceeded  to  a  hill  of  moderate  height 
jDalled  Pinkwe,  lying  in  latitude  15°  39'  11"  South,  Ion- 
gitude  82°  5'  East.  Dr.  Livingstone  observes  that  he 
should  have  been  more  liberal  to  the  native  chiefe 
but  that  he  had  been  obliged  so  often  on  his  long  jour- 
ney to  make  presents,  that  his  supply  was  now  nearly 
exhausted.  When,  however,  he  explained  to  the  natives 
that  he  was  sorry  he  had  nothing  to  present  in  return 
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for  their  meal  and  other  edibles,  they  appeared  quite 
satisfied,  and  said  they  knew  that  the  goods  made  by 
the  white  men  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  interior. 

After  passing  these  comparatively  dry  rivers,  they 
entered  the  Mazo£.  Whereas  they  had  for  some  tmie 
made  their  way  through  thickets  of  bushes,  they 
emerged  into  an  open  country,  where  they  could  walk 
with  comfort.  When  going  over  this  plain  they  espied 
an  elephant  at  some  httle  distance,  and  having  been 
without  animal  food  for  several  days,  the  men. pursued 
him,  and  with  their  guns  and  spears  soon  despatched 
him.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  cut  it  up  until  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  Chief,  who  always  claimed  a  certain  portion  of  all 
animals  killed  within  his  dominions.  We  see  by  this  that 
even  here,  in  Southern  Africa,  they  have  game-laws, 
which  exist  as  well  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  messengers  sent  by  the  Doctor  returned  in 
a  few  hours  with  a  basket  of  com,  a  fowl  and  some 
beads  as  presents  from  the  Chief.  One  half  of  the 
elephant  was  reserved  for  him  and  his  people,  while 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  followers  made  a  royal  feast  on 
their  portion  of  the  valuable  prize.  The  hunters  from 
a  village  near  by  greatly  admired  the  daring  bravery 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  men,  and  alleged  that  they  pos- 
sessed some  charm  to  produce  such  an  immediate  effect, 
to  which  they  made  answer  that  they  were  hungry  and 
God  gave  it  to  them.  The  side  upon  which  the  ele- 
phant fell  had  a  short,  broken  tusk,  whilst  the  upper  one, 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Doctor's  party  was  lai^e  and 
thick,  which  led  the  villagers  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  good  fortime.    During  the  night,  several  hyenas, 
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attracted  by  the  dead  animal,  were  grinning  and  laugh- 
ing about,  and  upon  asking  the  natives  why  they  were 
prowling  around  in  this  way,  they  said  they  were 
pleased  at  their  good  fortune,  for  as  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  his  men  could  not  eat  it  all,  they  would  have  their 
share  of  what  was  left.  The  spot  where  the  elephant 
was  slain  was  covered  with  high  and  luxuriant  grass, 
showing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Numerous  insects  of 
various  hues  infested  this  locality,  and  were  very  trou- 
blesome to  our  travellers.  There  weraalso  several  spe- 
cies of  birds,  some  with  gorgeous  plumage,  conmaon  to 
tropical  climates ;  their  music  and  notes  were  not  gen- 
erally very  harmonious,  and  appeared  as  if  they  were 
singing  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Near  the  villages  they 
saw  birds  resembling  the  English  lark  and  mocking- 
birds, which  imitated  the  sound  of  domestic  fowls. 

They  found  here  a  species  of  wild  fruit  called  the 
Makoronga.  It  grows  on  small  trees,  and  is  a  black 
colored  plum,  with  purple  juice,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  cherry.  On  this  delicious  fruit  the  elephants 
feed  and  appear  to  pluck  it  with  great  delight.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  Doctor  and  his  men 
found  it  excellent.  Besides  the  elephants,  they  saw 
also  many  black  rhinoceroses.  The  Africans  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  entrap  or  kill  them ;  they  can  with 
greater  ease  kill  a  buffalo  or  an  elephant  than  a  wild 
rhinoceros,  which  is  to  them  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
enemy.  There  are  two  species  of  them,  one  white 
and  the  other  black,  the  former  of  which  is  very  scarce, 
and  will  probably  soon  become  extinct  in  Southern 
Africa.  In  this  district,  large  numbers  of  wild  bees 
make  their  honey  in  hollow  trees,  which  are  found  by 
81 
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the  assistance  of  the  honey-bird  before  mentioned- 
Great  quantities  of  beeswax  are  also  collected  in  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Portuguese  colony,  which,  when 
taken  to  the  large  towns,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  the 
use  of  churches ;  but,  in  this  region,  it  has  a  black  ap- 
pearance, and  as  the  natives  do  not  understand  refining 
and  bleaching  it,  it  is  here  of  little  or  no  value.  Al- 
though the  Doctor  and  his  party  were  now  approaching 
the  Portuguese  colony  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  country 
abounded  with  large  wild  game,  such  as  elephants,  an- 
telopes and  hyenas.  In  one  day,  his  men  killed  six 
buffalo  calves  out  of  a  large  herd;  numerous  others 
were  also  prowling  about,  but,  as  the  inhabitants  here 
possessed  no  fire-arms,  these  wild  animals  are  left  to  in- 
crease in  vast  numbers. 

They  found  a  great  variety  of  wild  grapes,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  large  and  harsh.  As  these  wild 
vines  bear  so  abundantly,  Dr.  Livingstone  naturally 
concluded  that  cultivated  grapes  would  here  prove 
a  productive  and  deUcious  fruit.  Our  travellers 
continued  their  course  towards  the  eastern  coast, 
and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  a  village,  the  Chief  of 
which  was  called  Monina.  This  place  lies  in  latitude 
16°  13'  38"  South,  longitude  32°  32'  East.  They  told 
the  Chief  they  had  nothing  to  present  him  but  a  few 
hoes,  when  he  rephed  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  such 
articles,  but  that  they  might  take  whatever  they  were 
in  need  of  firom  the  villagers  without  fear  of  retaliation; 
of  course  they  refused  to  accept  of  any  thing  without 
payment.  The  Chiefs  son,  a  little  boy,  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  presented  Dr.  Livingstone  with  a  pint  of 
honey,  in  return  for  which  the  Doctor  gave  him  a  pen- 
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knife,  and  also  sent  a  shirt  to  his  father.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  night,  the  natives  got  up  a  war- 
dance  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  party's  en- 
campment^ as  if  to  intimidate  them  and  cause  them  to 
send  more  presents,  but,  as  they  were  well  armed  and 
on  the  watch  to  give  them  a  warm  reception,  Monina 
and  his  followers  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  attack  the 
strangers.  At  this  place.  Dr.  Livingstone  lost  one  of 
his  most  valuable  men ;  whether  he  had  wandered  away 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,  which  was  sometimes  the  case,  or 
whether  killed  and  devoured  by  a  lion,  was  never  as- 
certained. Monina  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  Doc- 
tor in  the  loss  of  the  man,  and  sent  some  of  his  people  to 
search  for  him,  but,  after  scouring  the  village  and  its 
vicinity,  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  up  for  lost.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Nyakoba. 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  man 
to  act  as  guide  from  village  to  village,  but,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  guides  could  not  be  obtained  without 
the  consent  of  their  wives ;  this,  he  observes,  was  an 
unusual  custom,  for,  in  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  men  were  the  supreme  rulers  and  the  women 
were  taught  passive  obedience.  Here,  the  women  con- 
trolled their  husbands,  and  no  man  could  be  persuaded 
to  go  from  home  or  even  leave  his  native  village,  unless 
his  wife  gave  him  permission.  The  Doctor  describes 
the  Banyai  as  being  a  fine-looking  race  of  men  and 
women.  Nyakoba  presented  him  with  a  basket  of 
maize,  and  furnished  him  with  a  guide  to  proceed  to 
Tete.  The  birds  were  here  numerous,  and  sang  sweetly 
from  the  trees  and  bushes.  The  temperature  was  about 
80''  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  90''  at  noon. 
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On  the  3d  of  March,  they  arrived  at  a  Portuguese 
village  called  Tete.  Dr.  Livingstone  here  observes 
that  both  himself  and  his  men  were  very  much  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue,  and  were  entirely  without  food.  He 
was,  of  course,  rejoiced  to  reach  this  important  point, 
so  near  the  termination  of  his  long  and  tedious  journey 
across  the  continent.  Happily  he  was  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Bishop  of  Angola  and 
other  influential  Portuguese  officials,  to  the  public  au- 
thorities at  Tete,  consequently  he  and  his  men  were 
well  received  and  treated  with  great  hospitaUty. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
River  Lofubu,  and  has  a  small  fort  garrisoned  by  about 
a  himdred  Portuguese  soldiers.  History  informs  us 
that  Tete  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
commerce  in  gold  dust,  ivory  and  coral,  which  articles 
were  transported  to  Portugal  in  return  for  European 
goods,  such  as  cotton  cloth,  cahcoes,  beads  and  finery 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  natives.  This  was,  how- 
ever, too  slow  and  tedious  a  way  to  make  the  fortunes 
of  those  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  was  subsequently 
almost  entirely  abandoned  and  the  slave-trade  substi- 
tuted, which  was  carried  on  for  many  years.  Great 
numbers  of  the  natives  were  sold  and  transported  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  ports  on  the  Brazil  coast. 
Large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made  by  these  traders,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  this  part  of  Southern  Africa 
became  almost  depopulated.  At  present,  however,  the 
slave-trade  is  illegal  and  in  a  great  measmre  abolished, 
so  that  the  population  is  increasing.  There  is  also  less 
war  and  rapine  carried  on  by  the  powerful  chiefe 
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against  the  weaker  tribes  all  over  this  wide-spread  re- 
gion of  country. 

Gold-washing  is  still  continued,  but  to  an  insignifi- 
cant extent.  At  this  period  only  about  eight  or  ten  pounds 
are  annually  taken  from  this  place  by  the  Portuguese. 

There  are  here  about  twelve  hundred  huts  or  small 
houses,  containing  probably  a  population  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  souls.  There  are  also  twenty  or 
thirty  European  houses  and  a  few  Portuguese  residents. 
If  the  mihtary  were  excluded,  probably  the  place  would 
not  number  over  twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  A  great 
portion  of  the  people  cultivate  the  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  which  leaves  not  many  perma- 
nent residents  ;  in  fine,  comparing  Tote  with  what  it 
formerly  was,  it  is  but  an  insignificant  village. 

Dr.  Livingstone  made  an  excursion  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  Tete  to  survey  a  coal-mine,  which  was 
unwrought  and  in  its  natural  state.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded that  it  might  be  worked  advantageously  by  en- 
terprising men  with  some  capital.  In  the  same  vicinity 
there  were  hot-springs  impregnated  with  saline  quali- 
ties, from  which  the  Africans  dug  out  salt,  it  being 
scarce  in  this  region.  The  temperature  of  this  hot- 
spring  was  160°  Fahrenheit.  Fish  and  small  animals, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  it,  are  immediately 
killed. 

When  the  natives  noticed  Dr.  Livingstone's  sextant 
and  artificial  horizon,  and  saw  him  taking  observations, 
they  said  some  supernatural  being  had  come  among 
them,  who  was  able  to  take  the  sun  from  the  heavens 
and  carry  it  under  his  arm.  The  Portuguese  officials 
seemed  desirous  to  render  him  every  assistance  in  their 
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power,  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  individual  al- 
luded to  in  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  as  having  crossed 
the  continent  of  Southern  Africa  and  intended  to  em- 
bark from  the  eastern  coast. 

Dr.  Livingstone  remarks  that  the  indigo  plant  was 
seen  growing  in  every  direction,  and  also  the  senna 
plant,  but  that  "neither  of  them  is  now  collected  in  or 
about  Tete.  The  coflFee-trees,  that  once  produced  large 
quantities  of  coflTee  for  exportation,  are  now  left  to  grow 
wild.  In  this  district  of  country  there  is  no  metidlic 
currency,  consequently  cotton  cloth  and  calico  are  used 
as  substitutes.  Mechanics,  such  as  masons  and  car- 
penters, receive  from  six  to  eight  yards  of  calico  per 
day,  common  field  laborers  and  those  employed  in 
washing  gold  and  digging  coal,  are  paid  two  yards  a 
day.  Two  yards  of  calico  will  ordinarily  purchase  six 
domestic  fowls.  English  and  American  unbleached 
cotton  and  calico  goods  are  here  esteemed  indispensa- 
ble both  for  clothing  and  currency.  The  face  of  the 
country  lying  north  and  north-west  of  Tete  is  hiDy, 
and  the  hills  being  covered  with  trees,  the  scenery  is 
very  picturesque.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fruitful  and 
weU  cultivated.  The  River  Lufubu  is  about  sixtv 
yards  broad,  and  in  the  rainy  seasons,  full  and  deep, 
with  a  rapid  current ;  at  its  lowest  depth  it  is  only 
about  eighteen  inches,  still  it  could  be  navigated  by 
flat-boats  and  small  shallow  steamers. 

The  latitude  of  Tete  is  16°  9'  3"  South,  longitude 
33°  28'  East.  Major  Sicard,  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  was  full  of  benevolence  and  kindness  towards  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party,  and  used  eveiy  means  in  his 
power  to  render  them  comfortable  during  their  stay. 
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Before  they  left,  he  gave  the  Doctor  as  a  present  to  his 
little  daughter,  a  rosary  made  of  the  gold  of  the  coun- 
try, the  workmanship  of  a  native  of  that  place.  He 
also  presented  him  with  some  gold  dust  and  showed 
him  a  thousand  little  civiUties,  so  grateful  to  the  heart 
of  a  stranger.  As  it  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Livingstone 
to  leave  most  of  his  men  at  this  place.  Major  Sicard 
gave  them  each  a  portion  of  land  to  cultivate,  that  they 
might  supply  themselves  with  com  for  their  present 
necessities.  He  also  said  that  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  hunting  elephants  with  his  servants,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  their  ivoiy  and  dried  meats 
to  obtain  means  to  return  to  Sekeletu.  The  kind  oflfer 
was  readily  embraced,  and  soon  sixty  or  seventy  of 
them  set  off  with  Major  Sicard's  servants  upon  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  Before  leaving  they  were  all  furnished 
with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  expressed  imboonded  grati- 
tude for  the  Major's  hberahty  on  their  behalf.  Dr. 
Livingstone  himself  being  without  means,  except  the 
ivory  brought  with  him,  was  desirous  that  Major 
Sicard  should  take  a  portion  of  it  to  repay  him  in  some 
measure  for  his  liberality.  This,  however,  he  strenu- 
ously refused,  and  the  Doctor  observes  that  he  shall 
ever  remember  him  with  deep  gratitude.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Major 
stating  that  his  men  had  killed  four  elephants  in  a 
period  of  two  months. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  in  this  region  they  occa- 
sionally have  earthquakes  of  short  duration.  They 
shake  the  windows  and  doors  but  continue  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  are  by  no  means  severe  or  destructive ; 
their  motion  is  always  from  an  easterly  to  a  westerly 
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direction.  All  the  natives  in  this  portion  of  Southern 
Africa  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  soul  apart  from  the  body,  and 
when  accused  of  any  crime,  they  raise  their  hands  to 
heaven  to  confirm  their  innocence.  Most  of  them,  like 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  beheve  in  the  transmigration  ol 
souls,  and  that  even  while  a  person  is  living,  his  soul 
may  enter  into  hons  and  alligators,  and  then  return  to 
its  own  body.  In  Tete  and  all  this  district,  there  are 
only  two  instructors  of  religion.  These  are  colored 
men  from  Goa,  though  probably  educated  in  Portugal 
There  is  but  one  school  in  Tete,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  Portuguese  are  sent  to  leam  to  read  and  write, 
while  the  black  population  are  but  little  cared  for; 
growing  up  in  gross  ignorance.  Not  a  single  book- 
seller is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  this  region,  conse- 
quently, among  this  numerous  population,  there  exists 
no  food  for  the  mind  which  does  not  receive  even  com- 
mon elementary  instruction. 

Some  few  of  the  natives  cultivate  a  little  cotton, 
but  the  quality  here  is  not  as  good  as  in  Angola.  The 
soil  is,  however,  capable  of  producing  almost  all  tropical 
fruits,  and  could  the  people  have  a  httle  instruction 
from  foreigners,  this  region  of  country  would  soon  be- 
come a  mart  of  considerable  importance  to  the  cixiir 
ized  and  uncivilized  parts  of  the  earth.  After  staying 
at  Tete  three  weeks.  Dr.  Livingstone  left  it  on  the  22d 
of  April,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  on  his  way  to 
the  coast.  He  found  it  generally  broad  and  tortuous, 
sprinkled  with  islands.  In  times  of  freshets,  it  is,  in 
many  places,  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide. 

Major  Sicard  had  given  Dr.  Livingstone  letters  of 
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introduction  to  Senhor  Manuel  de  Gomez,  Comman- 
dant of  a  military  fort  or  stockade  located  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Luenya,  several  miles  below  Tete.  By 
this  gentleman  he  was  politely  received  and  hospitably 
entertained,  and  with  him  he  dined  and  took  supper. 
The  next  morning,  on  taking  leave,  he  was  presented 
with  three  goats  and  six  fowls  as  provisions  for  his 
voyage  down  the  river.  On  his  passage  down  the 
Luenya,  it  became  deeper,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  con- 
cluded it  might  be  navigated  in  flat-bottom  steamers 
all  the  year  round  as  high  up  as  Tete.  He  landed  on 
an  island  called  Mozambique,  lying  in  latitude  IG"" 
34'  46"  South.  Unfortimately  for  this  district  of 
countiy,  war  was  raging  between  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies and  some  of  the  native  tribes;  desecration  and 
ravages  were  carried  on  by  the  belligerent  parties, 
which  sorely  interrupted  the  peaceful  commerce  and 
navigation  on  this  broad  and  beautiful  river.  Although 
travelling  through  the  midst  of  the  contending  parties, 
a  kind  Providence  seemed  always  to  guide  and  protect 
our  worthy  missionary,  and  thus,  after  a  passage  of 
twenty-four  hours  from  Tete,  the  Doctor  and  his  men 
arrived  safely  at  Senna.  They  found  it  a  poor,  dilapi- 
dated village,  with  little  or  no  trade  or  commerce,  and 
without  security  for  life  or  property.  It  has  a  small 
fort  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  but  the  grass  was  literally 
growing  over  its  walls.  At  the  Commandant  Isidore's 
residence  near  the  fort,  the  latitude  was  7°  37'  1"  South, 
longitude  35°  10'  East.  The  narrative  represents  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  this  part  of  Eastern  Africa  as  de- 
clining in  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  houses  and  forts 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.     The  Portuguese  officers  were 
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pooriy  paid  and  badly  provided  for,  so  that  many  re 
signed  their  commissions,  married  native  women,  and 
either  employed  themselves  in  some  small  traffic  or 
cultivated  plantations  for  their  necessary  support.  The 
home  government  was  too  poor  and  powerless  to  effect- 
ually protect  their  mihtary  stations  against  the  warlike 
natives,  who,  from  time  to  time,  devastated  their  fields 
and  gardens,  and  threatened  their  forts  with  destruc^ 
tion  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  some  en- 
terprising nation  shall  send  emigrants  and  missionaries 
to  their  aid  they  will  continue  to  deteriorate,  and  finally 
be  altogether  overrun  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 
The  village  of  Senna  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Zambesi,  the  soil  is  fertile,  but,  in  consequence  of 
having  several  ponds  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  very  unhealthy. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Dr.  Livingstone  obtamed  em- 
ployment through  Senhor  Isidore  for  sixteen  of  his 
men  to  transport  government  stores  in  canoes  from 
Senna  to  Tete.  They  were  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
gaining  a  remuneration  for  their  labor,  which  they 
hoped  would,  at  some  future  day,  enable  them  to  return 
to  their  distant  homes.  After  remaining  some  days  at 
Senna,  Senhor  Isidore  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
place,  accompanied  the  Doctor  and  his  party  to  their 
boats.  The  officials  supplied  them  with  provisions, 
and  on  the  11th  they  took  leave  of  their  hospita- 
ble entertainers  and  sailed  speedily  down  the  broad 
river.  After  making  about  thirty  miles  distance,  they 
passed  on  their  right  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zangwe. 
Proceeding  down  about  five  miles  on  the  left,  they 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shire,  which  appeared 
to  be  about  two  hundred  yards  broad.     They  soon 
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after  left  the  hilly  country  and  sailed  down  the  Mutu, 
which,  for  many  miles,  runs  through  an  extensive,  level 
country.  Its  banks  are  bordered  with  trees,  generally 
extending  to  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  At  nightfall, 
they  landed  and  slept  on  a  large  island  thinly  inhabited. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  this  vicinity, 
exists  a  native  tribe  called  Baroro,  whose  Chief  is  some- 
times troublesome  to  strangers  demanding  tribute  from 
those  who  pass  through  his  country.  For  this  reason. 
Dr.  Livingstone  avoided  an  intercourse  with  them,  and 
pursued  his  voyage  down  the  river,  which  winds  through 
low,  marshy  grounds,  so  that  in  the  rainy  season,  large 
portions  of  the  fields  are  so  flooded  that  the  inhabitants 
build  their  huts  on  piles,  and  are  obliged  to  go  from 
place  to  place  in  boats.  During  the  dry  seasons,  this 
stream  runs  only  about  two  miles  the  hour,  and,  in 
freshets,,  four  miles. 

Owing  to  the  great  exposure  he  had  undergone, 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague, 
fix)m  which  he  suffered  severely.  Soon  after  this,  he 
fortunately  met  with  Senhor  Asevedo,  a  resident  of 
Interra,  who  kindly  furnished  him  with  a  large  com- 
fortable launch,  having  an  awning  in  the  stem,  which 
protected  him  from  the  sun's  rays  and  evening  dews. 
There  are  so  many  rivers  in  this  region,  with  various 
names,  emptying  into  each  other,  that  the  writer  of 
these  pages  finds  it  difficult  to  designate  them  all ;  but 
as  they  mostly  pursue  the  same  course  and  finally  emp- 
ty into  the  KiHmane,  we  will  follow  the  Doctor  and  his 
party  down  that  river  to  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
lying  in  latitude  17°  53'  8"  South,  longitude  36°  40' 
East.     He  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  20th  of  May, 
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1856,  and  here  observes  that  it  now  only  lacked  a  few 
days  of  four  years  since  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  on  his  second  expedition  to  Southern  Africa, 
during  all  that  period  had  been  employed  exploring 
these  wild  regions.  He  had  thus  far  been  successful, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  eastern  coast  with  the  design  of 
embarking  without  delay  for  England.  Here  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Colonel  Galdino  Jose  Nunes. 
Up  to  tliis  time,  the  Doctor,  from  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, had  received  but  one  letter  from  home,  al- 
though very  many  had  been  written  to  him.  He  now 
learned  indirectly  that  his  family  was  well,  and  that 
his  explorations  had  been  appreciated  by  the  British 
Government  and  his  missionary  friends  throughout 
Great  Britain.  While  here,  he  received  a  box  of  wine, 
a  package  of  English  newspapers  and  a  quantity  of 
quinine,  which  he  foimd,  in  his  state  of  health,  very 
serviceable  to  him.  In  this  part  of  his  narrative.  Dr. 
Livingstone  states  that  the  British  Government  brig 
Dart  had,  sometime  previous  to  this  period,  been  sent  to 
transport  him  to  some  convenient  port  to  facilitate  his 
return  to  England,  but  unfortunately,  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  that  vessel  was  swamped  while  crossing  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kilimane  River,  when  Lieut. 
Woodruff  and  five  seamen  were  drowned.  This  melan- 
choly accident  was  a  source  of  poignant  grief  to  our 
benevolent  missionary,  knowing  that  the  lives  of  these 
brave  men  were  sacrificed  on  his  account. 

The  viUage  of  Kilimane,  is  situated  on  a  great  mud 
bank,  and  is  surrounded  by  marshes  and  rice-fields, 
which,  in  this  low  latitude,  renders  it  very  unhealthy 
for  Europeans.     K  any  one  digs  down  a  few  feet  below 
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the  surface  in  and  about  the  town,  he  comes  to  water. 
From  this  cause,  the  walls  and  houses,  which  are  built 
of  brick,  frequently  settle  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
saw  off  the  bottoms  of  the  doors  to  open  and  shut  them. 
In  fine,  none  but  the  natives  and  those  acclimated  to 
the  place  can  reside  here  with  a  fair  prospect  of  health. 

After  waiting  about  six  weeks  in  this  unhealthy 
locahty,  Dr.  Livingstone  heard  the  joyful  news  that 
Her  Majesty's  brig  Frolic  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kilimane  River,  and  was  waiting  outside  the  bar 
to  receive  him  and  such  of  his  followers  as  chose  to  join 
him.  This  vessel  had  been  generously  sent  by  the 
Admiral  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tender  him  a 
passage  to  the  Mauritius.  He  was  provided  by  the 
British  government  with  all  necessary  stores  for  the 
voyage,  and  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Thompson,  Agent  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  pay 
his  passage  home  to  England ;  this  was,  of  course, 
gratefully  accepted. 

Dr.  Livingstone  either  sent  back  or  provided  em- 
ployment  for  the  most  of  the  men  who  had  faithfully 
followed  him  from  the  interior ;  the  few  remaining  im- 
portuned him  strongly  to  go  with  him  to  England,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  taking  them,  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  a 
compUance  to  their  wishes,  and  take  only  Sekwebu. 
This  worthy  man,  it  will  be  remembered,  belonged  to 
the  Makololo  tribe,  and  had  accompanied  Dr.  Living- 
stone through  his  various  wanderings  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  Doctor  says  he  was  a  person  of  great  inteUigence, 
energy  and  tact,  and  had  been  of  much  service  to  him 
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in  speaking  the  dialects  of  the  different  tribes,  and  in 
conciliating  their  good  opinion.  In  fact,  he  had  been  an 
indispensable  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plans  laid  down, 
from  his  leaving  the  Makololo  country  until  his  em- 
barkation on  board  the  Frolic.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
Capt.  Peyton  sent  two  boats  to  Kilimane  to  convey 
the  Doctor  and  his  faithful  Sekwebu  on  board  of  tl^ 
FroUc ;  two  boats  were  sent,  as  the  sea  was  very  rough 
on  the  bar,  so  that  if  any  accident  should  occur  to  one, 
the  spare  boat  would  be  ready  to  save  them.  When 
encountering  the  heavy  breakers  on  the  bar,  poor  Sek- 
webu was  terribly  alarmed,  and  would  say  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "  is  this  the  way  you  go  ?  "  He  had  been  in  canoes 
on  various  rivers,  but  had  never  before  seen  any  thing 
so  frightful.  Dr.  Livingstone  soothed  his  apprehen- 
sions by  telling  him  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  all 
would  eventually  go  well.  The  Frohc  was  a  large 
brig  of  sixteen  guns,  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men ;  but  when  the  boats  came  alongside,  she 
was  rolling  so  terribly  that  none  but  seamen  could  keep 
their  feet,  and  the  Doctor  and  Sekwebu  were  hoisted 
up  in  a  chair  in  the  way  that  ladies  are  generally  taken 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  They  immediately  received 
a  hearty  English  welcome,  and  were  so  kindly  treated 
by  Capt.  Peyton  and  his  officers,  that  the  Doctor  says  he 
felt  himself  quite  at  home,  except  in  speaking  his  own 
mother  tongue.  He  had  not  spoken  English  for  three 
and  a  half  years ;  and  for  thirteen  years  previous  to 
that  period  had  used  the  African  dialects  so  much  more 
than  his  own,  that  he  naturally  found  some  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself,  although  he  could  perfectly  wdl 
understand  all  that  was  said  in  English. 
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Having  accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  inter- 
esting narrative  through  Southern  Africa  in  various 
scenes  of  trial,  difficulty  and  danger  from  the  time 
of  his  landing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  until  his  em- 
barkation on  the  FroUc,  I  will  now  make  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  particularly 
that  part  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kilimane ;  together 
with  the  island  of  Mozambique  and  the  adjacent  shores. 
The  city  of  Mozambique  is  located  on  a  crescent-shaped 
coral  island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  Portuguese  colony  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
commerce,  but  is  at  present  in  a  rather  dilapidated 
state.  It  contains  three  churches,  an  old  town-hall 
and  a  hospital.  The  public  authorities  are  a  Governor, 
aided  by  a  Council  consisting  of  a  Bishop,  the  military 
commander  and  a  civil  minister,  who  are  all  said  to  be 
very  corrupt,  the  most  of  them  being  convicts  from  the 
mother  country.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand,  mostly  free  blacks  and  slaves;  the 
price  of  a  good  slave  here  is  about  equal  to  an  ele- 
phant's tusk  weighing  sixty  or  eighty  pounds.  The 
principal  trade  from  this  place  is  to  Brazil  and  the  shores 
of  Arabia ;  its  imports  are  sugar,  tea,  coflPee,  cotton  and 
wooUen  cloths ;  its  exports,  elephants'  and  hippopotami 
tusks,  gums,  amber  and  a  little  gold  dust.  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  traffic  and  commerce 
have  declined,  and  it  has,  in  a  word,  become  an  insig- 
nificant place. 

The  whole  extent  of  this  Portuguese  colony  is  from 
Delgoa  Bay,  south,  to  Cape  DeJgado,  north,  compris- 
ing about  fourteen  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast.     Its 
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principal  towns  are:  the  capital  Mozambique,  Ibd, 
Pomba,  Conducia,  Mokamba  and  Kilimane,  which  last- 
named  town  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  broad  river 
of  the  same  name.  The  passage  between  the  main* 
land  and  Madagascar  is  called  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  explorations  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  Southern  Africa  will  greailj  benefit  this 
unfortunate  country,  which  has  for  centuries  been  de- 
based and  degraded  by  the  diaboUcal  slave-trade,  and 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  civilized  nations  will 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  opening  trade  and 
commerce  with  these  fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  where 
milUons  of  acres  of  ground  are  left  uncultivated,  and 
savage  beasts,  and  not  much  less  savage  tribes  of  men, 
are  now  left  to  vegetate  and  roam  useless  to  the 
world. 

This  indefatigable  and  worthy  missionary  has  cleariy 
ascertained  the  fact  that  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  in- 
terior are  healthy  and  productive,  and  that,  after  leaving 
the  rivers  and  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast,  both  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  missionary  stations 
can  be  established.  In  consequence  of  his  having  re- 
presented the  country  to  be  salubrious  and  the  soil 
capable  of  producing  cotton,  sugar  and  other  valuable 
commodities,  the  London  Missionary  Societies  have  re- 
cently decided  to  estabUsh  a  missionary -station  among 
the  Makololo  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
another  on  the  south  among  the  Matebele. 

Dr.  Livingstone  observes,  in  Christian  liberaUty, 
that  the  little  sectional  difierences  existing  between 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  other  denominations  would 
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soon  be  abolished  while  laboring  here,  and  that  the 
benign  principles  of  Christianity  would  soon  extend 
their  influence  over  vast  regions  that  are  now  plunged 
in  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  starving  for  the  bread 
of  life.  The  successful  result  of  this  Christian  mis- 
sionary's untiring  perseverance  leads  the  writer  to  ex- 
claim anew — ^how  much  good  one  individual,  devoted 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion,  can  per- 
form for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  No  candid  man 
can  attentively  read  Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative  without 
being  convinced  that  no  one  has  ever  done  so  much  to 
influence  public  opinion  for  the  benefit  of  poor,  fallen 
Africa,  as  has  this  faithful  and  excellent  missionary. 
He  has  devoted  the  greatest  and  best  portion  of  his  hfe 
to  the  glorious  cause  of  regenerating  Southern  Africa ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  humane  and  benevo- 
lent Christian  will  fully  appreciate  his  self-sacrificing 
motives,  and  strive  to  aid  the  cause  and  carry  out  the 
plans  and  desires  indicated  in  his  valuable  work.  His 
exploits  and  sufferings  have  been  portrayed  by  abler 
pens  than  mine,  still  I  am  happy  as  an  humble  individ- 
ual to  add  my  feeble  testimony  to  one  who  merits  the 
highest  consideration  and  esteem  of  aU  Christendom. 

After  this  digression,  I  will  return  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone's narrative,  and  follow  him  on  his  course  to  Eng- 
land. He  left  the  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Kilimane  River,  in  the  brig-of-war  FroUc,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and,  without  any  material  occurrence, 
reached  Mauritius  (Isle  of  France)  after  a  passage  of 
one  month.  His  African  friend  Sekwebu  managed  to 
acquire  a  Uttle  English,  and  often  spoke  in  grateful 
terms  of  the  kind  treatment  he  had  received  from 
82 
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Capt.  Peyton  and  his  officers.  He  was  delighted  with 
all  he  saw,  but  he  had  witnessed  so  many  strange  scenes 
and  acquired  so  many  new  ideas,  that  the  poor  fellow's 
untutored  mind  was  bewildered,  and,  on  the  night  of 
their  arrival  at  Mauritius,  he  became  insane  and  quite 
unmanageable.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  penned  at  the 
idea  of  confining  him  in  irons,  and,  instead  of  doing 
so,  had  him  carefully  watched ;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  managed,  during  the  night,  to  leap  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  He  was  a  sensitive  man,  and  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  so  much  novelty  affected  his 
brain  and  caused  his  melancholy  end. 

At  the  Mauritius  Dr.  Livingstone  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained  at  the  residence  of 
Major-General  Hay,  and  here,  by  the  influence  of  a 
good  climate  and  comfortable  quarters,  his  health  was 
re-established. 

In  the  month  of  November  he  embarked  with 
Capt.  Powell  in  the  steamship  Caodia  on  his  way  home 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and,  without  meeting  with  any 
accident,  arrived  safely  in  England  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1856.  He  states  that,  on  his  arrival,  the 
Oriental  Steamship  Company  generously  refunded  him 
the  amount  of  his  passage,  which  was  but  one  of  many 
kind  favors  he  received  firom  his  fellow  men,  who 
were  entitled  to  his  sincere  gratitude.  He  also  adds 
that  he  humbly  thanks  his  Heavenly  Father  for  pre- 
serving him  through  so  many  trials  and  dangers,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  so  impress  his  mind,  that  he  will  be 
more  and  more  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who  is 
the  Author  of  all  goodness  and  mercy. 

On  Dr.  Livingstone's  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
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noticed  and  honored  by  all  classes,  from  the  nobility  to 
private  individuals,  and,  since  his  labors  and  suflferings 
have  been  pubUshed,  he  has  been  duly  appreciated  by 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Christians 
eveiywhere  and  of  every  sect  have  united  to  carry  out 
his  great  plans  to  evangelize  poor,  fallen  Africa.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  miles  of 
African  ground  have  been  traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  his  various  tours  of  exploration.  Science  and  ge- 
ography have  been  promoted  by  his  observations; 
mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  discovered  by 
him. 

In  his  long  wanderings  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  tangled  forests,  marshy  grounds  and  reedy 
swamps.  He  endured  tropical  rains  and  scorching 
suns.  He  was  by  day  and  by  night  surrounded  by 
ferocious  beasts  and  savage  men,  and  all  this  for  the 
love  of  God  and  his  feUow-men. 

After  sixteen  years'  absence  he  returned  home  the 
same  humble,  modest  individual  that  he  was  when  he 
left  his  native  land.  In  short,  to  sum  up  in  one  word 
his  indomitable  perseverance  and  devoted  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  we  must  place  him  next  in  rank 
to  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

From  age  to  age,  as  the  world  becomes  more  en- 
lightened by  the  blessed  Gospel,  the  name  of  this  de- 
voted and  self-sacrificing  missionary  will  continue  to  be 
more  loved  and  honored,  and  thousands  yet  unborn 
will  read  with  admiration  and  delight  his  interesting 
and  successftd  explorations.  He,  Uke  St.  Paul,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  existence,  namely, 
the  glory  of  (Jod  and  the  salvation  of  men.  ^ 
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In  closing  these  lengthened  extracts  fix^ni  Dr. 
Livingstone's  narrative,  I  hope  and  trust  that  my 
readers  will  agree  vnth  me,  that  the  great  secret  of 
his  success  was  his  trust  in  God  and  his  love  to  ih& 
Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Bemarkfl  on  the  benefits  of  trade  and  oommerce— Poptdation  of  the  United 
States— Exports— -Mineral  wealth — California  and  its  resonrces— NaTies 
of  Oreat  Britain,  United  States,  France  and  Russia— Improyement  in 
naval  architectore — Names  of  prominent  sailing-ships  and  steamers  of 
the  United  States — ^Remarks  on  the  whale-fishery — ^Number  of  American 
whaling-vessels — Condition  of  Japan  at  the  present  day — Commissioner 
sent  there  by  the  United  States— The  Oregon  conference  resolve  to  sup- 
port a  misdonary  in  Japan — Concluding  remarks. 

From  remote  periods  down  to  modem  times,  historians 
have  conceded  that  trade  and  commerce  have  greatly 
benefited  mankind  in  various  ways,  and  that  tribes  and 
nations  have  been  rendered  more  intelligent  and  happy 
by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by  cultivating  a 
social  intercourse  with  each  other.  By  the  diffusion 
of  light  and  knowledge,  they  are  taught  to  provide 
themselves  with  innumerable  comforts  unknown  to 
savage  life.  Notwithstanding  these  £acts  have  been 
-frankly  acknowledged  by  the  wise  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  every  civilized  community,  yet  there  are  still 
vast  multitudes  who  appear  to  have  never  realized  these 
important  truths.  In  fine,  it  was  not  until  the  last 
half  century,  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  cultivating 
a  love  for  commerce  and  of  establishing  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth. 

Happily  for  the  human  race,  the  labor  and  enter- 
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prise  of  commercial  and  seafiaring  men  are  now  better 
understood.  Merchants  and  capitalists  have  invested 
immense  smns  in  ships,  which  are  laden  with  the  rich 
productions  of  all  parts  of  the  earth.  These  enter- 
prises stimulate  all  civilized  nations  to  develop  their 
own  resources,  and  also  to  fully  estimate  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  all  other  nations. 

After  making  many  and  copious  extracts  from  the 
most  prominent  navigators  belonging  to  various  nations 
from  an  early  period  down  to  our  own  times,  and  copied 
largely  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  book  of  travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  I  trust  my  readers  will  be  convinced 
of  the  vast  advantages  these  enterprising,  benevolent 
men  have  conferred  upon  mankind  by  opening  nume- 
rous avenues  for  trade  and  commerce  to  every  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  follow 
up  its  progress  and  gradual  increase  to  the  presoit 
day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  almost  ev^  na- 
tion in  Christendom  is  engaged  in  extending  commer^ 
cial  transactions  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  all  partake  of  its  benefits,  and  are 
doubtless  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  enterprise 
and  persevering  industry.  They  are  all  made  tenfold 
wiser  and  better  by  an  interchange  of  social  and  be- 
nevolent views  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and 
civilization.  A  free  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
men  Uberalizes  their  minds,  and  rubs  off  a  thousand 
bigoted  prejudices  which  are  entertained  and  fostered 
by  men  and  nations  who  are  exduded  from  an  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

Owing  to  climate  and  other  natural  and  artificial 
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causes,  some  countries  produce  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  that  cannot  be  raised  in 
others  less  favorably  situated.  For  example,  in  tropi- 
cal cUmates  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  spices  and  many  deli- 
cious fruits  are  grown  with  but  comparatively  little  labor, 
whereas,  in  cold  climates,  cereals,  cattle,  sheep,  butter; 
cheese  and  a  thousand  other  necessary  articles  con- 
tribute to  the  sustenance  of  man.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  kind  Providence  has  bountifully  adapted 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe  to  the  habitation  of 
men,  and  richly  provided  them  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore judicious  and  wise  that  all  nations  should  exchange 
their  productions  for  those  their  own  country  will  not 
produce  ? 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  showing  the 
gradual  though  constant  increase  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  wealth  and  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, I  wiD  here  observe  that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu'y  of  the  United 
States  for  1856,  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  and  their  territories  was  26,964,313  souls. 

To  present  some  faint  idea  of  the  resources  and 
growing  wealth  of  this  country,  I  will  here  give  a  sum- 
mary sketch  of  her  exportations  in  breadstuffs,  pro- 
visions and  cottons  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  namely, 
from  1845  to  1856,  inclusive.  During  this  time,  the 
breadstuffs  and  provisions  amounted  to  $477,641,066, 
consequently  the  annual  average  amount  was  $39,803, 
422.  During  the  same  twelve  years  the  cotton  ex- 
ported bom  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  amounted 
to  10,903,669,819  pounds,  making  the  annual  average 
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amonnt  exported  908,639,151  pounds.  The  average 
price  for  the  same  in  the  United  States,  when  shipped, 
being  8^V  cents,  the  total  value  annually  exported 
would  be  $80,680,214.  Allowing  450  pounds  to  each 
bale,  it  amounts  to  2,019,198  bales. 

The  above  statement  of  exportations  for  the  b^ore- 
named  period  does  not  include  fish,  lumber  and  nume- 
rous other  valuable  articles  of  max^handise  which  canr 
not  be  enumerated  in  this  compend,  but  which  would 
largely  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  the  annual  ex- 
portations from  the  United  States.  Therefore,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
United  States  are  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  will 
constantly  continue  to  progress  and  prosper  so  long  as 
they  pursue  a  just  and  righteous  course  towards  them- 
selves and  all  other  nations. 

Beside  the  vast  amount  of  exports  already  enume- 
rated, the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  nation  appears 
to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  The  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  the  State  of  California  alone,  since  the  year  1848 
to  the  present  period  (1860),  amount  in  round  num- 
bers to  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  by  many 
able  writers  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  estimated  at  a 
much  lai^r  amount.  The  gold  quartz  rocks  in  Cal- 
ifornia are  reported  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to  extend 
over  a  vast  region  of  territory.  In  this  young  and 
flourishing  State,  joint-stock  companies  have  already 
been  formed.  They  have  puidiased  maduneiy  and 
mills  for  crashing  these  rocks,  by  which  means  they 
have  obtained  large  quantities  of  gold  interspersed  with 
these  beautiful  quartz.  As  the  experiment  has  proved 
successful  for  those  already  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
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we  naturally  conclude  that  as  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  State  increase,  the  persevering  Califomians  will 
augment  and  extend  their  operations  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  an  inmiense  amount  of  gold  will  hereafter  be 
extracted  from  a  source  until  recently  unknown  to  the 
world. 

These  extensive  mining  operations  require  the 
means  of  capitalists  to  work  them  to  advantage,  still 
they  will  not  prevent  thousands  of  laborers,  individual 
miners,  from  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  surface-gold, 
which,  for  ages,  has  been  washed  from  the  mountains 
and  rivers  over  an  immense  extent  of  coimtry,  and  will, 
doubtless,  continue  to  give  employment  to  multitudes 
of  men  for  many  years  to  come. 

Having  gifen  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  brought 
down  the  date  of  my  work  to  1856, 1  will  present  my 
readers  with  a  summary  sketch  of  the  ships-of-war  and 
merchant-vessels  belonging  to  four  of  the  most  promi- 
nent maritime  nations  of  the  world  ;  first  noting  their 
naval  forces,  and  then  enumerating  their  merchant-ships 
and  vessels,  which  are  either  employed  in  the  coasting 
business  or  in  trading  to  foreign  lands. 

Great  Britain  being  in  1843  the  largest  and  most 
important  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  I  will  com- 
mence by  stating,  that  her  navy  at  that  period  com- 
prised six  hundred  and  thirty-six  sailing-vessels  of  every 
description ;  besides  one  hundred  and  forty-one  war- 
steamers,  carr}dng  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  guns  of  all  calibres.  The  whole  of  this 
navy  was  manned  by  forty  thousand  men.     In  the 
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same  year  Great  Britain  numbered  twenty-thiee  thoa- 
sand  eight  hmidred  and  ninety-eight  merchant-vessels. 

The  next  year  there  were  added  to  the  sailing-ves- 
sels nine  hundred  steamers ;  and  two  years  later  (in 
1846),  she  had  actually  twenty^our  thousand  and  six- 
teen merchant-vessels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
three  miUions  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  tons.  This  immense  fleet  was  maimed  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one  men. 

This  statistical  account  of  the  British  Navy  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  shght  idea  of  the  naval 
power  of  that  nation. 

The  next  nation  on  the  list  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  (in  1846),  was  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Although  her  men-of-war  were  comparative- 
ly few,  her  mercantile  marine  was,  in  numbers  and 
tonnage,  at  that  date  next  to  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  Navy  consisted  of  seventy-seven  sailing- 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  besides  five  war^teamers.  Her 
whole  naval  fleet  carried  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  guns,  and  was  manned  by  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  seamen  and 
marines. 

Her  commercial  marine  numbered  at  that  period, 
nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  sailing-v^- 
sels,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  tons,  and  employed 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  Besides 
the  ships  and  vessels  composing  the  commercial  marine 
already  enumerated,  the  vast  whaling  fleet  employs 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  an  account  of  which  will 
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be  found  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  Independent 
of  the  vast  number  of  American  ships  and  vessels 
akeady  enumerated,  there  were  at  that  date  on  the 
lakes  seventy  vessels,  the  greatest  portion  of  which 
were  steamers. 

The  French  Navy  comprised  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  sailing-vessels  and  sixty-eight  war-steamers, 
carrying  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  guns  of  all  calibres.  The  whole  fleet  was  manned 
by  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  sea- 
men and  marines. 

Their  commercial  marine  numbered  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  vessels. 

The  Russian  Navy  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  sailing-vessels,  besides  thirty-two  war- 
steamers,  carrying  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  guns  of  all  calibres,  and  their  whole  fleet 
was  manned  by  fifty-nine  thousand  men. 

The  Russian  commercial  marine  comprised  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  tons  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade. 

Having  given  a  summary  sketch  of  the  ships-of- 
war  and  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  four  of  the  lead- 
ing maritime  powers,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  further  detail  on  the  increase  and  progress  of 
the  other  commercial  nations.  I  will  therefore  only 
add  in  general  terms  that  they  are  all  increasing  in 
power  and  numbers,  that  the  ships-of-war  and  merchant 
vessels  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  seen 
in  their  principal  ports  and  in  distant  seas,  and  that 
commerce  is  being  extended  all  over  the  globe ;  all  na- 
tions participating  in  its  benefits  in  a  greater  or  less 
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d^ree,  according  to  their  means  and  abilities  to  prose- 
cute and  extend  commerce  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  perusing  this  compendium  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  United  States  Navy  is  less  in  number  of  safl- 
ing-ships  and  war-steamers  than  any  of  the  four  pow- 
erful nations  before  named,  though  her  commercial 
marine  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  the  size  and  number 
of  its  ships  and  vessels  to  any  other  nation  in  Christen- 
dom. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  government  and  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  have  no  desire  for  conquest  or  offensive 
war,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  ships-of-war  to 
protect  her  commercial  marine  is  all  that  is  required 
while  she  remains  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Should 
it  become  necessary,  however,  to  repel  aggression  or 
threatened  invasion,  she  has  every  facility  to  augment 
her  navy  in  size  and  numbers  sufficiently  laige  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country.  All  Uiis 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
provided  always  that  a  large  and  suitable  amount  ci 
ordnance  and  other  war  materials  is  always  kept  in  read- 
iness for  a  sudden  emergency.  A  powerful  fleet  d  war- 
steamers  could  be  constructed  and  equipped  in  the 
United  States  in  a  shorter  period  than  by  any  otber 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  call  on  the  States  of  the  Union  to  furnish 
a  steam-frigate  or  a  line-of-battle-ship  for  the  honor  or 
defence  of  the  nation,  with  what  alacrity  and  enthusi- 
asm would  the  call  be  answered  by  every  star  in  the 
galaxy!  Methinks  the  only  favor  required  of  the 
general  government  would  be  that  each  ship  should  be 
called  after  the  State  that  furnished  the  model  peace- 
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maker,  and  thus  renew  the  motto  of  the  war  of  1812, 
"  MilKons  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute/' 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  bring  the  subject  of  the  vast 
improvement  in  ships  and  vessels  fully  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  present  generation,  without  going  back 
to  the  early  period  of  my  nautical  life,  which  was  com- 
menced as  a  cabin-boy  in  1799.  At  that  time,  the 
brigs  and  schooners  belonging  to  New  England  were 
miserably  constructed  and  very  badly  adapted  to 
commercial  purposes.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  ships  were  a  Uttle  better,  but  still  small  and  very 
inefficient ;  and  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  was  coppered, 
so  that  on  long  voyages  they  would  become  covered 
with  barnacles  and  sea-grass,  which  impeded  their 
speed  at  least  one-third.  Por  example,  a  ship  with  a 
clean  copper  bottom  which  could  with  ease  sail  twelve 
miles  the  hour,  with  a  foul  wooden  one  could  not  be 
driven  over  six.  A  ship  in  those  days  of  350  to  400 
tons  burthen,  was  considered  enormously  large,  and, 
when  advertised  for  sale,  freight  or  charter,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  very  capacious  ship,  coppered  and  copper- 
fastened,  and  well  found  in  rigging,  sails,  &c.  I  hardly 
need  remind  any  one  at  this  time,  that  our  saihng  ships 
and  steam  packets  are  floating  palaces,  and  measure 
from  1100  to  8600  tons.  The  sailing  packet  ships 
cost  from  $80,000  to  $130,000;  the  steam  packets 
from  $300,000  to  $800,000.  Such  then  is  the  im- 
provement in  the  merchant  marine  service  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  hardly  less  striking  in  our  ships 
of  war.  Other  nations,  also,  have  made  great  progress 
in  naval  science ;  look,  for  example,  at  the  engravings 
of  Lord  Nelson's  fleet,  as  represented  at  the  battle  of 
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Trafelgar ;  what  ungamly,  clumsy-looking,  floating  bat- 
teries were  then  in  service,  with  their  bowsprits  stand- 
ing almost  perpendicular.  How  it  would  offend  the 
eye  of  one  of  our  naval  officers  at  the  present  day,  to 
gaze  upon  one  of  these  obsolete  ships  of  a  bygone  age. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  art  or  science  that  has 
made  such  rapid  progress,  as  naval  architecture  and 
the  management  of  ships,  during  the  last  half  century. 
That  my  readers  may  see  at  a  glance  the  vast  im- 
provement in  the  construction  and  size  of  sailing  ships 
and  steam  packets  of  the  commercial  marine  at  the 
present  day,  I  will  herewith  insert  the  names  and 
dimensions  of  fifty  of  the  leading  sailing  ships,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

TVnml 

Adelaide,     . 

1830 

N.  B.  Palmer, 

1457 

Black  Warrior, 

1887 

Neptune's  Car,     . 

.      1616 

Blae  Jacket, 

.      1790 

Ocean  Herald, 

2131 

ChalleDge, 

2006 

Ocean  Express,    . 

.      1937 

Chariot  of  Fame, 

.      2050 

Ocean  Monarch, 

2145 

Champion  of  the  Seas, 

2447 

Planter,       . 

.      1905 

David  Brown,     . 

.      1716 

Pride  of  America,    . 

1826 

David  Crocket, 

1679 

Pride  of  the  Ocean, 

.      1524 

Euterpe, 

.      1986 

Queen  of  Clippers,    . 

2360 

Empress  of  .the  Seas, 

2200 

Racer, 

.      1669 

Flying  Scud, 

1730 

Red  Jacket,     . 

2435 

Flying  Cloud, 

1732 

Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
Sweep  Stakes,      . 

2421 

Gauntlet, 

.      2031 

.      1736 

Great  Republic, 

3356 

Spit  Fire, 

1549 

Hurricane, 

,      1600 

Typhoon,    . 

1612 

Hornet, 

1500 

Tornado, 

1802 

Invincible, 

2000 

Undaunted, 

1370 

Jacob  Bell,      . 

1500 

Vesper, 

1500 

John  Stewart,      . 

.      1669 

Winged  Racer,    . 

1768 

Kate  Hooper, 

1507 

Whistling  Wind,      • 
Westward  Ho,     . 

1800 

King  Philip, 

1486 

1650 

Light  Foot, 

1995 

Wizard, 

1600 

Lightning, 

.      2000 

Young  America, 

1961 

Morning  Light, 
Monarch  of  the  Sea, 

1713 
.      2007 

Zephyr,   . 
Zuleika, 

1095 
1200 
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Having  noted  the  dimensions  of  fifty  of  the  most 
prominent  sailing  ships  at  this  period  (1859),  I  will 
continue  to  give  the  augmentation  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  steam  packets  of  the  conmiercial  marine, 
and  herewith  insert  the  names  and  sizes  of  twenty-six 
of  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Btoamers. 

Atlantic, 
Arctic,     . 
Adriatic,     . 
Arago,     . 
Baltic, 
Ericsson, 
Empire  City, 
Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Georgia, 
Golden  Age, 
Golden  Gate, 
Herman, 


Tons. 

2845 
2887 
4145 
2240 
2723 
1902 
1751 
2186 
2307 
2745 
2280 
2067 
1734 
General  Admiral,  5000  tons.* 


steamers. 

Tons. 

Humboldt, 

.      2450 

Illinois,   . 

2123 

John  L.  Stephen, 

.      2182 

Key  Stone  State,     . 

1600 

Metropolis, 

.      2100 

North  Star,      . 

1867 

Northern  Light, 

.      1767 

Ocean  Queen, 

2830 

Ohio, 

.      2432 

PaciJSc,    . 

2680 

United  States,     . 

.      1857 

Vanderbilt, 

3600 

Washington, 

.      1640 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  each  consecutive  year, 
the  sailing  ships  and  steam  packets  are  augmenting  in 
size  and  improving  in  the  beauty  of  construction,  and 
that  all  the  maritime  States  of  the  Union  participate 
in  augmenting  the  number  and  durability  of  the  com- 
mercial marine,  as  the  following  table  will  verify : 


♦  The  Steam-Frigate  General  Admiral  was  built  in  New  York  for 
the  Bussian  Government  in  1859. 


1 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Secwtaiy  of  the  Treasoiy  of  the  United  Statee,  showing 
the  Namber  and  Clau  of  Vessels  Built,  and  the  Tonnage  thereof;  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  1816  to  1858 
inclnsire. 


CTJkfW  OF  VESSELS. 

Totrf 
Namber 

of 
YMsels 

TCfTAL 

TKABS. 

?«•!• 

SobooD- 

rr 

Bri^ 

era 

Ouul 

Steamera 

BoUt 

Tons  A95tba 

Barqaea 

Hosts. 

1816 

136 

224 

681 

274 

... 

1,315 

154,624  39 

1816 

76 

122 

781 

424 

... 

1,403 

131,668  04 

1817 

34 

86 

659 

894 

... 

1,073 

86,393  37 

1818 

63 

86 

428 

832 

••• 

898 

82.421  20 

1819 

68 

82 

478 

242 

.•• 

860 

79,817  86 

1820 

21 

60 

301 

162 

... 

624 

47,784  01 

1821 

43 

89 

247 

127 

•■• 

607 

65,866  01 

1822 

64 

181 

260 

168 

623 

75,346  93 

1823 

55 

127 

260 

166 

16 

622 

75,007  67 

1824 

66 

156 

377 

166 

26 

781 

90,939  00 

1825 

66 

197 

638 

168 

36 

994 

114,997  25 

1826 

71 

187 

482 

227 

45 

1,012 

126,438  35 

1827 

65 

163 

464 

241 

88 

934 

104,342  67 

1828 

73 

108 

474 

196 

33 

884 

93,375  58 

1829 

44 

68 

485 

146 

43 

786 

77,098  65 

1830 

26 

66 

403 

116 

87 

637 

68,094  24 

1831 

72 

96 

416 

94 

34 

711 

85,962  68 

1832 

132 

143 

668 

122 

100 

1,066 

144,539  16 

1883 

144 

169 

626 

186 

65 

1,188 

161,626  36 

1834 

98 

94 

497 

180 

68 

937 

118,330  37 

1836 

25 

60 

301 

100 

80 

607 

46,238  53 

1836 

93 

65 

444 

164 

124 

890 

113,627  49 

1837 

67 

72 

607 

168 

135 

949 

122,987  22 

1838 

66 

79 

601 

163 

90 

898 

113,136  44 

1839 

83 

89 

439 

122 

125 

868 

120,989  34 

1840 

97 

109 

378 

224 

64 

872 

118,309  23 

1841 

114 

101 

810 

167 

78 

762 

118,893  71 

1842 

116 

91 

273 

404 

187 

1,021 

129,083  64 

1843 

68 

34 

138 

173 

79 

482 

43,617  77 

1844 

73 

47 

204 

279 

168 

766 

103,537  29 

1845 

124 

87 

822 

342 

163 

1,088 

146,018  02 

1846 

100 

164 

676 

866 

225 

1,420 

188,208  93 

1847 

151 

168 

689 

892 

198 

1,698 

243,732  67 

1848 

254 

174 

701 

647 

175 

1,861 

318,075  54 

1849 

198 

148 

628 

370 

208 

1,547 

256,677  47 

I860 

247 

117 

647 

290 

169 

1,360 

272,218  64 

1851 

211 

66 

622 

326 

283 

1,867 

298,203  60 

1862 

265 

79 

684 

267 

269 

1,444 

351,493  41 

1868 

269 

96 

681 

894 

271 

1,710 

426,672  49 

1854 

834 

112 

661 

886 

281 

1,774 

636,616  01 

1865 

381 

126 

605 

669 

263 

2,084 

683,'460  04 

1856 

306 

103 

694 

479 

221 

1,703 

469,393  73 

1857 

261 

68 

604 

358 

268 

1,434 

878,804  70 

1868 

122 

46 

481 

400 

226 

1,225 

242,286  69 

Tbeasubt  DiFABTHiNTy  Beg. 


F.  BIGGER,  BegUter. 
Ice,  Nov.  10,  1868. 
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In  following  up  the  chain  of  progress  in  trade, 
commerce  and  agricultural  wealth,  I  will  again  return 
to  the  subject  of  the  exportations  from  the  United 
States  since  my  last  statement  in  1856.  At  that 
period  the  value  of  the  annilal  exportations  of  cotton 
was  between  eighty  and  eighty-one  miUions  of  dollars. 
This  amount  has  been  gradually  increasing  from  year 
to  year  until  from  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1858,  being  one  year,  it  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  $181,886,661. 

In  this  compend  I  cannot  enimierate  the  amount 
of  breadstuffe  and  provisions,  together  with  lumber, 
fish,  oil  and  numerous  manufactured  articles,  but  can 
safely  affirm  that  their  exportation  has  increased  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  the  cotton  already  stated  from 
1856  to  the  end  of  the  year  1858. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States 
continues  to  increase  and  spread  over  vast  territories 
into  the  far  West ;  I  may  add  from  the  Atlantic  board 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  last  census  in 
1856,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  and 
its  territories  was  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven 
millions ;  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  in 
1860,  it  will  exceed  thirty  milhons.  New  territories 
and  new  States  are  being  constantly  added  to  the  great 
Union,  which  are,  consequently,  adding  wealth  and 
strength  to  the  great  western  RepubUc,  thus  far  more 
favored  and  blessed  as  a  people  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Having  given  a  summary  statement  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1846, 1  will  endeavor  to  state  its  grad- 
ual increase  extracted  from  the  Navy  Register,  which  is 

82 
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as  follows:  Ten  line-of-battk  sailing-ships,  canying 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns ;  ten 
frigates  rated  at  fifty  guns  each ;  twenty-one  sloops-of- 
war,  carrying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  guns ;  three 
brigs,  carrying  six  guns  each ;  one  schooner  of  three 
guns.  Permanent  store  and  receiving-ships,  five; 
store-ships,  three.  The  whole  of  the  war  steamers, 
small  and  great,  number  about  thirty,  and  are  classed 
first,  second  and  third. 

The  first  class  comprises  twelve,  which  carry  from 
twelve  to  fifty  guns,  each  of  very  lai^  cahbre.  The 
second  class  numbers  seven,  and  carries  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  guns.  The  third  class  numbers  nine,  and 
carries  from  two  to  nine  guns  each. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Navy  are  in  commission,  and  are 
employed  in  active  service  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  namely,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Others  are  in  the  United  States  Navy- Yards  refitting 
or  laid  up  in  ordinary,  a  more  particular  account  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Navy  Register  for  18B9,  which 
is  as  follows : 


No.  of  T6M«U.        No.  of  guns. 

Line-of-Battle  ships, 10  carrying    872 

Frigates, 10  "          600 

81oops-of-war, 21  "          426 

Brigs  and  Sdiooners, ....  4  '<            19 

Store-ships, 5 

Store-vessels, 3 

Warnsteamers, 30  "          462 

Total  83  Total,    2,269 
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In  this  sketch  of  trade  and  commerce  I  have  traced 
their  gradual  increase  &om  age  io  age,  and  also  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  as  far  as  possible,  the  immense 
advantage  they  have  conferred  upon  the  world.  In 
connection  with  the  benign  principle  of  Christianizing 
mankind,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whaUng 
business  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  valuable 
auxiliary. 

The  whale  fishery  has  not  only  enriched  and  bene- 
fited the  United  States,  but  has  been  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  port  or  bay  in  any  part  of  the  world  which 
these  persevering  men  do  not  visit.  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  a  summary  sketch  of  the  whaling  busi- 
ness wiQ  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 
Some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  ago,  soon  after  the 
United  States  disavowed  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  became  an  independent  nation,  they  com- 
menced the  whale-fishery  on  a  very  small  scale,  with 
an  insignificant  number  of  brigs  and  schooners.  These 
vessels  at  first  cruised  along  our  own  coast,  and  fix)m 
thence  ventured  as  far  from  home  as  the  Azores  or 
Western  Islands,  and  in  process  of  time  to  the  Brazil 
banks.  This  exciting  and  profitable  emplo3rment  in- 
duced enterprising  men  to  enter  into  it  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  thus  it  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
a  capital  of  several  miUions  of  dollars  is  now  employed 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise.  Lai^e 
ships  now  pursue  their  whaling  voyages  into  the  North 
and  South  Pacific  Oceans,  and  fix)m  thence  to  the 
China  and  Japan  Seas.  Large  numbers  of  American 
and  English  whalers  are  now  found  cruising  on  the 
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coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  In  fine,  these 
indomitable,  persevering  men  traverse  every  sea  fixmi 
the  hot,  tropical  climes  to  the  fix)zen,  ice-bound  r^cms 
near  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

In  order  to  show  my  readers  the  magnitude  of  the 
whaling  business,  I  will  insert  the  following  list  of  ships 
and  vessels,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 

A  TABLE 

Showing  ih$  idol  number  cf  American  shij^s  and  vessds  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fishery  during  the  last  fifteen  yeart, 
namely f  from  the  1st  of  January^  1844,  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary^ 1859,  inclusive;  together  with  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage,  as  follows  : 


Shlpauul 

BrlgK 

Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

Jan.  Ist  1859 

561 

19 

45 

195.115 

"  "  1868 

587 

18 

49 

203.148 

«  "  1857 

593 

22 

40 

204.209 

"  «  1856 

585 

21 

29 

199.141 

"  «  1855 

584 

20 

34 

199.842 

"  "  1854 

602 

28 

38 

208.399 

«  "  1853 

599 

80 

32 

206.286 

«  "  1852 

558 

27 

35 

193.990 

«  "  1851 

502 

24 

27 

171.971 

«  "  1850 

510 

20 

13 

171.484 

«  "  1849 

581 

21 

12 

196.110 

«  »  1848 

621 

22 

16 

210.663 

«  «  1847 

670 

31 

21 

230.218 

«  "  1846 

678 

35 

22 

233.189 

"  "  1845 

643 

35 

17 

218.655 

«  "  1844 

595 

41 

9 

200.147 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
whaUng-ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Although  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  nevertheless  vastly  important  to  that 
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country.  ,  Neither  can  I  furnish  an  authentic  account 
of  the  number  of  men  annually  employed  in  the 
American  whahng-vessels,  but,  allowing  twenty  men  to 
each  vessel,  their  aggregate  number  would  amount  to 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  souls.  The  oil  and 
whalebone  taken  annually  by  these  vessels  amount  to 
immense  sums  of  money.  These  articles  are  sold  for 
specie  or  bartered  in  trade  for  commodities  with  almost 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  example  of  these 
daring  and  enterprising  men  stimulates  thousands  to 
aid  in  carrying  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  to  enrich  their  fellow-men  and 
render  them  more  comfortable  and  happy.  It  furnishes 
vast  numbers  of  the  human  family  with  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  enables  them,  as  their  means  increase,  to  buUd 
better  houses  and  to  educate  their  children,  so  that,  from 
generation  to  generation,  thousands  are  physically,  mo- 
rally and  intellectually  benefited. 

From  age  to  age,  as  commerce  progresses,  light  and  ' 
knowledge  are  diflftised  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  cause  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  imite  in 
sending  missionaries  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  and 
thus  uninstructed  milhons  in  foreign  lands  receive  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  where  its  benign  rays  had  never 
before  shone. 

Since  the  consummation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
was  effected  by  Commodore  Perry  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Japanese  Empire  in  1855, 
a  more  friendly  feeling  has  existed  between  both  na- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  a  mutual  good  understanding 
will  now  prevail  and  continue  to  increase,  S9  that  com- 
merce and  navigation  may  ere  long  be  extended  to  all 
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the  islands  comprising  the  whole  Empire^  which  un- 
braces a  vast  multitude  of  the  human  race. 

The  niunber  of  inhabitants  in  the  Japanese  Emjnre 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  authcoities, 
by  some  as  high  as  fifty  millions,  while  others  assert 
that  their  number  does  not  exceed  twenty. 

As  foreigners  have  no  correct  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  the  probability  is  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  Empire  contains  about 
thirty-five  miUions  of  souls. 

Until  recently,  very  little  was  known  of  the  Japan- 
ese, except  that  they  were  an  exclusive  people,  and 
desired  no  communication  with  other  nations.  In  con- 
forming to  the  treaty  their  ancient  laws  and  exclusive 
policy  have  been  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  free 
and  social  intercourse  with  other  nations.  The  few 
travellers  who  visited  Japan,  either  by  permission  or 
accident,  previously  to  1855,  agree  that  the  Japanese 
have,  at  least  for  the  last  two  centuries,  detested  all 
Christian  nations,  and  would  hold  no  intercourse  with 
them  when  they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

A  commissioner  or  commercial  agent  has  recently 
been  sent  to  Japan  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
government  to  cultivate  a  fiiendly  feehng  with  the  Jap- 
anese and,  in  every  honorable  way,  to  promote  trade 
and  commerce  for  the  benefit  of  bH  who  wish  to  share 
in  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodities. 

The  kind  treatment  practised  by  foreigners  who 
have  visited  Japan  for  conmiercial  purposes,  has  been 
met  by  them  with  reciprocal  appreciation,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  as  confidence  and  kindness 
beget  a  kindred  reciprocity,  they  will  be  led  to  see  that 
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they  are  benefited  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  released  fix)m  the  bondage  in  which  they 
are  held  by  their  tyrannical  rulers,  who  have,  from  age 
to  age,  governed  them  with  an  iron  rod,  principally  by 
means  of  a  slavish  superstition  which  has  so  long  been 
inculcated,  that  it  is  received  by  the  oppressed  as  a 
principle  which  is  just,  and  right  for  the  inferior  classes 
to  be  slaves  to  those  placed  over  them  as  taskmasters. 

I  again  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth 
will  convince  every  enhghtened,  intelUgent  mind  that 
nothing  but  pure  Christianity,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  ever  regenerate  mankind 
and  render  them  free,  virtuous  and  happy.  It  is  then 
extremely  gratifying  to  every  Christian  heart  to  witness 
the  gradual  but  constant  increase  of  Christianity  in 
China  and  Japan. 

By  recent  accounts  from  the  latter  country,  we 
learn  that  Townsend  Harris,  Esq.,  the  American  com- 
missioner or  commercial  agent  has  been  well  received  in 
Japan,  and  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  by  the 
Emperor  and  all  classes  of  his  subjects  as  a  pubUc 
agent  or  ambassador  from  a  friendly  nation. 

He  has  been  allowed  to  visit  Yeddo  and  other  im- 
portant places,  and  has  obtained  valuable  information 
respecting  Japan,  as  have  also  other  American  citizens 
who  have  recently  visited  various  ports  and  places  in 
the  diflferent  islands  belonging  to  that  Empire. 

We  learn  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day  that  two 
ship-loads  of  vegetable  wax  have  already  been  exported 
from  some  port  in  Japan  to  London,  and  that  trade  and 
commerce  to  these  islands  are  constantly  increasing  and 
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will  doubtless,  ere  long,  become  of  vast  importance  to 
the  commercial  world  and  to  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization. 

1  herewith  insert  from  a  late  newspaper  a  commu- 
nication from  an  American  in  Hakodadi,  Japan,  dated 
June,  1859.  He  states  that  during  the  last  three 
months  thirty  American  vessels  entered  this  port, 
twenty-eight  of  which  were  whaling-ships.  The  other 
two  were  a  bark  from  Boston  and  a  schooner  from  San 
Francisco,  both  laden  with  general  merchandise,  on  a 
trading  voyage. 

I  also  add  with  pleasure  that  the  Oregon  Confer- 
ence has  resolved  to  send  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodward  as 
a  missionary  to  Japan  to  establish  a  missionary  station 
somewhere  in  that  Empire.  For  his  support  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  annually,  and, 
should  it  become  necessary,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference have  pledged  themselves  to  augment  the 
amount  to  two  thousand  and  fifty  dollars,  towards  es- 
tablishing this  first  missionary  enterprise  to  the  Japan- 
ese Empire.  This  incipient  step  towards  introducing 
Christianity  into  Japan  will  doubtless  be  followed  up 
by  the  United  States  and  England  from  year  to  year, 
until  this  benighted  portion  of  the  earth  shall  be  en- 
lightened and  cheered  by  the  benign  rays  of  the  blessed 
Gospel. 

Having  brought  my  historical  sketch  of  commerce 
and  navigation  down  to  1860, 1  will  now  close  the 
subject  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  extent  and 
favorable  condition  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  people  of  these  States  possess  and  have 
a  clear  title  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  coun- 
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tries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  bounded  by  Canada 
on  the  North,  Mexico  on  the  South,  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
East,  and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West.  This 
beautiful  country  is  sufficiently  large  and  broad  to  sus- 
tain myriads  of  people  yet  unborn ;  and  to  receive 
within  her  maternal  bosom  miUions  of  the  oppressed 
fix)m  other  nations  less  favored  than  herself.  All  that 
is  required  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  elevate 
them  to  a  higher  point  of  earthly  glory  than  any  nation 
that  has  preceded  them  is  to  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  just  to  all  other  nations,  and  then  exclaim  with 
St.  Paul,  as  a  united  people  with  one  heart  and  soul : 
we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
beUeveth. 

A  nation  like  the  United  States,  if  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  pure  Christianity,  must  inevitably  become 
great  and  powerful.  Not  only  capable  of  defending 
her  own  interest  and  honor,  she  will  also  be  able  to 
defend  and  protect  weaker  States  from  the  unjust  inva- 
sion of  sanguinary  tyrants,  who  oppress  their  subjects 
by  mihtary  despotism  and  excessive  taxation. 

If  the  United  States  faithfully  fulfill  their  mission 
as  a  Christian  nation,  and  continue  to  increase  in  pow- 
er and  wealth  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  half 
century,  what  may  we  not  expect  them  to  accomplish 
in  another  period  of  fifty  years  of  continued  prosperity  ? 
If  in  the  short  space  of  one  life-time  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  can  the  author  of  this  sketch  be  justly 
called  a  visionary  theorist  because  he  beUeves  in  the 
thorough  regeneration  of  mankind  by  the  pure  and  be- 
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nigu  principles  of  the  Christian  religicm  ?  He  hopes 
he  may  not  be  so  considered. 

He  has  now  finished  his  work  and  has  onlj  to  add 
that  it  is  his  ardent  desire  that  some  one  competent  to 
the  task  should  take  up  the  theme  where  he  left  it  in 
1860,  and  continue  to  portray  in  brighter  and  mace 
vivid  colors  than  he  has  done,  the  beauties  of  Christi- 
anity and  follow  up  its  gradual,  though  constant,  pro- 
gress for  at  least  another  half  century  after  the  author 
of  this  volume  shall  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  him  to  unite  in  fervent 
prayers  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tion for  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  the  world. 


THE   END. 
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